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THE COLLEGE CODE OF HONOR. 



. ▲DDXE88 TO THE STUOXNTS OF ▲KTIOCH COLUEGK, YSLLOW SPRINGS, OHXO. 



Br HORACS MAXK, LL. D., PRESIDE^TT. 



Mr Young FBniNi>&: — My interest in your welfare, not only as present 
students, but as future men and women, prompts me to solicit your can^d 
attention fo the following suggestions. They pertain to a subject upon which 
teachers and pupils ought always to he in unison, but where, they usually 
are at variance. 

In colleges and schools, a sentiment very generally prevails that students 
ought, as far as possible, to withhold all knowledge respecting the miscQn* 
<luct of their fellow students from faculty and teachers. In many, if not 
most cases, this sentiment is enacted into what is called a Code of HorUfr: 
The requisitions of this code, in some places, are merely negative, demand- 
ing that a student shall take care to be absent when any wrong is to be 
committed, or silent when called upon as a witness for its exposure. — 
Sometimes it goes further, and demands evasion, misrepresentation, or even 
fidsehood, in order to screen a fellow-conspirator or a fello\r student from 
the consequences of his misconduct. Under this doctrine, any one who 
exposes a violator of college laws, or even an offender against the laws . of 
iBorality and religion, so that he may be checked in his vicious or criminal 
career, is stigmatized as an "informer," is treated with contempt and ridi- 
cule, and not unfrequently, is visited with some form of wild and savage 
vengeance. 

It is impossible not to see that when such a sentTment becomes the '^ com- 
mon law *' of a literary institution, offenders will be freed from all salntary 
fear of detection and punishment. Where witnesses will not testify, or wiU 
testify fklsely, the culprit, of course, escapes. This security from exposure 
hecQsnes a premium on transgression. The police of virtuous sentiment 
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and allegiance to order, being blinded and nrairiedy nothing remains to 
prevent lawleasnesa from running riot Thns the " Code of Honor" becomes 
at once a shield for all dishonorable practices. 

Now, in the outset, I desire to allow to this feeling, as we nsuaify find it, 
all that lit can possibly claim under any semblance of justice or generosity. 
When, as doubtless it sometimes happens, one student reports the omissions 
or commissions of another to the College Faculty, from motiyes of private 
ill-will or malice ; or, when one competitor in the race for college honors, 
convinced that he will be outstripped by his rival, unless he can &sten upon 
that rival some weight of suspicion or odium, and therefore seeks to dis- 
parage his character instead of surpassing his scholarship ; or, when any 
mere tattling is done for any mean or low purpose whatever ; — in all such 
cases, every one must acknowledge that the conduct is reprehensible and 
the motive dishonoring. No student can gain any advantage with any 
honorable teacher by such a course. Here, as in all other cases, we stand 
upon the axiomatic truth, that the moral quality of an action is deterafined 
by the motive that prompts it. 

But suppose, on the other hand, that the opportunities of the diligent for 
study are destroyed by the disorderly, or that public or private property is 
wantonly sacrificed or destroyed by the maliciously mischievous ; suppose 
that indignities and insults are heaped upon oMcers, upon fellow-students, 
or upon neighboring citizens ; suppose the laws of the land or the higher 
law of God is broken ; — ^in these cases, and in cases kindred to these, may a 
diligent and exemplary student, after finding that he cannot arrest the delin- 
quent by his own friendly counsel or remonstrance, go to the Faculty, give 
them information respecting the case, and cause the offender to be brought 
to an account; or, if called before the Faculty as a witness, may he testify 
fully and frankly to all he knows ? Or, in other words, when a young man, 
sent to college for the highest of all earthly purposes, — that of preparing 
himself for usefulness and honor, — ^is wasting time, health and character, in 
wanton mischief, in dissipation, or in profligacy, is it dishonorable in a 
fellow-student to give information to the proper authorities, and thus set a 
new instrumentality in motion, with a fair chance of redeeming the offender 
from ruin ? This is the question. Let us examine it 

A college is a community. Like other communities, it has its objects, 
which are among the noblest; it has its laws indispensable for accomplish- 
ing those objects, and these laws, as usually framed, are salutary and impar- 
tial. These laws are for the benefit of the community, to be governed by 
them ; and without the laws and without a general observance of them, this 
community, like any other, would accomplish its ends imperfectly — ^perhaps 
come to ruin. 
. Now, in any civil community, what class is it that arrays itself in oppo- 
sition to wise and salutary laws ? Of course, it never is the honest, the 
virtuous, the exemplary. They regard good laws as friends and protectors* 
But horse-thieves, counterfeiters, defrauders of tlie cugtom-house or post- 
ofSce, — these, in their several departments, league together, and fonn 
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comqniftdes to eomnH crimes beforeiiMid and to protect eech other IWmb 
jninuhment afterward. But honest farmers, fkithftil mechanics, upright* 
merchants, the high-toned professional man, — these haye no occasion for 
plots and penuries ; for they hare no offences to hide and no punishments 
to fear. The first aspect of the case, then, seems to show the paternity of 
Hug Mse sentiment among students. It was borrowed from rogues and 
blares and peculators and scoundrels generally, and not from men of honor,, 
nctitude and purity. ' 

ynnea incendiaries, or burglars, or the meaner gangs of pickpockets are 
abroad, is not he by whose vigilance and skill the perpetrators can be 
nrested and their depredations stopped, considered a public benefketorf 
And if we had been the victim of arson, housebreaking, or pocket-picking^, 
vhat should we think of a witness who, on being summoned into court,. 
Bhonld refuse to give the testimony that would convict the offender ? Could 
ve think anything better of such a dumb witness than that he was an 
accomplice and sympathized with the villany ? To meet such cases, all our 
courts are invested with power to deal with such contumacious witnesses 
in a summary manner. Refusing to testify, they are adjudged guilty of 
one of the grossest offences a man can commit, and they are forthwith im- 
prisoned, even without trial by jury. And no community could subsist for 
a month if everybody, at his own pleasure, oould refbse to give evidence in. 
orart It is equally certain that no college could subsist, as a place for the* 
growth of morality, and not for its extirpation, if its students should act, or 
were allowed to act, on the principle of giving or witholding testimony at. 
their own option. The same principle, therefore, which justifies courts in 
catting off recusant witnesses from society, would seem to justify a College 
faculty in cutting off recusant students fVom a college. 

Courts, also, are armed with power to punish perjury, and the law justly 
regards this offense as one of the greatest that can be committed. Following 
close after the offense of peijury in the courts, is the offense of prevari- 
cation or falsehood in shielding a fellow-student or accomplice from the- 
consequences of his misconduct. For, as the moral growth keeps pace with; 
the natural, there is infinite danger that the youth who tells falsehoods will 
grow into the man who commits perjuries. 

So a student who means to conceal the offense of a fellow-student or to* 
divert investigation fi'om the right track, though he may not tell an absolute- 
lie, jet is in a lying state of mind^ than which many a sudden, unpremedi- 
tated lie, struck out by the fbrce of a vehement temptation, is far less 
injurious to character. A lying state of mind in youth has its natural 
termination in the falsehoods and perjuries of manhood. 

When students enter college, they not only continue their civil relations 
M men, to the oflScers of the college, but they come under new and special 
ohligations to them. Teachers take on much of the parental relation toward 
students, and students much of the filial relation towards teachers. A stu- 
dent, then, is bound to assist and defend a teacher as a parent, and a teacher 
18 bound to asdst and defend a student as a child. 
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Now, suppose a student should see an incendiurj, with torch in haqd, 
ready b set fire to the dwelling in which I and my &m^7 are lying la 
unconscious slumber, ought he not, as a man, to say nothing of his duty as 
a student, to give an alarm that we may arouse and esoape ? I think I 
might put this question to anybody but the incendiary himself, and expect 
an affirmative answer. But if yices and crimes should become the regular 
programme, the practical order of exercises in a college, as they would to a 
great extent do, if the vicious and profligate could secure impunity, through 
the falsehoods or voluntary dumbness of fellow-students ; then, surely, all 
that is most valuable and precious in a college would be destroyed in the 
mast deplorable way ; and, for one, I would a hundred times rather have an 
incendiary set fire to my house, while I was asleep, than to bear the shame 
6f the downfall of an institution under my chaise, through the misoonduot 
af its attendants. And in the ^ea of laLl right-minded men, it is a far 
lighter offense to destroy a mere physical dwelling of wood or stone than to 
destroy that moral fabric, which is implied by the very name- of an Educa- 
tional Institution. 

The student who 'would inform me, if he saw a cut-purse purloining the 
money from my pocket, is bound by reasons still more cogent, to inform me, 
if he sees any culprit or lelpn destroying that capital, that stock in tracle, 
which consists in the fair name or reputation of the College over which I 
preside. 

And what is the true relation whkh the protecting student holds to the 
protected offender. Is it that of a real friend, or that of the worst enemy t 
An offender, tempted onward by the hope of impunity, is almost certain to 
repeat his offense. If repeated, it becomes habitual, and will be repeated 
not only with aggravation in character, but with rapidity of iteration ; 
unless, indeed, it be abandoned for other offenses of a higher type. A 
college life filled with the meanness of clandestine arts ; first spotted, and 
then made black all over with omissions and commissions, spent in shame- 
ful escapes from duty, and in enterprises of positive wrong not less shame- 
ful, is not likdy to culminate in a replenished, dignified, and honorable 
manhood. Look for such wayward students, after twenty years, and you 
woald not go to the high places of society to find them, but to the gaming 
house or prison, or some place of infamous resort ; or, if reformation has 
intervened, and an honorable life falsifies the auguries of a dishonorable 
youth, no where will you hear the voice of repentance and sorrow, more 
sad, or more sincere, than from the lips of the moral wanderer himself. 
Now let me ask, what kind of a friend is he to another, who, when he sees 
himr just entering on the high road to destruction, instead of summoning 
natural or official guardians to save him, refuses to give the alarm, and thus 
clears away all the obstacles, and supplies all the facilities for his speedy ^ 
passage to ruin ? 

If one student sees another just stepping into deceitful waters, where he 
will probably be drowned ; or, proceeding along a pathway, which has a 
pit-fiJl in its track, or a precipice at its end, is it not the impulse of friend- 
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ship to shout his danger in his ear ? Or^ if I am nearer than he, or can for 
any reason more prohably rescue the imperilled from his danger, ought he 
not to shout to me ? But a student entering the outer verge of the whirl- 
pool of temptation, whose narrowing circle and accelerating current will 
soon engulf him in the vortex of sin, is in direr peril than any danger of 
drowning, of pit-fall, or of precipice ; because the spiritual life is more pre- 
cious than the bodily. It is a small thing to die, but a great one to be 
depraved. If a student will allow me to cooperate with him to save a 
fellow-student from death, why not from calamities which are worse than 
death f He who saves one*s character is a greater benefactor than he who 
saves his life. Who then is the true friend, he who supplies the immunity 
which a bad student desirei^ or the saving warning or coercion which he 

But young men are afnud of being ridiculed, if they espouse the side of 
progress, and good order as one of the essentials to progress. But which 
is the greater evil, the ridicule of the wicked, or the condemnation of the 
wise? 

"Ask you why Whaxton broke thro' ©very rule ? 
'Twos all for fear that knaves would call him fool." 

But the student says, suppose I had been the wrong doer, and my charac- 
ter and fortunes were in the hands of a fellow student, I should not like to 
have him make report, or give evidence against me, and I must do as I 
wmld "be done hy. How short-sighted and one-sided is this view ! Suppose 
you had been made, or were about to be made the innocent victim of wrong- 
doing, would you not then wish to have the past injustice redressed, or the 
future injustice averted ? Toward whom, then, should your golden rule be 
practised, — toward the offender, or toward the party offended? Where a 
wrong is done, every body is injured, — the immediate object of the wrong, 
directly ; every body else, indirectly, — for every wrong invades the rights 
and the sense of safety which every individual, community or body politic, 
has a right to enjoy. Therefore, doing as we would be done by, to the 
offender, in such a case, is doing as we would not be done by to every body 
else. Nay, if we look beyond the present deed, and the present hour, the 
kindest office we can perform for the offender, himself, is to expose, and 
thereby arrest him. With such arrest, there is great chance that he will be 
saved ; without it there is little. 

Does any one still insist upon certain supposed evils incident to the 
practice of students giving information of each others* misconduct ? I reply; 
that the practice itself would save nine-tenths of the occasions for inform- 
ing, and thus, the evils alleged to belong to the practice would be almost 
wholly suppressed by it 

But again ; look at the parties that constitute a College. A Faculty is 
selected from the community at large, for their supposed competency for 
teaching and training youth. Youth are committed to their care, to be 
taught and trained. The two parties are now together, face to face :-— the 
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one ready and anxious to impart and to mould ; the other in a receptive and 
growing condition. A case of offense, a case of moral delinquency — no 
• matter what — occurs. It is the very point, the very juncture, where the 
wisdom, the experience, the parental regard of the one, should be brought, 
with all its healing influences, to bear upon the indiscretion, the rashness, 
or the wantonness of the other. The parties were brought into proximity 
for this identical purpose. Here is the casus fcederis. Why does not one 
of them supply the affectionate counsel, the preventive admonition, the 
heart-emanating and heart-penetrating reproof; perhaps even the salutary 
fear, which the other so much needs ; — needs now, needs to-day, needs at 
this very moment ; — needs as much as the fainting man needs a cordial, or 
a suffocating man air, or a drowning man a life-preserver? Why is not the 
anodyne, or the restorative, or the support given ? Skillful physician and 
desperate patient are close together. Why, then, at this most critical junc- 
ture, does not the living rescue the dying ? Because a "^t^Ti^," a pretended 
" FRIEND," holds it as a point of honor, that when his friend is sick, sick 
with a soul disease, now curable, but in danger of soon becoming incurable, 
he ought to cover up his malady, and keep the ethical healer blind and &r 
away! 

Such is the whole philosophy of that miserable and wicked doctrine, that 
it is a Foint offfonor not to "report," — though from the most humane and 
Christian motives, — the misconduct of a fellow-student, to the Faculty that 
has legitimate jurisdiction over the case, and is bound by every obligation, 
of affection, of honor, and of religion, to exercise that jurisdiction, with a 
single eye to the good of the offender and of the community over which 
they preside. 



The Distance of the Sun from the Earth Increasing. — ^The German 
journals have given some tables which proves that the distance between the 
eiirth and the sun is increasing annually, and argue from it that the increas- 
ing humidity of our summers and the loss of fertility by the earth, are to be 
attributed solely to this circumstance. 

No credit has heretofore been given to tradition of ancient Egyptians and 
Ohinese, according to which these people formerly said the sun's disc was 
almost four times as large as we now see it, for they estimated the apparent 
diameter of the sun as double of what it is seen in our day. 

If, however, we pay attention to the continued dimunition of the apparent 
diameter of the sun, according to the best observations of several centuries, 
we must suppose that the ancients were not mistaken in the estimates they 
have transmitted to us. 

In the course of six thousand years from the present time, they assume 
that the distance will be so great that only an eighth part of the warmth we 
now enjoy from the sun will be communicated to the earth, and it will then 
be covered with eternal ice in the same manner as we now see the plains of 
the north where the elephant formerly lived, and have neither spring nor 
autumn. — If, Y, Teacher. 
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From the Massachusetts Teacher. 
THE STUDY OF READING LESSONS. 

This habit of careful study should, if possible, be formed in childhbod or 
early youth, and to the teacher is entrusted, in a great degree, the responsi- 
bility of its formation. May it not be done in a way most pleasant to our- 
selves and to our pupils, and without interfering with the discharge of other 
duties ? Experience convinces me that it is possible ; and at the request of 
a friend, who has approved my plan and rejoiced in its success, I write a 
brief account of it, with the hope that it may prove of some benefit to others. 

Before adopting it, I had often observed with regret, that the reading 
lessons were regarded by my pupils with little interest They would come 
with bright^ animated faces to their recitations in history, geography, gram- 
nuur, and arithmetic ; but the appearance of the reading book was the signal 
for languor and restlessness. Especially was this the case when the lessou 
usigned had been read more than once. The charm of novelty was gone, 
Wid none other remained. They were often eager to leave it for one with 
which they were less familiar, while yet unable even to read the former with 
correct expression. For a long time I was greatly troubled by their indiflfer- 
ence, and endeavored, in various ways, to give interest to the lesson ; grad- 
ually I was led to adopt the mode of procedure which I will presently 
describe. 

The reading-book used by the more advanced of my pupils — girls from 
twelve to fifteen years of age— contains many excellent selections ; and from 
among these I chose a number which I deemed worthy of careful study. I 
examined each one, and ascertained how much labor it would require to be 
able to give a grammatical analysis of the sentences, and express their 
meaning in other words ; to explain the historical allusions ; and to describe 
the people, places, and productions of foreign lands, when these were men- 
tioned in the passages studied. Sometimes a single paragraph of a sketch 
or essay, or two or three stanzas of a poem, would require all the time we 
CQuld devote to the exercise in one day ; sometimes we could easily and prof- 
itably take more ; but always I endeavored to assign as nearly as possible 
that which would demand industry and effort, yet could be prepared without 
difSculty. 

It was pleasant to see the eagerness with which they searched encyclo- 
paedias, gazetteers, and dictionaries ; to answer their intelligent, thoughtful 
questions ; and to give a clue to guide them out of their perplexities. The 
class which has recently left the school under my care, for one of a higher 
grade, entered with peculiar interest and delight into this kind of study ; and 
to illustrate my plan more fully, I will, with your permission, bring them 
before you. 

Imagine then a class of sixteen or eighteen girls, ready to begin their 
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recitation, their reading-books open at a description of the river Nile. On& 
of them reads as 'follows : — 

" For many an hour have I stood upon the city-crowning citadel of Cairo, 
and gazed unwearedly upon the scene of matchless beauty and wonder that 
lay stretched beneath my view — cities and ruins of cities, palm forests and 
green savannas, gardens, and palaces, and groves of olive. On one side, tha 
boundless desert with its pyramids ; on the other, the land of Goshen, with 
its luxuriant plains, stretching far away to the horizon. Yet this is an exotic 
country. That river winding through its paradise, has brought it from far 
regions unknown to man. That strange and richly varied panorama has 
had a long voyage of it ! Those quiet plains have tumbled down the cata- 
racts ; those demure gardens have flirted with the Isle of Flowers, five 
hundred miles away ; and those very pyramids have floated down the waves 
of the Nile. In short, to speak chemically, that river is a solution of Ethiopia's 
richest regions, and that vast country is merely a precipitate." 

After analyzing the sentences and defining the more important words, 
various questions are asked. For example : Give some account of Cairo f 
What is a pyramid? Describe the Egyptian pyramids? What do you 
ktow of the land of Goshen ? What is an exotic, and what is meant by an 
exotic land? In what form did those plains come down the cataracts f 
Give us some account of the cataracts of the Nile. How were those vast 
pyramids floated down the river. " In short, to speak chemically, that river 
is a solution of Ethiopia's richest regions, and that vast country is merely a 
precipitate." Explain this sentence? What is it to speak chemically T 
What is a solution and a precipitate ? Why is it correct to use such terms 
here ? 

Another paragraph describes the annual inundation of the Nile : — 

" The stream is economized within its channel until it reaches Egypt, when 
it spreads abroad over the vast valley. Then it is that the country presents 
the most striking of its Protean aspects : it becomes an archipelago, studded 
with green islands, and bounded only by the Libyan Hills and the purple 
range of the Mokattan Mountains. Every island is crowned with a village 
or an antique temple, and shadowy with palm-trees or acacia groves. Every 
city becomes a Venice, and the bazaars display their richest and gayest cloths 
and tapestries to the illuminations that are reflected from the streaming 
streets." 

Many interesting questions are here suggested. What are Protean as- 
pects, and why so called ? Where are the Libyan Hills and the Mokattari 
Mountains? Describe an Arab village — an ancient Egyptian temple — a- 
palm tree — an acacia.' Give some account of Venice. How does every 
city become a Venice?' What is a bazaar ? 

We followed the study of " The Nile " with that of the poetical " Address ' 
to the Mummy in Belzoni's Exhibition." The manner of treating the first 
stanza will show the way in which the whole was studied. 

" And thou hast walked about — bow strange a story ! 
In Thebes's streets, three thousand years ago ; 



When the Memnoniiuii wm in. all itf glory. 

And time had not begun to oTerthrow 
Thoie temples, paliaoei, and piles stapeodoua, 
Of which the yery ruins are tremendons." 

The class are asked if they know anything of the author of these lines^ 
and of the trayeller Belzoni ; and having stated such facts as they have heen 
able to procure respecting them, one is called upon to explain the first words 
of the poem. 

'*And thou hast walked about'* The writer speaks as if the mummy 
were actually before him, while writing. Do you think that this was the 
ease ? Lucy may answer. 

" I suppose that he wrote the poem after returning from a visit to the ex- 
hibition, but remembered so perfectly how it looked, that he seemed still to 
be where he could see it." 

Has any one a different opinion ? Maria, you may give yours. 

" I thjnk that he might have composed a part^ at least, of the poem while 
at the exhibition, and then have written it after returning home." 

" How strange a story ! " Harriet may tell why it was strange. 

"Bodies usually decay in a short time, but this body had lasted thousands 
of years, owing to its having been embalmed. It seemed very strange to 
look at it, and remember that so many years had passed away since it was 
alive, and yet it looked as it did when it used to walk through the streets of 
Thebes." 

Alice, you may give some account of Thebes. 

" Thebes was anciently the capital of Egypt. It is not known when it 
was founded, but the time of its greatest prosperity was, probably, when 
I>avid and Solomon reigned in Judea. Its ruins are wonderful. They ex- 
tend seven or eight miles on both sides of the Nile, from each bank to the 
enclosing mountains. The most remarkable are the temple of Karnac, the 
palace of Luxor, and the Memnonium. The mountains are pierced with 
tombs, many of which are richly adorned with paintings and sculptures." 

The Memnonium is mentioned in the next line. Helen may tell us what 
she knows about it. 

**The Memnonium was the temple-palace of Rhamses the Great Its 
rains show that it must have been a most beautiful specimen of architecture. 
There is in its grand hall a double row of pillars, crowned with capitals re- 
sembling the bell-shaped lotus flowers. These are very large and of solid 
stone, but the light and graceful shape of the flower is perfectly imitated. 
In the outer Court, the fragments of an immense statue lie around its pedes- 
tal. Once it must have weighed nearly nine hundred tons ; and the head 
Was so large that although several millstones have been cut out of it, its size 
does not appear to have been lessened." 

£mma may explain the next three lines. 

" Time is here compared to a giant of such immense strength that he could 
throw down the magnificent palaces and temples that had been built with so 
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much labor. But wheo the mummy was a living man, they were in all their 
splendor — Time had not even begun to destroy them. " 

It is proper for me to say, as I conclude, that I hare no desire that such 
a study of reading lessons should take the place of practice in elocution. I 
am aware that some time must be given to this alone ; but the frequent or 
.occasional study of reading lessons in this manner, will, I think, be attended 
with two advantages. Our pupils will read them far better, for they will 
have a more genial sympathy with the writer, and a more intelligent per- 
ception of his meaning. At the same time, they will form a habit which 
will be of indescribable benefit to them in after life — the habit of comparing 
different views and statements, of trying an author by the great eternal 
standard of Truth, and of earnestly questioning the Past, the Present, and 
the Future. a. a. h. 



From the Indiana School Journal. 
SCHOOL VISITATIONS. 

No complaint is more common from teachers, than that "parents will not 
visit the school. " Every teacher knows the great influence of parental visits 
upon the general interest of the school : hence he feels an anxiety to have 
what he rarely gets. " How shall I get parents to visit the school ?" is fre- 
quently asked ; " not one has called during the quarter." And one principal 
of a Seminary stated publicly, on examination day, that not more than three 
parents had visited it during the year. 

The indifference of parents and citizens is a great fault, and much to be 
regretted, and teachers should set themselves to work to change the habit. 
The question is asked, how can it be done ? Like everything else of import- 
ance, by hard work and well directed skill. 

Experience of some ten years in Public Graded Schools proves to me that 
the thing is not only possible, but comparatively easy to be attained. 

When anything is to be brought about, a teacher should lay his plans 
carefully, and when formed, steadily execute them. 

First, a teacher must waken up his scholars, excite them in their studies, 
and get up a pride for the school. If he cannot do this, he can never reach 
the community, and had better give up all hopes of success. 

If he can succeed in arousing the ambition and energy of his pupils, he 
may feel confident of succeeding in getting out the parents. After the 
teacher has created interest among his pupils, let him see the directors and 
some other prominent men in his district or town. Get their promise to be 
present at school on an appointed day, invite every parent that he sees to 
visit the school at that time, give general notice to the scholars that direct- 
ors, clergy, and parents are coming. Let them be prepared with extra 
exercise of interest, brisk and varied, such as declamations, concert recita- . 
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iionSy and readings, mental arithmetic or geography, and whatever else the 
age of the pupils will admit of. When the time comes, go through with all 
the exercises that were prepared. Some will be present, perhaps but few, 
hut a beginning has been made ; you have set the people to talking <ibcut 
the school^ favorahly. Appoint another day for similar exercises, and urge 
all to be present You have but to tax the ingenuity to vary the exercises, 
and the skill to interest pupils, to secure the attention of every parent. 

The teacher who never or rarely sees parents in school, may charge him- 
self with 95 per cent, of the blame for it, and has only to try the experiment 
suggested, to be convinced of the fact. But few parents will attend merely 
from a sense of duty. They must be interested when they visit, and when 
pleased, they will not fail to attend, and induce others to accompany them. 
To teach an efiBcient school, requires energy, skill, and learning. These, 
properly directed, will enable any one of ordinary perseverance to succeed ; 
without them, he ought not to engage in a work so important, involving the 
present and future interest of immortal beings. J. H. 



SCHOOLS IN SWEDEN. 

GYMl^ASTICS. 

There are two respects in which the Swedish school system is far superior 
to ours. 

One is in the universal teaching of gymnastic exercises. Every school- 
building has its large, high room, with earthen or matted floor, and all sorts 
of implements for developing the muscles — ^ladders, poles, wooden horses, 
crosa-bars up to the roof, jumping-places, ropes for swinging, knotted ropes 
for climbing, &c. The scholars are not allowed to exercise on what they 
wish, but there is a regular, scientiflcally-arranged system. They are trained 
in squads, and move and march, sometimes to music, at the word of com- 
mand. 

At a large public school in Stockholm, I saw the lads in their noon lessons 
■at gymnastics. The teacher gave the word, and a dozen sprang out toward 
41 tall pole with cross-bars, and clambering up it, each hung with his legs, 
then, at the word all together dropped their heads backward and hung by 
the feet and ankle, then again recovered and let themselves down. Another 
party, one after the other, squirmed up a naked mast ; another pulled them- 
selves up hand over hand on a knotted rope ; others, in succession, played 
leap-frog over a wooden horse ; then they marched to the beat of the drum. 
The smaller or weaker boys begin with the lowest grade of exercise, and 
follow up, according to a scientific system, arranged for health. They all 
seemed to go into it with the greatest relish, and showed well-trained mus- 
cular pewer. 1 could not but conclude that the superior physique of the 
Swedish men is not entirely due to climate. When will America learn that 
health and strength have their unescapeable laws.' — IT. Y, Tribune, 
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RULES FOR TEACHERS. 

1. From your earliest connection with your pupils, inc^ilcate the necessilj 
of prompt and exact obedience. » 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness, — and let your pupils understand thai 
you mean exactly what you say, 

3. Never promise anything, unless you are quite sure you can give all you 
pfomise. 

4. Always punish a pupil for willful disobedience, but never punish with 
undue severify, nor in anger. 

^. Never let your pupils see that they can vex you, or make you lose 
your self-command. 

6. If pupils are under the influence of an angry or petulant spirit, wait till 
they are calm, and then reason with them on the impropriety of their con- 
duct 

7. Never yield anything to a pupil because he looks angry, or attempts to 
move you by threats and tears. Deal mercifully but justly, too. 

8. A little present punishment, when the occasion arises, is more effectual 
than the threatening of greater punishment, should the fault be repeated. 

9. Never allow your pupils to do at one time, what you have forbidden^ 
under like circumstances, at another. 

10. Teach the young to feel that the only sure and easy way to appear 
good is to he good. 

11. Never allow tale-bearing. 

12. If a pupil abuses your confidence, make him feel, for a time, the want 
<tf it 

18. Never allude to former errors when real sorrow has been evinced for 
having committed them. Treat the truly repentant with special kindness. 

14. Encourage in every suitable way a spirit of diligence, obedience, 
perseverance, kindness, forbearance, honesty, truthfulness, purity and cour- 
teousness. 

15. Never speak in a scolding and fretful manner, but use tones of gentie- 
ness. 

16. Strive to convince your pupils that you are their true friend and will 
do them good. — Nbrthencrs Teacher and Parent. 



Feeling his Responsibility. — The Prussian School Counsellor Dinton 
nobly said, " I promised God that I would look upon every Prussian peasant 
child as a being who could complain of me before God, if I did not provide 
him the best education as a man and a Christian, which it was possible to 
provide." 
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THE FIFTIETH BIRTH-DAY OF AGASSIZ, THE NATURALIST. 
HAr 28, 1857. 



FsaH dwisbt's journal of music. 



[The sallowing BnM (u one will hardly need be told) are bj Longlellow, «nd were ned «eMag 
MsBdf at a hirtti<daj ^ner, which th^ will long keep in fireah remembnafla.] 

/ 
It wm fifty ye*ni ago, 

la the pleaaant month of May, 
In the beautiful Pays de Yaud, 
A child in its cradle lay. 

And Nature, the old nurse, tools 

The ehil4 upon her knee, 
Sftying : ** Here is a stoiy-book 

Ttif fiithtr hat written for thee." 

« Come, wander with me," she said^ 
"Into regions yet untrod ; 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God." 

And he waadefed away and away, 

With Nature, the dear old aurse, 
Who aaag to him night and day 

The rhynus of the uairerie. 

And whenever the way seemed long, 

Or his heart began to fail. 
She would sing a more wonderM song, 
' Or tell a more marrelous tale. 

:8o she keepi him sfeiU a ohUd/t 

Aad will not let him go. 
Though at times his heart beats wild 

Por the beautiful Pays de Yaud; 

Though at times he hears in his dreams 

The Ranz des Vaohes of old, 
And the rush of movataia s tteams 

Vh>m glaeieri clear and cold ; 

And the mother at home says "Hark ! 

For his voiee I listen and yeam ; 
It is- growing late and dark. 

And my boy doea not return ! " 
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A FUV WORDS TO THE TEACHIKS OP OUR SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

As the season approaches for the oammencement of our summer schools, 
we desire to call the attention of those who are to teach, to a few points. 
It is presumed that such have already qualified themselves for their high 
caUing, so far as relates to the requirements of the law. But, in order that 
their efforts may he crowned with success, and that they may accomplish 
the greatest amount of good, we would urge upon their attention the fol- 
lowing considerations : 

1. Strwe,from the leginning^ to make your school pleasant and profitable. 
Let your pupils see and feel that your heart is in your work ; that you wish 
to do them good. To this end, always wear a cheerful countenance, and do- 
what you can to make every exercise pleasant and attractive. 

2. Ha/ce order. Without good discipline, you cannot hope to accomplish 
much ; indeed, with inefficient or lax discipline, your school may prove an 
injury and not a Messing. "Order is heaven's first law;" and earth and 
the school-room are nearest like Heaven when under the most perfect in- 
fluence of the law of order. Therefore, aim to have system and order. Have 
but few rules, and see that they are reasonable and that they are implidtiy 
and promptiy obeyed. Strive to make every lesson so. interesting that it will 
secure attention, and never proceed with a recitation, unless the school is- 
orderly, and the class intent on the exercise of the hour. 

3. iTisist on neatness. Habits of personal cleanliness and of neatness in 
the school-room will do much to secure order. H^nce do what you can to 
promote right feeling and action in this direction. Encourage your pupils 
to come into the school-room with tidy apparel, and with face and hair in 
proper condition, and be sure not to allow them to make the floor a substitute 
for a spit box. Neatness and order are twin sisters. They thrive best to- 
gether; and, often, when separated, they languish and die. Therefore^ 
cherish both. They will greatiy help each other, and together, will much 
assist you and make your labors light and attractive. 

4. Manifest a Tcindly interest in the little ones under your cha/rge. Make 
ibem feel that you arPtheir friend, and that you wi^ to do them good^ 
Remember that every hour of the day you are making impressions upon 
living, growing material. Let those impressions be right. Let them all 
tend to mould the little ones into the likeness of perfect men and women. 

5. Instil into the minds of your pupih correct tiews as to the objects for 
vihieh they attend school. If possible, cause them to feel that they come to 
learn those things which will make them wiser, better, happier, and more 
useful. Tell them that diligence and order will do much to elevate them 
and prepare them for the business of life, and that they cannot hope for suc- 
cess without them. 

6. Strive^ daily and hourly^ to inculcate good moral lessons. Teach your 
pupils that if they must be happy, they must be good. Teach them lessons 
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of love, of kindness, of patience, of cheerfulness, of chtritv. Teseh them to 
epeak pure words, to think pure thoughts, to perform pure acts. Cause 
them to feel that the eye of God is ever upon them, and that they aire de- 
pendent upon Him for life an^ all of life's hlessings and privileges* 

7> Bo what you can to interest parents^ and induce them to mdt ymiTs 
school. As often as may he conrenient, visit the parents at their homes, and 
invite them to call at the school. No school can he, in the highest degree, 
successful, unless the three great parties,— teacher, pupils and parenta, — 
ied and manifest the right spirit. Therefore feel that it is a part, and an 
important part, of the mission of the true teacher, to labor for the promotion 
of a right feeling and right action on the part of pupils and parents. Labor 
constantly, labor earnestly, labor judiciously, labor cheerfully, and in due 
time ** if you faint not, " you will reap your reward. — Oonneeticut Sc^ol 
Journal. C* 
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From the Hew Tork Teacher. 
TEACHER'S SALARIES 



In our own experience hitherto, we have not found increase of salary, 
however desirable for every man of whatever business, to be productive of 
a more plethoric state of the podcet, except when certain principles of laying 
out money have been adopted. If men xshoose to spend their funds for w)\at- 
ever the impulse of the moment may dictate, it matters little whether tlieir 
salary be t^OO or $800; for in every position of life, the higher the rewaids, 
the greater the opportunity to disburse without reference to the future. • If 
strict rules be laid down at the outset, and lived up to through the year, 
then the greater the salary, the greater is the amount available for tbe futipre. 
Teachers are proverbially a poverty-stricken set; they start poor, t^ey 
continue poor, and so far as we know, they die poor. Indeed, a teacher who 
should have cleared five thousand dollars by long industry in his profession, 
would be a standing marvel — espeoiaUy from our public schools. But isf'^e 
&ousand dollars too much for an educated professional man to hope for as 
the result of twenty or twenty-five years of devoted attention to his busino^f 

If we can hint at any means by which so desirable an amount may: be 
secured, whether by showing directly how it may be acquired, or indireetly 
by giving causes why it is not acquired, our intentioa will have been accom- 
plished. 

But before we open upon this, let us offer one word to a class of teadhers 
whom we have purposely avoided in our former papers. on thissulyect 
There are many working in our broad state for the means of obtainiiig tbat 
of which poverty, hitherto, has prevented the enjoyment— a complete srfpd- 
culture, so fiur as the schools can give it Thore is many a maidea w<»Ung 
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( ill tbe ih^ydide ach<K^lR>uad for UtUe reward, who purposes from hor savim^ 
f to ooUect enough lor a oourse at the Normal Halls, that then she may go 
. focih on her Hfe-ttussion of doing good, prepa/red for its duties as an intel- 
ligent, Doble-hearted woman. We honor all of them ; and on these Teacher 
f pages would bid them *^ God speed.^' Maj iiu^ change from the lowest rank 
•^at one dollar per week and board around — to the highest, at $800 per 
, miamy whi<5h we believe is near the limit for female teachers, be speedy ; 
• ibr we nud, them, disciplined by just such toil, to help v» iJong. 

There is maity a youth, too, struggling on in doubt and in darkness, with 
a.firm resoWe to become a man, equal in scholarship to the best in the land. 
' We would grasp die brave hands and acknowledge even the brave hearts of 
meh teachers, laboring with Christ-like ardor for their charge, and striving 
ihily to become more full of thejpotff^r for effecting good in the world, either 
as teachers of youth or teachers of men. We need not tell fhbm to save 
ifaeir dimes, for amid the twrn and reproach of the present they can see in 
Hie misty future a time when these shall be changed to words of trust and 
•confidence. All honor, we say, to the youth or maiden, thus working in our 
profession, and developing in themselves and in others that noble thing 
which men call o?MracUr, Gentle words come not often to them now, but 
they shall come hereafter. 

And now, why don't teachers as a class, succeed hi laying up a little 
money, or how can they do it? That's the question before us, interesting to 
all, unproJttdbU to none. 

1.' Teaehers change their places too often. If a storm is imagined in the 
'^Batance, they are ready to run before it, as if they could find a place where 
no storms shall come. Brother pedagogue, you can't do that in this world ; 
and this world is where your services are more peculiarly needed just dow. 
K your pkce is a " hard *' one, so much the more need exists of a true-heai*ted, 
resolute man to make it easy. If your salary is small, make yoursdf a 
^Mcessity to the place, and it will be made larger. Teachers should never 
•despair, while one supporter remains firm. Storms do not last forever, and 
there is glory in overcoming all ^e obstacles of ignorance and superstition, 
xaiher than in turning from the way dismayed, downcast, cowardly. H^ed 
Oarlyle's rough words: *^ Who is he that says there is a lion in tiie way ? 
fUuggard I thou must slay the lion then ; the way has to be traveled." 

Besides, if a small salary won't Sustain life, how will it be with none at 
ill? We believe that teachers are more likely to be called to good posts 
ftvok poor ones, than frokn idlenes& Trustees, have feund it better to get 
-fliose who have a heart which oon^Is them to worh^ rather than those hav- 
ing hearts indifEerent to labor. Above all, we think that too many teachers 
keep poor by just. working long enough in a place to obtain enough funds 
I6r caxrying themaelvea away^ and then spend that little amount in finding 
abot&er apot for another toiling hour. ' We appeal to the experience of half 
Hia teachers who read tbose pi^ea to sustain this position. One great remedy 
ikma is sHch to four ioorh. The tradesman must do it for success ; the 
lawyer must do it ; the physiciaA must do it ; the farmer, the clergyn^an, 
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^e teacher — 9II mubt stick to their tDorh m order to succeed in making 1^. 
liTiDg, and in sating for the coming jear^. 

■ 2. Teachers are too fond of trmeling. We know that the breadth of 
ifefon which traveling secures is eminently desirable for those whose very^ 
profession is apt to make small things appear great, and we would join most . 
heartily in securing such a sum as would satisfy the desire of the eye for. 
siting, and <>f the, ear for hearing. But as things are in our times it is im- 
practicable. Is it not truCy as we have charged, that teachers like travelingi 
too well for their pocket's interest ? Do We not always hear the question as . 
won as vacation begins, "Where are you going this vacation ?" But rail- 
fbads are not saving banks, except for stockholders ; and first class hotels — ' 
pwfessional teachers will use no others — arc expensive not only to their 
pfroprietors for the mirrors and the furnishings, but to the guests for the' 
«QJoyment thereof. If teachers would make money they must bo keepers 
tt home. They must believe in Chicago, and the prairies ; they must exer- ' 
dse more faith in the Geography and in Bayard Taylor's travels. Young 
teachers must remember that the fifty dollars of a vacation trip, if put at 
interest will be fifty dollars still, but if invested in railroad tickets will cease 
to be their own forever. It is hard to cut off this great joy of traveling, but 
Tkmust he cut off for the first few years of life, if the last would be made 
comfortable from tlto tes^ier's stipend. 

3. Avoid all accounts at dry goods or at hool stores. If you must have 
ftcm, cast them up every week, to be certain they are not growing too rap- 
idly. We suppose that most teachers will call that parsimony which Dr. 
Franklin would call economy ; but it may be renumbered that Dr. Franklin 
made money and teachers donH. Speaking of books — the question occurs 
as to the library of the teacher. We suspect that our professional brethren « . 
ire not usually, as a class, quite select enough in their hooka It is so 
pleasant at the close of a hard day's work to take some light book and content > 
one's self with its prettily turned phrases, instead of turning to some of the 
Wbrld's master spirits, whose thoughts in rough garb demand an effort of the . 
weary mind. Yet,, because we believe that teacher is useless, who has 
ceased himself to grow in mental strength, we would lift up our voice against 
the cessation of toil when school hours are past The teacher's library need 
not for the first five years growfasty but it should grow well. Afewd^^lw's "• 
liglitly expended wiU secure mai^y great thoughts, and thus the mind and 
tiio.pocket become ^* harmairiottily deireloped.'* Our modem wiseacres will * 
jMPdon the desecration of their favorite phrase, but it expresses an idea in ' 
1^ connection worthy of their attention. 

In conclusion, let us say, if teachers can not be economical without being . 
miserly, they ou^t to prefer remaining in poverty. A stingy old school* 
master is the meanest object in Cl;iristendom, as a {urovident^ broad'^souled, 1 
hep^ven-working schoohnaster is one of the noblest; but the thought of tbe 
great Dr. Arnold — that big-hearted teacher and earnest man— is n^t an ' 
lumataral one : ** Depend upan it, the comfort of an income already secured 
is great^ when a man feels at all unwell^ , 

Vol. a S 



Gibbon, at the close of bis great work, informft the reader thereof that li 
Was first conceived '* among the ruins of the capital.'* Although it may- 
%ppear presumptuous, yet we wf>uld fain shelter ourself under his great ex- 
ample for stating that the idea of these articles was first oonceiYed ** amoi^ 
the ruins of our capital. " It chanced that we counted the cost of Hvicig;^^ 
the other day, for the ensuing year, being surprised at the limited atook off 
^^e ready'' on hand as the result of the present; and haying carefully 
concluded every probable expense to which we shall be subjected, and, 
having subtracted the sum from the salary we expect in due time to give oup' 
receipt for, we were overjoyed to find a balance in our favor of— $6.81. De-. 
ternxlned on securing such an unprecedented result, we also proceeded tOk. 
strengthen our position by writing an article on the propriety of economy . 
IQ all teachers, hoping thereby to induce sondry others of our ^^ cloth" ta. 
commence getting rich at the same time. Brothers, let's try it thi*ee years., 
and see what comes of it ! 



1*1 



Snjtrinttnbntt's Jepwrlmmt. 



DISTRIBUTION OP DICTIONARIES. v 

For a few months past, I have been subjected to harsh and severe criticisni ' 
from certain sources, for what has been termed official neglect and delin- 
quency, with respect to tlie distribution of Dictionaries, purchased by the ' 
State. At one time, report even went so far as to say, that in some strange * 
manner five or six hundred of Sfiid Dictionaries had disappeared, which , 
would account for non-distribution to (certain localities. 

The following correspondence is respectfully submitted as furnishing all 
the explanation that is required : 

Milwaukee, May 11, 185T. 
B. IC Booth, Bbq. : ^ 

J>ear Sir : — On arriving in your city this ovenisg^ my attention wu called to aaa. ^ 
editorial in yoar daily i«suo of this dale, rt:ileeiiag upon my fidelity, if not ray integrilgr»> f 
as a public officer. X grant that the work of diistribution of Dictionaries, to which yonr^ f 
article refers, may have seemed tardy— unreasonably so; but a simple statement ot'i 
fiMts will show that my duty has been faithfully performed so far as circumstances 
wottld permit. 

Immediately on the arrival of the Dictionaries in Milwaukee, the distribution o^ 
ihew was commeneed trough Messrs. Gardiner A Ilibbard, who promptly forwarded * 
as Isat and as &r as tbey ooald find oonveyanee. This done, they addressed letters to- * 
the Begisters of oonnties not supplied, nquefcting information as to tho manner in : 
which the Dictionaries should be sent them y and in every case an order in reply re^ f 
oeiyed immediate attention. * - ' , > 



Tkia WM 4oa% and ehwgoi pre-paid, thoaKh tii« LagialAtve had B«glMtod (o nalia 
yrdTiitoB f«r raeb pwpOM. 

la reladoB to Uie balance of Dletionaries, remaining on hand in one of tlie Vara- 
kraies of thia ei^ — Uiey were promptly ordered to be forwaided to Madison on tha 
iMiipt of tlM ReaolvHon of r^qneat from tfio Seoaiel And I an aaaared hj Heam. 
Baon Bro. 4 €k>.,1faittae:rii^n Mat forward St IbaeailiMeprceUoable period altar 
nmMmgwKj «fd«r, . 

Oae otker axplaaaUon, — the order to the warahouaamaa in Ifadiion wai, not ta 
deliver two eertain bozai of Dietioaariefr-^he onlj onai then in ttora at that plaoa— 
as the county for which they ^ere sought to bo obtained by an nngentlemanly dc mandy 
had already been anppliedb 

My Icng absence from the State by reason of the protracted and dangeroas illness of 
■y wife, must be my ozcnse for not correcting the misapprehension above alluded to/ 
ttid availing myself of the presence of members of the iMgielatare for ftirther dlstriba- 
tien. A. 0OK8TA!rninB BAltRt. 



Jft7iM«A«e, May tl| liST. 

,A«cr 



Ikar Sirs—Uy attention haa been called to an artiela in the Fne J9moer«t of yaa^ 
ttrday's date, refloating somewhat npoa yoarfldelity and promptness in the distribat&oa 
of Dictionaries for the several districts throughout the Btate. In justice to yourself, I 
win state that the Dictionaries were reoeivod by Gardiner k Hibbard, from Messrs. 
M*rriam, of Massa^nsetts, some time daring Uie early fall of 1855. Previous to the 
i«0ilpt of them, wb had macFe ammgeuienti with yon for their distribution. On thalr 
mival, wa al ettoa eommeaead dlitrfbwtiag them to the savaral eonnttas so fltf «a iv«' 
Hisa aUa. Many of the ooaaties were so far nsMvad ftoaa aagr iteamhaat or raShmad 
erauanniafttioa, that wa were unable to forward to Uiam. In every inataaoe whaia 
this was the ease, we wrote to the Register of the Countyi requesting him to advise ua , 
as to tha best method of sending the books, or to send an order by some team iJuut 
might be coming to Milwaukee, and we would forward them at once. 80 far a« year, 
doty was concerned in the distribution, I believe it to have been faithfully perforaied* , 
and that no blame whatever can be attached to you, as all was done that could be;, 
sM-tbd DielSanaries were sent forward as fast as was possible. 
Respectftilly, your obedient servant, 

B. L. H. GARDIKEB. 

It may be weQ to state here, by way of further explanation, that of the 
nearly three thousand digtricts reported tc^ the Department, all, save two 
hundred and twenty-six, had Dictionaries forwarded them between the first 
days of October, 1855, and of February, 1856. Why these were not fur- 
nished has been explained. 

A ficcond distribution will be made, and all unsupplied districts furnished^ 

with Dictionaries as soon as full returns have been received from the several 

counties. 

A. CONSTANTINE BARRY, 

Supt Cff Public In$trtietian. 



■ BciLD good school houses, employ' competent teachers, and wo xaiay in- - 
saribeoa«iirpiimi doorsi ** For rent" ^ 



'jo«Etfju»«r SDmftinoK^-* 
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NEW TOLUME. 

After an interval of nearly four monthS| the Wisconsin J^dutsnal or 
Education again makes its appearance. The delay in commencing the 
second volume of the Joubnal was occasioned by a number of circumstanced^ 
the ia4)ftfromiBeBl of which was, the difficulty in effecting an arrangemop^ 
with any one to take charge of ^e editorial department It was expected, 
at tb«k close of the last volume, to issue the first number of the second 
volume on the 15th of March last Unforeseen events preiented thflf pUia 
tilen contemplated from being carried into effect as soon as expected. The 
i^sident editor did not enter upon his duties with the understanding, nor 
with the expectation, to continue connected with the Journal as clu,ef 
edi^or^ longer ^han until such time as other arrangements could be effect^d^ 
tapering him from.suph irespon^bility. On this point, we take the lih^rlg^ 
^-r^U^^^t what) wa« laid in the closing number of the fir&t vojumt ; . ■ .» 

' ^At a ittMtiiig 6f the 0ta,t« feawlMn' Assodatioii, in Augtut llist, tbe rd^ident ddftor 
if this JovBNAXidiitinetly stated his disiiicliiiation to assume the responsibilities of th» 
•ditoriiil department, and only consented; to accept the position with the understanding 
that he was to be reliered as soon as other arrangements could be perfected. No pro« 
vision was subsequently made for supplying the place, and he has been compelled* 
oontrary to his wishes, to discharge the duties of the office." 

The pressure of other duties, demanding a very large shfure of the tiqaft 
of the resident editor, rendered it impossible for him to attend to the edit* 
•rial dq>artraeQt and supervision of the Journal, without taxing himsrif 
with too large an amount o£ labor. By the present arrangement^ be 
will be relieved, to a great extent, from the duties which he has hitherto 
been obliged to discharge. This arrangement will last until the next an- 
nual meeting of the State Teachers' Association, when that body will review 
what has been done, and give such directions as may be deemed most con- 
ducive to the interests of the Joprhal, and the cause of education generally. 



ANNUAL MEETING. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Wisconsin State Teachbrs* Assogxa* 
tion njriU be held at Waukesha, on Wednesday, August 12th. Every teacher 
should begin early to make such arrangements as to attood the meetikig* 



SeiK>«l officers, and fHends of education genetaUy, Aould afeo ondM^of ^ 
Jm there. Bottnees of much importance to our educational intefesta will 
deuhttei come before the Aasociation. The Waukeih* B^nblioaki saja: 
^The ieilteBS aitt expected to open th^ bouses, and ^xtoad bospiialHy 
l^lb^laage Boiiber of teachers who will be pneseBi." 



OUR SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 

Ws eomiDenco the second tolume of the JotmnAL wtth but ftw Buttoci(> 
bers, ttMe from the State sufoscHption. Our terms contemplate adttmea 
fvpamtSj eotiBeqtMntlj those whose names sppear on our boclis as 'stibt 
Wibera to Ibe tml Tdiume^ will not be oonsiae^ed as s U bto4 b<l H i t^ Hil 
■ n wus i J -^oiftme, unleiB tlieir subscriptiOAS be pnnnptly veifewe^, aMid 'M 
iMi^ fwmttod lo us in compliance wMi our tenis. iTs hive no Ml^<ili({ 
SfjestB, Md^iusttiMrelbre depend on the eflbvtHef the Mmds of efiiieMidt 
^ send an 6nbecrtt)ers. We must hare a good subsorlpdon Hit, to ttiaM 
VMiitepev a payhig one. The number of subs^bers to the first volvlffe Wfii 
not as large as it should haye been, but we faepe soon to be alile tt 
iqwrt ftve thousand. If each school officer aad.toacher wouM tike a Mtle 
pifaw, the JovKKJo. might easily be piaeed on a desirable fbeting. It la 
true tbe ctreuktion of the Journai. in Hie Sta1« is large — larger, p^hspii 
tinm tiiat of most Educational Journals In other ^tes. The State sub^ 
Sttiptum ia 8,400 cities. But it must be borne in mind that the price paid 
pK copy Iry the State scarcelj corisrs the cost of piq[»r, printtng, and bind^ 
inf. TkB drief peeuaiaiy adraatage whkh the JooniAL derives fronk tfaa 
State flobaeriptlon is, it affords an inriting medium for adtertiMsrs; adver* 
tinasents la tiie Jovskaxi And their way Into erery town and organlied 
Sikool dialHet hi tibe State. IBut tibe patronage derived from this souvn^ 
skale i»idlogeliierinadequate to the support of the JonaliAL. 



HOW SHALL INDIFFERBNOE BB RI»fBDI£D? 

, NOm of the most prominent complaints of teachers frem every ^uarUi^ 
ii ti^« laek of interest on the part lof parents. With only :sn occasienai 
SMOfition, every letter we receive, speal^a of the indifiereilee of thii paopta 
ar one Of flie- great hind^nces to the teacfaeir's'- success. Tins prevailing 
•patby on ihe pairt of parents and guardians, is not because public attentioia 
has not been often called to the subject ; teachers, And £nends of education; 
hftite repeatedly and temestly sought to impress the public through M 
press, hy toctures, and m every other possible way, of the necessiliy e( 



w wxBoomnr wcbxaxs of mnook^mm. 

Mikillitiiig a lively iitiiiidet in the aUkirs of the schoel-royni. Tfie bett 
iUeat 4>f the iNMintry has been diveoted to the enferoemeiil of the trutti^ 
ttitl itig ft immmoQiit ^tjr of eyery patriot and ohristianJto manifest a per* 
•mmI aad actire hiterest in oar eommon schools. Bot all appeals thos ht^ 
howeyer earnest, eloqiient or eonVindng, have failed to bring the Inhabit- 
ants of school districts, to a proper sense of obligation and duty. It would 
aeem, therefore, that no amount of writing or talking on the duty of parents 
and others to make frequent yisitations to the school-room,' will alone be 
Hkely to bring about such a condition of things as is desirable. Some 
other incentires to aetio^ besides i|pii^s to duty, wiU; ifobably yet be 
£»und. By what methods public sentiment on this subject is to be reroln- 
IfooiNd attd iadMh^ee ovffroome,, is lua inquiry worthy of the oaMfest 
•ttaMi^n of eT«py t«a4ibir., .Whocti^ shall origmate a ttraetioal espedieHft 
4ir reipotlng'the apathy and negligenoe of school districts^ and for tuniiii^ 
iht oliaiKiriB of "^wgfalt |o tbe places where childrei^ and y<mth ara dai^ 
l«Qeli)«lg,ilb(K8e inipwwtons of dMimcter, which atv to ah«pa their 'ftrtaia 
#Mli9y 'r-'Wb^nbB ihalt 4rHae^»ptenlor rendering Uia aohool^nNm a pSaoa 
•f attM^Te mt^H, wham tba p(^ple> shaU delight to,eoQgv«iale to §pf»d • 
Waare hpuTi wiU.^sama.tM gratitude of his oountry, as smdi aa tte 90«h 
Wfer^ th0appli0|;tftOii of atoahi aa a propelling powet, or the invaukor of 
naohteiy for the tfanansbsipii ol thought by electrioi^. . .- . .4 

< 8iaiid cooaarvAtiaia' 111117 be disturbed at the ^ mention of cootriyan«eg| 
tll[padiQiitfl, oar plans, to increase school attractions in-order to ^theJfujrtharw 
IHice of the cause of eduitation. Solid sense, invincible truth, say some, ava 
the only legitimate appiiaacea for arousing the people to a proper a|ipreouk* 
lion of their educaUcmal interests. These, it is true, are essentisl elemaBts 
in all properly directed motements, but the fact must not be foi^btten thai 
miffikind have passioBS, deetees and tastes, and thit feritHsae thioe aea « 
proper treatdsent and training— instead of attempts to lop M^ at expnigate 
parts of min^a nature. There may be pletoir es;, amosdmatits, and rtmnkf* 
tions, congenial with cidtivated tai^, and: which, instead dP haiflg bindraBflis^ 
may add rigor in the pursuit of science. No inventites or disoaveries, it is 
true, will ever enable the student to dispense with earnest thought and 
laborious application to study, in the acquirement of a thorough education, 
but the facilities for gaining knowledge are continually being improved and 
multiplied. The progress which has been made is not more ascribable to 
an increased sense of duty among the people to educate^ than to new- 
plans, methods, and expedients. Every improved text-book ; every method 
iriMi makes the attainment of any science less laborions ; all itnproTeiBellts 
i» the oenstraofien and- funiishment of achool-houses; idl pkns wMoli 
Moder the exercises of the school^ooin more pleasing and attractive, av» 
hut 80 vrnxy inventions and oon^vances to aid teachers and leamenk: 
Every branch of study has been rendered less tedious and monotonous bjr 
iBodem improvement. There has been much labor-saving in the various 
4bpartm«it8 of learning, during. Ibe past quarter of a Gentury, and this 
pfogresB will not stop here, it will continue to go on. . So too, plana tat. 



vniting rational recreations and amuseraenta with intellectual and pbygicat 
development, have been successfhlly devised, and such expedients w91 
yet be greatly varied and profita|>)y multiplied. The ibtroduction of gym- 
nastic exercises has not only contributed to the healthful vigor of students^ 
but added to the attractions of schooMlfe. The comparatively modem 
plan of interspersing school ^xerdises with vocal music, ha» inspired an 
increased love of school among childretk^ and has been influential in awaken^ 
uig 1^1 interest on the part of parents. Many other means to divcMff 
school exercises and make them more inviting, have been put in operatiio 
with good results. But there is yet a great point to be reached ; an over- 
whelming indifference to be overcome ; an absorbing interest to be created^ 
And have we no right to expect that means and instrumentalities may yet 
be devised and employed, which shall turn the curreiits of mind to the 
school-room, and invest it with influences siich as will make }t the centre of 
iit^rest and attraction in every district? 



NOTES ON EDTTOATIONAL MATTERS. 

' BrBnro a recent hasty business tour through the central and northern 
portion? of pur State, we were enabled to gather a few educational facts atid 
statistics ; these, imperfect as they are, we give the readers of the Journal 

. Bf AvsB Dam. — ^This is a thriving young city on the Milwaukee and 
LaCrosse railroad* Among its. public buildings are two school houses of ^ 
respectable size and ^>pearance — one on the east side and one on the wes^ 
ado of the river. > Th^ school edifice on the east side of the river is abou^ 
40 by 60 feet ; twa stones high. The superintendent^ Hev. R. Smith, in7 
ifm^s m .th^t. ^he average attendance of scholars is about four hundred. 
ifr. Habvxt is tj^e principal of this school. The school house on the wesl( 
ade of the river is a smaller building, and accommodates only about half ji||( 
many scholars. The Beaver Dam schools are organized under the genera)> 
laws of the State. Some of the citizens of Beaver Dam. entertain the idey 
lliat a female seminary, or some literary institution of a higher order, distinQ(|[ 
from the district schools, is absolutely necessary to render the educational^ 
likcilities of the town complete. To our mind, a little more expenditure jn 
iftiarging the common schdol facHtties', and elevating the standard of studtes 
panned, would better prombte the true interests of the people. 

BiPON.— A very pretty village, and present terminus of the Milwaskeeitad: 
Hmicon railroad, has one small district school house. The inadequacy, o^ 
common school accommodations here, is apparent There are three select 
flShools in the place, in which are taught such branches as are usually pur- 
sued in district schools. Ripon inust awake to immediate action in the 
matter of providing common ^school buildings, if it would keep up with * 



^me towns in the State, of lesa m)|kalAtiaD And wealth, BiDckway Collegf^ 
Is located here, and bids fair to becproe a prominent institution of learningf« 
Oeresco, adjoining Eipon, and within, tho limits of the same town, has » 
Tery respectable school house in progrtess, to cost about $2000. 

Wautoma. — ^The county seat of Waushara county is a new and apparently 
thriving village ; population, five or six hundred. Tho whole village is ver^ 
jproi^erly organized into one school district, and a respectable school houne^ 
his been completed, about 80 by 60 feet in size, lir. Fry has charge of the- 
advanced department, and is regarded an excellent teacher. 

Pl OVER.— The county seat of Portage county, a village of some three 
or four hundred inhabitants, has one sma)l district school and one select 
8c|h>o1. The village is pleasantly located, and its future.appears encoura^ng^ 

Stevens Point. — Situate on the Wisconsin river. Portage county, ba«..a» 
piipulation from twelve to fifteen hundr^di and only one^small district sdouMii 
house. The importance of the common school interest is apparently over* 
looked ; at least no suitable provision has yet been made for the education 
of the rising generation. The magnitude and greatness of some of our 
western villages, swells to such an importance in the prospective, that the^ 
e<mm<m school seems quite too common and old fashioned ; soufetbing more 
elevated and imposing, corresponding with the magnificence of the great 
fQtiire — OQ the threshhold of which the peoftle imagine they are-ris demand- 
ed. Hence the subject of erecting academies and seminaries is discusset^ 
1^ef9re any suitable provision is made for ^be comoion school During j^ 
, stay of a few days at Stevens Point, we hear^ citizens of the plj|.ce on more 
Aian one occasion lamenting the want of an academy. This sounds ratheic^ 
A^nge, especially when it is considered that the only district school house 
ih the place cannot comfortably accommodate more than forty scholars. T<>" 
li stranger at least, there seems to be ^ great, lack of school room in the' 
tillage. 

' A fine building has recently been completed fpr a female seminary. Th^. 
irst term of this institution commenced in April last, under the control ot 
Ifrs. NoRTHiTP, late of Rochester, N, Y. Mrs. N., we believe, is also the 
<krner of the building and lot. Present number of students, forty-five.^. 
9here is lUso in the village, a small select scihool, taught in the vestry of the^^ 
]t^scopal church. The vilkge of Stevens Point has an advantageous lo-. 
»tion, and is doubtless destined to inca-ease largely in wealth and population. 

, Waubacca. — A pleasantly situated village on- a branch of the WaupajBi% 
nver, claiming a population of seven- hundrecL The]:e are in l^e villa^ one- 
-BOiaU district school, taught by Miss Brown, and one select school, taught 
ijy Mtss Steelr The school accommodations ill the place are insufficient to-, 
meet ISie wants of the population. 

' Weyauwega. — This is a pretty village in Wanpa^ca county, claiming at> 
population of one thousand. It has but one district school bousei asnoall 
dJDgy looking afifair, and altogether qut of keepiB^ with the appearance of 



i|i6 priisate reBidences and other buHdingi in the pliuse. Tlnre 4s kIbo ft 
mall select school. The people of Weyaawega are agitatiog the sohject of 
bnilding a large public school house with all the Airuishments of the best 
modem houses. It is to be hoped that an edifice worthy of the village, will 
result from this agitation. 

l9)iinoaH.--«Thi8 fioarishing city has great want ef publiegchool aoeoMHio* 
iMmm, The people appear earnestly intent en having flomething doiWi 
mi deHMeap wBl, ere long, provide suitable school room. We were m* 
Jamtfl that there are within the limitsof the oerporation^ not ht^iS^ut scvaa 
Mltator prnri^ spools; these saho^ are eliiefly side ap Af a small chMM 
•tssiwilara. Hbe danmnd fur so mmj private Mhoote inttestes that iSbfi 
pnhUcsciMKd intRMthasne* been^siifildaDtly 4and f<Hr by tiiepaople. Tlia 
Inat of ratable district school hoiues of course inereases the neoessitf to 
private schools. The Oriikesh Union School Bnilding is a vCfspeotsila 
structure, two stories high, and well finished. In this building, threa 
teachers are employed, and the numb^ of scholars in attendance is usually 
greater than can well be accommodated. Mr. Welch, the principal of the 
school, is highly esteemed, and regarded as a capable and efficient teacher 
fhe fHends of education in the city, confidently expect the building of school 
bouses in the different wards of the city, T^iU be undertaken soon. Oshk^osh 
possesses the wealth and ability to place her public schools on a footing 
iqual to any in the State. 

JoiED nn Lac. — The dty of Fond da Lae is divided into twodisHnol 
school districts; the city has no special esmetments; its seho^ are organs 
tiad nnder the general law of the State. This condition of things embarrasses 
4ie flffieiency of school supervision, retards the progress of the schools, and 
londeis their success more difficult The same remarks will apply to tiie 
city of Beaver Dam, and we believe also to others. A ciljr containing tha 
^polatipn of Fond du Lac, needs a Board of fiducation, wi& proper 
earp<Mtite powers, to manage its school affiiirs, tis much as it needs- a 
Ctenmon Gonndl with corporate authority, to look after the general interests 
tff 41ie eify. The general law of the State is w^ adapted to districts df 
fttf MPiinaiy sica, bnti where a large popnlotion is nulled la a single, districti 
wWitionJil 'poi^FMi ana demended for the management df the school. The 
Vl9tjC^*la^'gtai|llng tbe^Derci^ of powers, such as are usually conferred 
on Boards of Eucation in cities, is felt by the school officers of Fond du Laa 

The school house in district No. 1^ is a building 40 by 00 feet^ two stories 
high, and accommodates about three hundred scholars ; cost of building, 
$3000. Mr. Gi^spN^ the Principal of tbj» si^ool, is a gradviate of Yale Col* 
lege, and a highly successful teacher. The school house in district No. 2, is 
ll^Btthesame.siwas«thatinilkitriciNot...l» rMr^BB¥>m9ia4liftprineipidlof 
^ .sciiool in district H^q. 2. Bev. Kr.. Easxkah holds the oljoe of 01^ 
8| 3H ffl^i t «» d e pt The city of Fond du Lac, hm also a High ScIhk^, of whidk 
lir.'SBXPsaaD isthe principid. There are also in the city, some half 6o9m 
fflCivate schools, composed chiefly of sma}l scholars. The city of Fond dQ> 



iJK is inil^iiliy' itnpronring, and the intelligence of its population will noi 
BoMat ite educationai interests to be neglected. 

In nearlj all the dties and Tillages noticed in the foregmng sketelv them 
is a want of suflELcient school accommodation. Much has been accomplished 
worthy of commendation ; allowances must be made for the comparatiro 
uw r it e ss of ooi^ wetstem towns. It oAmi' seems almost impiosiiMe iw Mbbol 
bouses to Iceep paee with tibe rapid increase of pcindation. It ai ob s s rralit i ^ 
karweyer^ thM in many of our new villages, chnreh edifloea immrnamtMrn 
than the ^ple who occupy them. It is no unconimon thing to ftad fimr ot 
fire vtMkkg houses in a Tillage of one tiiousand iafaabitantB, and wit mm 
hilf of the fleato in Iheiti occupied on the Sabbath. A TtUage whkh haatlM 
aWlity io fiwnish ailch an oitra aiBoittt of ohttreh aecoBOMidatioD, is ianc* 
stable, if it does not provide aileast room .eiiotiigh for all the i 
aMaUe a^e within its limits^ to attends common aehooL 



TO TOyrK SITPE:EINTENDSNTS AND SCHOOL DISTBIOT OLIQEUHI 

Bt the proTisions of an Act of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
approTed March 19, 1856, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction iB 
authorized to subscribe for as many copies of the Wisconsin Journal or 
SnOCATiov as :theie are organiaged school districts in the State ; al^ one 
(»py f<nr each town superintendttot in the State. 

; The copies of the Journal for the school districts, are required to be seal 
to the district derks. The Act makes it the duty of the district clerks' ti# 
oalise each Toltuhe of the Journal to be bound and deposited in the dtstaiol 
library, subject to th^ litnttry regtilations. ' « 

* Each. town Superinlendent receiving a copy' of the Joubnal/ sliooM 
imiliediately infaifm us of the whole number of district^ and parti ef M^ 
tricte in his tmim, the rUtmes of the district clerks, the ntmBer af tA 
Histriet to which each eUrklelongs, and' the'post-o^e addr^of eaehoUrki 
It would Also be well ibr town superintendents to see tliftt district clerks ^ik 
tibie Journals which are sent hr'them fi-om the posM>ftce; A'ftwttNni 
iuperintendents haTO sent us lists of the district cW^ks for the 'present yiMT 
as above specified. • . . : ^ 



WRITE FOR THE JOURNAL. 

Etsrt teacher and iHend of the' Journal should endeavor to eontribiittf 
Mvnething to its pikges. We need items of School intelligence of immediite 
interest — liTing realities. Long moralizing discourses on schoolboy 'd^)ra- 
vtfy; flowery compositions on sunset splendours; moonlight beauties; 
dreamy sentimental poetry on absent loved ones ; ramblings by the brooit 



stdbyOr tiiroiigli fnunj iQe«d6wsi, are gnbjects tS\ well enough in 
^ftoe» hoi not exMl)/ ttoited to the columns of our Jottrhal. Whst ^»« 
7CB»t»«ve aotfuU •i^kerieneea'-^l^ctioal suggestions; improyementa in tilt 
netbods of t eo c hing and raainloiniiig discipline ; expedients and plans §aif 
jnoffssBing an inlerestln the school-rooni ; suggestions in respect to thi» erte 
of 4»hiM>l sawwi ss a ; improfemeots m the constructien of ichooi''hoHBS% mti 
iQotiwda of Tonlilatioii ; pbjsmi tnUniog of seholacs, and pffegnwMi It 
ttbooliMtteivi^ different localiti<)ft These, «»d kindled tH>SoB» legiteatily 
eeno within the xmm ^^ ^« Jounf ai*, and are emiiMMilljr. ealonkted' 40 
difhse the kind of hUonnation needed Every teaoher has a wide Md of 
obaNnration» and cannot .fiiil^ if he makes the endeavor, to note.aoiao l«oi» 
dent or «q^erisiice which would be interesting taxd instruotive to rthsst 
• There is often more incitement to action in the right direotion bf the atale^ 
ment in a few lines of a simple matter of fiict, than in a long-labored essay; 
* tigorously or beantiftiny written. 



LS7YISR8 FROM CORRESPONDBNTS. 

Bfrnnro theiaterral since the pubHcation of the last number of the JotmM^ 

a Hrge nun^ber of Tetters from corro^tpondents hare accumulated on our 

hands. Manj- of thefle cbntain inter estitig facts of the present condition and 

prospects of the schools in the localities VTiere they were written. "VTe Can 

<ynly, at this 6me, giro' a few extracts from these communications, indicating 

the progress of educational movements in different portions of the State. 
f ' . ' ' 

OBPARBtJBO. — A correspondent writes: *' This flourishing village i^ prt) 

paring to take bet position among the first in the State, in energetic endeavors 
io promote the <mmiso of common school education. The inhabitants havo 
▼oled to build, tlie presort season, an elegant two story brick school houso 
^ by 40 feet The materisls for the building are mostly on the ground f 
^stiillatod coat, $8000. The present condition of schools in the township is 
not very flattering. I am informed by the town Superintendent, there ia 
hat one American teacher in the town ; most of those employed are not well 
acquainted with the English language, and one, though paid out of the pub- 
He school fund, teaches only the Gexman language. " 

Saitk Crrr.-^. H W. writes: ''Our healthy and flourishing village ia 
rapidly increasing^ and although our school house has been enlarged several 
tfanes dtnrfng past years, we shall, ere long, be under the necessity of buiM- 
ing ft BOW od M fuo' tPottor adapted to our wants. The greatest obs^e to the' 
w«y of o«f o dnoatl o nai prosperity, is the want of interest and eflbrt on the 

part of pa^enla. * 

» 

OoTTAOE Grove. — M. S. P. makes the following enquiries and suggestions :. 

^ What Asii be done to increase an ihterest in our schools among thonnsaea 



.VnCOllBEBr JOITBlfAZ* OP WVCATMK. 

I peot>lef 1 1i»Te for the past year had the siipefvision of the sehools 
iivtilis Umn, and for the last ei^t years, tau^t Beh(M4ii'H]lto and the ad- 
Idbuog towns. There seems to be a general want ci intefetl <m the |miH "^ 
fir«sts ; they are generally willing to sustain a sdhool fin* seriMd'ttion^s M 
<aijpesr9 bnt when ateadier is once secured and placed in charge of Ibe seiioel, 
iWr eomiection with it ceases. The taaeher nrast take ^ liliole <resp<m8i<> 
Mi^; periiaps during ihe entire term not an in^vklQal w411 tisifttie school; 
f». il(IJhrB;«3hool is visited at all, it is perhups at th« close of the term, wbeii 
#e«i»ioe<r ittflnence of a risitor can be of btit little «v«iT. For ihe purpose 
Wlnelfcii^ th* people to a sense of responsibility, would it not be wefl t6 
appoint 4>r seloct some men, of suitable qualifications, in each county, whose 
ia$^ it should be to exercise a genend superrision over Hie schools, and 
i ereiy town and district in the county?" 



*' EuitxKji. — L. Rounds, town 8uperiatend«nt of Rnshford| has «eiit us H 
highly interesting account of an examination of the Eureka Public School ; 
Imt as some months have passed since the communication was written, we 
MBit the greater part of it Besides the primary studies, the branches taught 
in the Enrdca school are. Geography, Grammar, Philosophy, Physiology, 
Arithmetic^ Algebns mid Geometry. Of ^e teachers in tWs s«hc|ol, Mr. B. 
femarks : '* I consider Mr. Dean and Miss Steele, model teachers, capable, 
lU^bi^ «nd .i^stematic. They have demonstrated prMtuaUifi &at schools 
i^ ho^^OTemed without the use of the rod ; system, firmness, kindness, and 
f ibappy iiculty to int^^t, are requisite qualities of a teacher. The citisen* 
fjf Eo««kft ^eneraJly, have taken a liy<^ interest in the- selection of good 
tf^achew, visiting schools and otherwise encouraging teachers and sdliolsfrs. 
the Wai^uuiBchool (town of Bnshford) is in a prosperous concbition. A neW) 
laige and elegant Union School house, nearly completed, is an ornament to- 
the Tillage of Waukau, and reflects credit on her enterprising diazens. ** 

OzroRD. — A friend at Berlin writes that the people of the villi^of Ox« 
4>r()> Marquette county, have voted to borrow $3500, to ereolt aiUiMOn Bchf^ 
house. The vote was carried wnammovsl^^ 



M I S O E L L A N E O tJ S . 

' f i^'i^^. <>f an uddress- delivered 4t Geneva, by Eev, McNamaai^ beibrof 
tij^ W^fforth County- T^cbers* A3aoc}ation, was- received- at this dOOfso' 
^jifer^ WQ^ .agp. We seme time since gave, some .encowrag^fn^j^ 4d, 
W^JV^t ^^^ address a place in the Journal, but the aoaxmrnomfo^ ^ ttho^ 
second volume having been so unexpectedly long delayed, we hi^re cOAf 
ekided that its publication at this late period would not be advisable. 

. A ^isbi; wrttten article, entitled **Sunday-SchooUr ia the Valley of ^c 



JOOBMJLL G9 VOOOASnmSt t^ 

Wimt^'* h$»MtMkmni to w fiir publiettlioD in Hm JoubitaSm W« 4mf Ikm^ 
iitergiy(^ii«|te«iaofir«ohuDi». ^ -^ 

A'FOi^MfiiflrKK ifrWilwoiHi county requests us to send no more Journaxa 
to hfs' dfllce/iihleBs to actual subscribers. We beg leave to remind this 
wotiSbj oAckA tiimt we are required to send the Jourkal to school district 
cierks, and shall contiDue to do so, even at the risk of disregarding the 

■ ' fl 

BsLorr Col^l^e. — The iinaual commencement of Bdoit CoUapt witt b4^ 

held on Wednesday, the 8th of July Inst This anniversary rpwfiiiUff' 

ten years sinoe the founding of the institution. An oralion will be-4eUveted 

1)y Prof, Emerson. 

Racine High School. — The examinations of the Racine High School, at 
the dose of the teprm ending on Friday, June 19, evinced a thoroughnMs of 
cental diseipUne^ whic^ was highly gratifying to the friendA of* 
It would exceed the proper limits of thia artide, to notice the 
■of the variaus cUsaes in detail, although each desei*ves a faton^a meislkmfi 
We cannot however forbear to name somoof the dassei, wincli elUbttWfrt 
such complete mastery of the branches of study in whiah they trava aacM' 
mined, as to commend marked attention. . :U 

Miss Augusta Show's dass in Flane G^ametrf^ deserves espedal miCi'' 
tion \ also Mrs. McMykn's class in JSlpherical QeametTf^^ evinctfd a tluMMflA 
understanding of principles and a readiness of answer sddow ailipMM^ 
The classy in JUading^ Analytical Oeomttry^ and Ore§h^ under the 
of the Principal, (Mr. McMynn,) gave satisfactory evidences of 
progress. The Reading dass, for correct and distinct enunoiatiott, and te'» 
a happy adaptation of the voice to the sentiments read, lelt hardly- aiQr 
room for criticism ; indeed it may be said, that this class, in its exerciaMyn 
was succesafol. The examination of the class in Greek, and the class in 
Analytical Geometry, would have been creditable to any institution of. 
Iteming. 

We should ftfl of doing justice to the examination in this notice, were we. 
to omit to speak of the declamations. Among the youthful orators who , 
acquitted themsdves with credit we will mention Horatio G. Billings, 
BOBEHT A. Oamvbell, WiiLiAK H. Mtrick, and Earnest W. Schwefel. 
Declamation exerdses in public schools, academies and colleges, are not * 
■tmfrequently tame, soul-less and unsatisfactory — a mere repeating of words 
and sentences committed to memory, accompanied with awkward and re- 
palsive gesticulations. A great neglect of early elocutionary training is 
everywhere aj^arent among public speakers of all professions. The young 
mom who» nanas ira have- mentioned^ have ervidently acquured by stad^" 
.imd practice, some of thai true uses of action and voice on the platform ; they 
possess the elements of oratory, and in this department, have a ImHiant 
.'fdture bdore them, if they rightly apply themselves. 

Spectator. '^ 



Mmmm O^WBai^^The cornerstone of the n^r etiUkpi fcnlMtlig aUtaBlBe^' 
wiB be kid July ith, 1857, accompanied with apprayrkU Mt^rtiefc 

Mvw School B(7ii,dino.— A new piiblie schoelboiia^ k; lietAf^esiMM^ia 
Ae Yillage of Palmyra, in this State, which will refleet mueli «l!e4it^ on jthfi 
eiUeeng of that place. Mr. A. J. Craig, an earnest frieod of ed^eadpon^ 
Mperintends its erection. 

National Association of Teachers. — A eeiiTeiilievi ef teaekBea mmI 
iriends of education is called, to be held at Philadelphia on the 26th of 
Mngmt' next, for the purpose of organizing a National Association of. 

Back Numbers. — ^Subscribers to the first volume, who may have tailed to- 
receive any of the numbers of the Journal, can be supplied with the 
aifising numbers, by giving notice to this office. 

FiBST YoLuifa — ^We can supply bound copiee of ^e first i^1«bi« of the- 
HfmHmmm Joubmal op Education to all who desire to oblsin it ; any per> 
mm ordoriBg it, and accompanying the order with (l.SS, will have the- 
hjund. Tolnme of the Journal sent to him by mail, with the postage' 
fHp0id If <M. Teachers, school- officers, and others, who have failed to 
pq w wfvo the numbers comprising the first volume, would do well to avail' 
fbtemselves of this offer of the bound volume. 

H>¥. drAtv l^AoaBBs' Association. — The twelfth annual meeting of tiUo 
iModation will be held at Binghampton, on the 28th, 2Sth and 80th days' 
•i'Jii^i l€5f. Tl>e meeting is expected to be one of more than usual' 
iaierest The Directors of the <N, Y. and Erie Railroad have ^ven assu- 
lAnoo of yednced fkre to those attending the meeting; other railroads are^' 
etpeeted to do the same. 

■ Madison Schools. — The new buildings are slowly progressing. We hope ' 
iBOtiier year will find them completed, 

Kenosha Public Schools. — If any teacher has the timOi we would advise 
him to go to Kenosha and spend a day in the schools. Messrs. McKmo*' 
tfv, BuTLBR, and Stone, are hard at work there. The ladies am Mrs. Stonb, 
MiJBses Brioos, Whipple, Johnson, Spence, Hawks^ Head» 0*Nxii*, an^- 
ttttR. They are wide awake. Success to them. 

Racine. — The Free-will Baptist Church has been purchased by tiie Board 
^ Education, and fitted up for school purposes. 



FOtTBTH ANNUAL MEETING 

<^ THB WIgCOKSIN STATE TEACHERS' ASSOOIATION^ AT WAUKSSKA^ 
WEBNEfiDAY, AUGUST 12TH, 1S57. 

OnnER OF BUSINESS AND EXERCISES — 10 o'ctOCl, A. M. 

lb — Prayer, followed by reading the Report of last Annual Meeting. 
8,— Address by the President 



jmocmns jQioBviL or vDmoMmm* St 



S.-'Report of the EzecttttTO Committee. 
4— Report of the Sditorwl Committee. 
5.— IGweStiMOiis busiBess— Appointment of Oommitteei, kc 

ArTERROOM 88861011. 

6L— Hiseellaoeoas business. 

f^AOirmm by J. G. McMjnn, of Raeioe. 

(--Report on ISTormal Schools. A, Pickbtt, 

J. a mcMtnf, 

J. L. PioKAMD, VGoMMkltleeb •: 

M. P. KiNHsr^ f 
H.W.CoLLiMf,; 

IK— Difloiisiion of said Report ^ 

BVENINQ SESSION. 

lOi— Addrese by Prof. J. B. Turner, of Illinois. Subjeet— **Wijidoni aad 
Knowl^, flie Function of Books and of Teachers.^ 



THURSDAY SESSION. 



> 



U. — Miscellaneous business, Reports of Committees, &e. 

12.— Report by J. B. Pradt, of Sheboygan. Subject — " Pnkctical Instruc- 
tion in Christian Morality in Public Schools." 

18.— Report by Mrs. B. F. Walker, of Racine. Subject —" Method b* 
Teaching.'* 

14--*I>iMii8BloB. Se90h9d^ That in the educatioik of tho «exes, separate- 
schools are both desirable and necessary. I* 

1ft.— Report by D. J. Holmes, of Sheboygan. Sulject— ^The be^t medied' 
of securing regular and pnnctual attendance at School.** \ 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

16. — ^Miscellaneous business. ^ 

17. — Address by D. Y. Kilgore, of Madison. 

Id. — Disco8sion. Beiolved^ That the Legiidature of this State ought to make' 

an Annual Appropriation for the support of Teachers* Institutes ] 

)9.— Report by A. A. Griffith, of Waukesha. Subject— " Rea<Mng." -j 

f/X-^Bispari by G. MeWhorter, of Milwaukee. Subject — ** Bnglish Qnm- , 

mar." \ 

EVENING SESSION. 

SI.— Address by Hon. Horace Mann, President of Antioch College, Ohio, t 

FRIDAY MORNING. , f 

%5L — ^Miscellaneous business. •» 

S8.— Report by J. G. McMynn. Subject— ** Arithmetic*' 
24. — ^Report by F. C. Pomeroy, of Milwaukee. g 

26.. — ^Reports of -Committees. >^ 

20. — ^Discussion of Reports. * * . 

27. — ^Miscellaneous business. 

Prof. S. N. Sweet will attend the Association,. and take part in theexercifiea: 
By order of Sxecutiye Committee. ' 

A. 0. SPICKR, President. .^ 

A A. Griffttb, Secreiajry. •J 



tt -mmximma- joBBOAi. <ar Kmroinoin 



BOOKTABLE. \ 

We wish (o call the attention of Toaohere and Bcliool Officers to our advertising 
•eolnmna. 

The adTflrtimment of the Holbrook School Apparatus Company wilt be noticed. 

i liVells^ ( 



Those wishing information in regard to Bcftool ' farnitare, Ink WeUs^ or .aktiogt anjjT 
thing else relating to school houses, will do well to address Talcott & Shmrwood^ 19^ 
Lake Street, OhioCgo, and we will afsare them that they will receive a prompt, straight- 
forward, gentlemanly reply; Messrs. Talcott 4b Sherwood are agents for the best 
APpiMkttia, aad tb^ose wishing to purchase, had better do so through them. Teaohen 
visiting Chicago wiU always be w^ome at 194 Lake street. 

Barnard's Am^rioam JoiTRirAL of Education. We do not purpose saying at this 
thne what we wish to say in regard to this publication. We do wish to urge over^ 
man who desires to see something of the length and width and depth of the subject of 
edneation, to become a subscriber. - S^btoribe for it to-day. See advertisement. 
' G^iAOX^s QtocutAi^BiES. These Geographies are among the be# pttbllshed. Ko 
expense has been spared to make them accurate, topographicaUy and typoff^^tjtkicaily. 
Geography is regarded as a science, and facts are given to iliustrate principles. J, Ja, 
Cohan & Company f 172 William street^ New York. 

Prabodt's Histort. -Here is another book that is recommended by those whio bavhf 
naed it , Bem's chronological method is incorporated in the plan, and all who are^ 
acquainted with this method of Mnemonics, know that it is the best ever invented. 
The accomplished authoress has well done hei^ work, we would say, after reading her 
hiftory once* 
' Bee advertisement of /S%eWon, Blahenian df Co., JVb. 115 Nastau Street fKew Tork, 

A. S. Barnks a Co., have published a new series of readers. We do not'see how 
i|f j> 9an be anrfMtsaed, flo^, far ^ til^e Ursi three are concerned. We have- not aeeki^ (UbL 
zest of the derles. We wish teachers would examine the/fr«t of this series. We have 
Bot yet tested it in the school room, but it seems to us to be good. This Company 
aOriHise Geographies, MatiheMatical works, School Histories, and Parker's NatoMli 
Philosophy. Portef's Chemistry is not advertised, but it is a capital book. Sooiid- 
Tertisment for farther particulars. 

Tate's Philosophy. This work will secure attention from those that wish a good 
work on this subject. It has stood the test in England, and, wo doubt not, It will' 
iecome popular in the United States. It has rare merit. Published by Mickling^ Swa» . 
^ Brewer, who are about publishing a new Dictionary of the English Language, and 
1^ also pid^lish some of the best school books in the world, such as Millard's ReaderM^ 
First book of French Conversation, and Worcester's School Dictionaries, There are 
thousands who will hail the appearance of that new dictionary with joy. See adver< 
tisement, ffiebHitg, SUxm S Brewer, 131 WoBhington SireeA, Boston, 

PsiLLipft, Sampson 4» Co., advertise Salient's Readers agalti. The rtrpntatioft ^t 
this series is established, and they are getting just what they deserve — a great sale, 
^e same House advertise other books good enough, but "too numerous to mention./' 

Wood's Botanical Works. These works have been used by almost all teachers of 
the science pf Botany, and, so fhr as we know, all approve them. We have used them, ' 
and the teacher having this branch of study in charge, says, '* I like it, upon the 
whole, better than any other with which I am acquainted. " Address, Merriam, 3foore 
df Co., Troy, N, Y, 

The Ahrrican Educational Series, published .by Ivison St Phinney, is in -jmiM!* 
Advertised this month. Sanders' Readers, Thompson's Arithmetics, <jbc., are known 
throughout the United States, and, we believe, are as popular iiow as they have been 
liaretofore. All their books possess merit. See advertisement. 

We cannot call particular attention to the advertisement of H> Cowperthwait 'A Oo^. 
hoX we think it will interest every teacher who will peruse it Kotice a new Geographjt 

McGuffy's New Series of Readers. This is a new edition, revised and improvMi. 
3%« old seriea had an immense sale and we think the new will maintain the popularity 
of the old. The Readers now in use in this State arei^ Sanders'^ McGuffy's, Sargenta, 
Webb's and the "National Series. " There may be others used to some extent. Most 
of these are advertised by us, and those wishing to adopt a series can obtain all 
aeoessary information by looking over our advertising liat. ^ 
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TO THE TEACHERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The embent success which has attended the establishment and operations 
of the several State Teachers' Associations in this country, is the source of 
mutual corgratulations among all friends of Popular Education. To the di> 
rect agency and the diffused influence of these Associations, more, perhapSJ 
than to an^ other cause, are due the manifest improvements of schools in all 
their relabons, the rapid intellectual and social elevation of teachers as a 
class, and the vast deyelopment of public interest in all that concerns the 
education jf the young. 

That tht State Associations have already accomplished great good, and 
that they are destined to exert a still broader and more beneficent influence, 
no wise observer will deny. 

Believing that what has been done for States by State Associations, may 
be done fo" the whole country by a National Association, we, the under- 
signed, in\ite our fellow teachers throughout the United States to assemble 
in Philade phia, on the 26th day of August next, for the purpose of organi- 
xmg a NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

"We corcially extend this invitation to all practical teachers in the North, 
the South, the East and the West, who are willing to unite in a general effort 
to promote the educational welfare of our country, by coocentarating the wis- 
dom and power •of numerous minds, and by distributing among all the ac- 
cumulated experiences of all ; who are ready to devote their energies and 
contribute of their means to advance the dignit}*-, respectability and usofiil* 
ness of ihiir calling ; and who, in flne, believe that the time has come when 
the teachers of the nation should gather into one great Educational Brother- 
hood. 

As the permanent success of any Association depends very much upon the 
auspices of attending its establishment, and the character of the organic lawB 
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it adopts, it is hoped that all parts of the Union will be largely represented 

at the inauguration of the proposed enterprise. 

T. W. Valentine, Pres't of N. Y. State Teachers' Association. 

D. B. Hagar, • ** Massachusetts " * 

W. T. Lucky, " Missouri " ** 

J. Tenney, " New Hampshire " ** 

J. G. May, " Indiana " " 

W. Roberts, " Pennsylvania " " 

C. Pease, ** Vermont " " 

D. Franklin Wells, " Iowa " ** 
A. C. Spiceb, " Wisconsin " ** 

May 15, 1857. 



From the New York Teacher. 
WHY ARE YOU A TEACHER? 



BY D. P. AUSTIN. 



In the different professions, preparation of a scientific and thormgh char- 
acter is requisite to both standing and success. 

The lawyer must pass years in severe study, making himself fkniliar not 
only with the law, but also with the ancient languages before he is consid- 
ered as properly prepared for his business. 

The physician must go through a thorough course in study, acquainting 
himself not only with the theory and practice of medicine, but also with 
kindred- sciences before he can be permitted to reap the benefit <f his pro- 
fession. On the other hand, the teacher may at once enter on his responsi- 
ble calling, with only a doubtful knowledge of the first principles of educa- 
tion, and with neither genius nor application sufficient to rightly leach even 
that little. 

It is true, the lawyer and the physician are often called upon b perform 
duties that require the highest knowledge and skill, but compared i^ith those 
that press upon the teacher they are, after all, though more imposing, much 
less important They are required to look at the present advantage of the 
individual, while the teacher must look to the development and welfare of 
the community itself. They look mainly at temporal interests, while the 
teacher directs his efforts to the promotion of those interests wh;ch are to 
sfifect the soul throughout eternity. 

And in the prosecution of his v\ ork, he is to toil as patiently and undergo 
as many trials as they, having always need of a steadfastness lile that of 
the deep-rooted oak, and never failing in the exercise of that most manly of 
Tirtues. 

These facts warrant the position that no person should enter upcfi the call- 
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ing of the teacher without carefully considering the duties and responsibili- 
ties that iKiCl devolve upon him, and, mor^ than all, carefully examining the 
motives wlich actuate him in the selection. With the teacher the question, 
^^WhatfMnnerofspiritamlofV^ or, "Why am I a teacher?" should 
neither be the last nor least soberly and severely put to his own hfeart; and 
it is one t# which he should demand an honest and consistent reply. It is a 
question, too, that should be asked by every one officially or otherwise in- 
terested ii the welfare of our youth, or the prosperity of our schools ; and 
he who bf a thoughtless reply or a studied evasion, escapes the issue, escapes 
it but to ;he dishonor of his profession. For to look no farther than to this 
one thought, who would trust the polishing of a diamond to the common la- 
borer? "Vho would risk the life of a beloved friend to the impudent quack? 
Who wotld commit his liberty and life to the counsels and pleadings of a 
stupid advocate? Why, then, should the most precious interests of the 
young intellect and the yet innocent heart be confided to one who can neither 
give an iitelligent nor consistent reason for his being a teacher ? 

Hence, then, the question is, " Why are you a teacher?" You, young 
woman, ** why are you a teacher?" Is it because you consider teaching more 
honorable than domestic labor? Have you chosen teaching because, re- 
quiring your attention only six hours of the day, it gives you more time for 
mere social pleasure than you could otherwise obtain? Have you chosen it 
because rou may use it to introduce yourself into higher walks of life than 
would otherwise be open to you? If either of these motives have deter- 
mined ycu in the selection, yop have mistaken your calling, and the sooner 
you withdraw from it the better, not only for you but for alj those who are 
entruste<l to your care. You are holding places of trust you are unworthy 
to occupf . 

Young man, have you ever asked yourself this question, "Why am I a 
teacher?^ 

Is it because it is easier to teach than to battle with life " out of doors " 
amidst ihe snows of winter;' or because, intending to follow some other 
business for life, this will enable you to fill up a few unoccupied months? 
Is it because you expect to make teaching only a stepping-stone to some more 
lucrative oflBce? or is it because you expect by teaching to accumulate 
wealth? 

If so, then, you, too, are condemned as unfit for your high calling, and 
your assumption of it is but a base usurpation of privilege. 

But if any have chosen teaching with a high determination to make them- 
selves worthy the confidence of their patrons, and the love of their pupils; 
if they have chosen it because they find it a constant source of pleasure, to 
see the young mind expanding and the young heart growing under their 
efforts; if they have chosen it with the sincere desire of truly serving their 
country and their God, in the training of the young, then may such be sure 
that thej have found their work, and it will both honor them and be honored 
of them. 

And there is a wealth of reward in reserve for . such teachers. It is that 
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which springs from the consciousness of having labored to promcte human 
happiness, and of having pursued this noblest object from the ncblest mo- 
tives. 

Possessing this wealth, such may lay aside " the glass through which we 
now see darkly," and the bright vista of the future will be openel to their 
imaginations, through which will appear no appalling vision to " nskc them 
shudder and grow sick at heart," but rather one of surpassing boiuty and 
attractiveness far more to be coveted than magisterial power or princely 
possession. 



From the Ohio Journal of Edacation. 

THOUGHTS ON ABSENTEEISM, AND THE POWERS VHICH 
TEACHERS POSSESS TO ENABLE THEM TO PREVEN1 IT. 

Experience has so frequently verified the assertion, " as is the Teacher 
so will be the school," that it may be regarded as an established scholastic 
axiom. 

The Teacher is to the school as the gj\lvanic battery to the appjratus in 
connection wnth it : be the mechanism ever so good or only just in working 
order, when the battery is weak it is hopeless to expect an active eihibition 
of the principles sought to be illustrated ; \<^hile a powerful battffy, even 
though in conn6ction with imperfect apparatus, will often evolve highly 
valuable and interesting phenomena. So where a Teacher lacks energy ; if. 
placed in a good school, but a limited amount of good is produced ; while 
if placed in a bad one, each only adds to the total failure of the otter. 

So much has been said about absenteeism that it is not contemplated in 
the present article to enlarge the catalogue of evils of which it is tht prolific 
parent. Our late State Commissioner (I An. Rep. p. 42,) thus ably and 
comprehensively sums them up, and more could not well be said. "Ab- 
senteeism is then one of the worst evils under which our schools labor. 
From a good school it takes away its best influence, and a poa one it 
renders worse than worthless. Like the worm at the root of % tender 
flower, it eats away all life from the system and leaves it but a dried and 
useless stalk." 

It may not be without profit to examine whether Superintendmts and 
Teachers laboring with them, do not possess such resources as, juiiciously 
applied, would tend so far to eradicate the evil as to make it no longer a 
serious obstacle to the success of public education. 

It vCould extend the present article too much, to examine in Ms con- 
nection whether the regulation adopted in many schools, " that pu;>lls who 
are absent a definite time during a stated period shall be excluded from the 
privileges of the public schools," is a beneficial one. This might be dis- 
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cussed, wi& 'great advantage at our approaching meeting at Steubcnville. 
Few Boards of Education appear to possess nerve enough to resolve that 
pupils ihall come regularly or they ahall not come at all^ and leave to the 
parents the choice ; and even if they do possess that nerve, it is certainly 
not yet a settled question that this exclusion is the best course to be taken. 
It is proposed at present to consider how far energetic Superintendcata and 
Teachers can succeed in eradicating absenteeism by a judicious application 
of the powers usually delegated to them by Boards of Education. 

In the first place, there are two kinds of absenteeism-^ that which arises 
from truancy, and that which arises from the parent's consent. The former 
is hardly included in the ^present article. Few Boards of Education, and, 
we presume few parents, will object to a Teacher's breaking up truancy in 
a summary manner. 

It may fairly be presumed, also, that in the present enlightened state of 
public opinion in regard to education, there are no Boards of Education, 
having tie guardianship and control over village schools, who will refuse to 
enact that every pupil having been absent from school shall, upon returning, 
present to the Teacher a written excuse for such absence, signed by the 
parent. This will speedily lead to the detection of truancy. 

It will then become the Teacher's duty to hedge in absenteeism with so 
many barriers that the pupils shall not only find it unpleasant to be absent, 
but shal' find it diflBcult to reinstate themselves after they shall have been 
away. This will make absenteeism unpopular with a large class of scholars, 
and that is a step towards making it unpopular in a community. 

In the first place, let Teachers endeavor to educate the piiblic mind to 
hostility to irregular attendance. 

This way be done by occasional contributions to the local papers upon 
the subject. By a judicious selection and publication of prominent cases in 
which pupils have seriously compromised their scholastic standing by con- 
tinued absence. Startling facts will not be wanting in any system of schools 
where the attendance is irregular ; unfortunately they are too numerous and 
too palpable to even a superficial examiner. Exhibit judiciously, regularly 
attending pupils of eight, nine or ten years, rapidly overtaking and leaving 
behind irregularly attending scholars several years older. Publish such 
fects and statistics as would tend to encourage in their constancy those whp 
send regulai'ly ; while those who are indifferent about the regular attend- 
ance of their children will feel such home truths so forced upon them as to 
make them uneasy under ihe infliction. .Make absenteeism and the diffi- 
culties arising from the practice of it, the subject of conversation, citing 
instances where individuals have suffered from it. Keep a private memo- 
randum of the worst cases, so that the memory may be refreshed, and when 
the parents of such cases are met, they may be addressed upon the subject 

"While this education of public opinion is going on, let Superintendents 
and Teachers enact and quietly carry out such a course of executive policy 
in their schools as will naturally and inevitably tend to make irregularity 
hateful and regularity desirable to the scholars. It is not necessary that 
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these rules should be arbitrary or overbearing. They should carefully avoid 
any tendency to deprive and pupil of that public instruction which is the 
right of all, and which should be supplied untrammeled by the oppressive 
regulations and peculiar idiosyncrasies of any person. 

Such resolutions as the following would interfere with the just rights of 
no one : 

1. When any pupil is absent from any cause except sickness, (either 
personal or, of some member of the family,) let the seat of such pupil be 
forfeited, and let any other pupil of the same sex and class, who nay desire 
to do so, occupy the same. Where two desire the seat, prefer the most 
regular attendant. 

2. Let there be a separate place for all absentees under every circumstance 
without exception. All, upon entering, must go there until excises have 
been called for and examined. 

8. Let the Teacher exercise a judicious discrimination as to whether the 
absence was justifiable and the excuse rendered is satisfactory. 

4. Establish special seats for absentees, which they shall occipy after 
their return to school so long as the Teacher shall deem it advisahe, taking 
into consideration the cause of absence, excuse rendered, general standing 
of pupil, and other extenuating circumstances. 

5. All occupying these seats should be deprived of any special local 
privileges which the scholars have been in the habit of enjoying. At recess 
and at dismission they should also be the last to leave. 

6. Any pupil missing a recitation should, upon rejoining the class, stand 
at the foot. 

7. Where a scholar is frequently absent, if such scholar fail to maintain 
a definite, average, established standing in his (or her) respective classes, 
let such be transformed to a lower class, both as a punishment, as a warn- 
ing, and as an act of justice to those who attend regularly. 

8. Where a scholar is so sent down, take care that the act is mide sufB.- 
ciently prominent ; and that the cause is well understood by all the scholars, 
for they will be certain to talk about it at home, and it will often efect more 
benefit among those who are not habitually absentees, than it does upon 
the unfortunate absentee who has been made to suffer. 

9. Publish the names of the most regular and their respective positions 
in their several classes ; also the names of the most irregular and their 
positions. Sometimes it may also be desirable to append a brief notice of 
the grades of classes through which some of them may have ris?n within 
a given period. 

Some communities take, more interest in education and the velfare of 
their schools than others ; this arises from various causes which it is not at 
present necessary to investigate, but the fact that it seems an evil inherent 
to some societies, gives rise to the thought that absenteeism in a system of 
schools is like consumption in the human system ; suffering the body to 
retain the hue of health, and promising ultimate convalescence to the end, 
it gradually and inevitably eats up the life of a glorious structure and keeps 
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it ever powerless for good. Nor does the resemblance terminate here. As 
Ae consumptive' invalid can never hope for a permanent cure, so absentee- 
ism can never be entirely eradicated from our schools. But as the consump- 
tive can, hj a careful and constant adherance to the laws of life,' ba£Be and 
•arrest the enemy which would speedily destroy hira ; as like the celebrated 
Dr. Andrew Coojibe, he can keep the disease in check by a rigid and sys- 
tematic regard for nature and a respect for her imperious laws, and finally 
sink to sleep a comparatively old man after a life of usefulness^ so by the 
constant vigilant prosecution of a well digested code of rules, Superintend- 
ents and Teachers can so far reduce absenteeism in their schools, that it 
would no longer bo regarded as the one great impediment to the successful 
working of our Union School System of Public Education. 

To effect this, however, requires patient persevering effort. To relax is to 
relapse, and to relapse seriously to fail. The foregoing suggestions could 
be carried into effect, and, if judiciously executed, could be defended suc- 
cessfully by any Teacher, and would force even a careless, indifferent Board 
of Education to acquiesce in them ; at the same time they attack the rights 
and privileges of no scholar in such a manner as to afford grumbling or 
ignorant parents a pretext for asserting that they deprive any pupil of power 
to prosecute his education to the utmost. 

If a fev &ithful laborers should be led to devise more eflScient means for 
securing regularity of attendance than they have hitherto done, then it may 
be hoped that these few thoughts are not entirely unworthy of the pages 
they are designed to fill. buctrus. 



From the IHinois Prairie Farmer. 
TEACHERS* INSTITUTES. 



BY C. C. HOAGLAND. 



These is every prospect of having a greater number of Institutes this fall 
than ever before. In several sections of the State, teachers and school com- 
missioners are moving in favor of county organizations, either in the form of 
Associations or Institutes, or both. A few general remarks upon the objects 
to be accomplished by Institutes, and the best methods of conducting them, 
may not be amiss at this time. 

We hold that teaching is as much of a profession as any other; that there 
are general principles which lie at its foundation, a knowledge of which is as 
essentia] to the highest success in the school-room, as is law to the lawyer, 
or medicine to the physician. One of the greatest defects in our present 
system of education is the want of means to furnish this professional in- 
struction. 
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Nine-tenths of all the teachers who go into our school-rooms bv the first 
time, do so entirely ignorant of the first principle of professional instruction. 
Of necessity, they must experiment and blunder, and finally learn wisdom 
by the hardest kind of experience, if happily they ever loarn wisdom at all. • 
Each generation of children must be victims of these crude experiments. 
Their time is wasted, and their minds warped by processes which time long 
since demonstrated as productive of just such results. The whole system is 
analogous to that of a physician who should reject the experience and wis- 
dom of the past, and should insist upon proving the nature of every me- 
dicine upon his own patients. He might learn wisdom, but wisdom dearly 
purchased by the poisoning, agony and premature death of the subjects of 
his experiments. 

In our own country, we have had two hundred years' rich experience in 
common school instruction^ and if during that time no errors have leen com-i 
mitted, no false system promulgated, and no mistakes made which it is plain^ 
we should avoid, and no principles elucidated and no systems devisBd which 
we should adopt, as the basis of all instruction, then our teachers have lived 
and toiled to very little purpose. But such is not the fact The jves and 
works of our best teachers have not been in vain. The young teacher haa 
now before him, and within reach, the results of this long experience, or the 
principles which have been deduced from it. Great truths which all may 
use, have been demonstrated, concerning the nature of mind, the course of 
instruction best adapted to unfold its varied powers, the processes best cal- 
culated to rouse the dormant energies of every class of mind, and the sys- 
tems which will most effectually and economically place before the expanding 
soul, truth, wisdom and virtue, as worthy the highest aspirations of the in- 
tellect and heart. An acquaintance with these principles and truths becomes 
a sure guide to the inexperienced teacher, and forms the basis of all normal 
instruction. 

As yet the State has made no available provision for the instmction of 
teachers. At least five thousand new teachers are employed each fear, and 
the great majority go into their schools without any professional preparation. 

Teachers' Institutes, when properly conducted, will in some measure 
remedy this great defect They should be considered as temporary Normal 
Schools, and all the exercises should have direct reference to the science of 
teaching. They cannot be considered permanent institutions, inaanuch as 
they can never give a sufficiently extended course of instruction for want of 
time, but they will be of utmost importance until ample means are provided 
for furnishing all teachers with a full professional course. 

We are now prepared to present some definite suggestions upon the de- 
tails of the management of Institutes : 

1. The services of a competent and experienced principal to direct the ex- 
ercises are indispensable to its highest success. 

2. A corps of competent instructors should be provided to assist the prinr 
cipal in conducting the exercises in the various branches. 

3. The instructions in the different branches should be with dir«ct refer- 
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ence to methods of teaching them, unfolding principles, and enforcing the 
necessity of accuracy and thoroughness. 

4. A portion of the time should be devoted to practical exercises, such as 
the oiganiza^ion, classification, arrangement and government of schools. 

5. A series of lectures should be given upon such topics relating to ed- 
ucational matters, as will be best caFculated to give teachers wider and more 
elevated views of the profession, and unfold to them the philosophy of their 
relations to their pupils, their patrons, the community in which they may 
be engaged and society at large. 

6. The exercises should be so arranged as to give an idea of a thoroughly 
organized model school. 

7. When discussions take place, the object aimed at should be the elucida- 
tion of truth, and not the triumph of any particular opinion. 

Acquaintances would be formed, and teachers could make such arrange- 
ments as would enable them to labor for a common end, but these would be 
incidental and should be considered a£ subordinate to the great object of 
professional instruction. 

Institutes conducted with reference to these principles always must be 
predictive of good. If they are held in a county continuously year after 
year, in a short time they must change the whole educational aspect of the 
county. The labor of making the preliminary arrangements, engaging a 
room, issuing circulars, &c., is not very great, and any one teacher can do it, 
if he has the right spirit and sets himself earnestly about the work. 

We hope immediate measures will be taken to organize an Institute in 
every county in the State this fall. The first steps must be taken by the 
people of each locality, and the State department and the teachers' asso- 
ciations will extend all possible aid. Let permanent organizations be per- 
fected so that all these preliminary arrangements can be easily effected in 
the fature. 



EDUCATIONAL AIDS. 

Our Town Committees and Superintendents might, as we think, be often 
a gre^ deal more efficient in aiding education if they would be somewhat 
less critical and mueh more suggestive and inspiring. They should visit 
their schools frequently, and deliver to them short informal lectures full of 
brilliant and inspiring facts. And if there are in town men not of the 
School Committee, but particularly interested in some special branch of 
literature or science, they should be encouraged to visit the schools at 
proper intervals and excite an interest in their favorite science. We know 
in one town a farmer, enthusiastic in the acquisition of geographical know- 
ledge, and a very refined, social man withal, yet we doubt whether this 
man has entered a schooLroom in his town for years. Such a fact as this 
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shows that, however stroDg our interest may have become in educational 
matters, our administration of them is by no means perfect yet 

As to our teachers and those who prepare them for their work, we would 
have " Inspiration in Teaching" their great practical rule. All competitive 
emulation, which is a base motive and ruinous means, all recitation, vhich^ 
of course, is essential, are still feeble aids to education compared with an 
awakened enthusiasm. 

As a nation, we are said to have few holidays, and such is undoul>tedly 
the fact. We might have more and very valuable additional ones :f our 
people would attach their school-examination days to the roll. Those holi- 
days are not the most pleasant which are exclusively devoted to fesavity 
and merriment. The spirits are best exhilarated where there is a slight 
demand upon mind or body for exertion. And we think that we have seea 
no holidays in our country towns so thoroughly enjoyed as those whicii are 
made by school examinations. And that they exert a useful educational 
influence may be inferred from the fact that the friends of common schools 
constantly urge people to attend them. 

There are few of our school districts so small that they should not be 
possessed of certain books of reference ; among these, Webster's large 
dictionary and an encyclopaedia are indispensable. No school-house, either, 
should be without a fine set of mathematical blocks. Not outline, but full 
and rich maps should cover every spare space upon the walls. Many an 
intelligent man knows how interesting geography has become to him and 
^ his children by the contemplation, at times of leisure, of maps hanging on 
the walls of dining and sitting rooms. — iT. F. Tribune, ^ 



From the Pennsylvania School Journal. 
QUESTIONING EACH OTHER. 

Friend Burbowbs : There is one subject that has been little dwelt upon 
in the Pennsylvania School Journal, and that is the practice of one scholar 
questioniug another. I " have found it to be good," and would like to have 
it faithfully tried by every teacher in the State. 

In our school in West Chester, we have the boys and girls together in each 
department, promoting both sexes from grade to grade, according to attain- 
ment — acting upon the principle and believing fully in the doctrine, that 
Qod intended male and female to dwell together in the earth, and that it no 
time of life should they be separated, and least so during their educational 
training. From this circumstance it is an easy matter to keep up a con- 
tinued interest in questioning, as the boys always question the girls and vice 
versa. However, a lively zest may be maintained when the semi-barbtrous 
^custom of separating sexes prevails, by appointing one boy or girl, as the 
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case may be, to question the clas^, or by two scholars arising, one at each 
end of the class, to question each other, and so on through the class. 

The mode which we pursue is as follows : Two scholars, a boy and a girl, 
arise, step in front of the class, from fifteen to twenty feet apart, and each 
proposes a question to the other. If the girl can answer the question pro- 
posed by the boy, it is well, and is set down to the credit of her side, and 
yice versa. If the boy cannot answer the question proposed by the girl, he 
calls upon the boys for assistance, and if none can answer it, it goes to the 
girls' side, and if any of them can answer the question, it is set down to the 
discredit of the boys and in favor of the girls, and vice versa. At the close 
of the exercise the teacher reports the result, which generally balances, 
where there is a proper classification of boys and girls. By this means a 
lively interest is maintained from day to day, and that earnest searching into 
matters attained which I have not been able to gain in any other way. 

Now, what do we gain by the above process ? Much, I think. The mem- 
cry is aroused; past lessons must be called up, and as no books are allowed 
to be opened during the exercise, the pupil is thrown back upon himself, to. 
gather material for present exigency from the fund of knowledge already col- 
lected. Again, the pupil, in order to ask a question, needs to thinh — ^to an- 
swer a question he must thinh; and when a child begins to think, he com- 
mences to reason; and when he begins to reason, you have attained an 
interesting point in his intellectual advancement; and it will be then just as 
easy for the Teacher to give the proper turn to that scholar's mind, as for the 
potter to give the proper bend to the plastic 'clay in his hand. 

Let the pupil be required to ask questions, and he will assuredly lead the 
class to those points by which he has been perplexed, and thus enable the 
skillful teacher to discern his difficulties and apply the proper remedy. We 
all remember well how anxious we were to ask our teachers to* explain some 
points which to us were obscure, but fear forbade and we labored on in dark- 
ness. And if by chance any of us were bold enough to ask a reason why^ a 
tart rebuke or a blow was the significant despatch we received, for our breach 
of politeness made upon the rules of a well establishecl authority. But 
those good old days are passed away — peace to their memory. 

There are other modes of questioning which I have found interesting and 
profitable. Let one scholar be called out before the class and required to 
give a question to each member, each member giving one in rettirn — and the 
teacher noting the result and reporting at the close of the exercise. 

Again, let a boy and girl be called upon to stand before the entire school, 
and give questions alternately to all present, for thirty or forty minutes, up- 
on any branch taught in the school, as Arithmetic, Grammar, &c. This is 
an exercise exceedingly interesting and should be practiced in every school. 

Again, on an appointed day of the week, let each pupil be required to 
prepare three questions upon any branch taught in the school, to be an- 
swered by the pupils, if possible ; if not, by the one proposing the question ; 
and if he cannot answer his own question, after having made diligent re- 
search, and desires information upon the subject proposed, then the question 
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may be given to the teacher for explanation. This exercise will sometimes 
try the bone and sinew of the teacher, yet it will be found useful and enter- 
taining. 

Let the teacher who seeks the real advancement of his pupils, encourage 
them to give questions, not only to each other but also to himself. I would 
like every teacher in the State to try the above suggestions on questioning^ 
and if I mistake not, they will be found beneficial and well calculated to ad- 
vance the pupil in real intellectual attainment 



From the Indiana School Journal. 
UTILITY OF CLASSICAL STUDIES. 



EXTRACT FBOH AN AI>DIIEBS BY REV. SAMUEL FULLER, B.D. 



The scholar, enriched, disciplined, and transfused by classic lor«, can 
alone say, " I speak that which I know ;" and because he can, his words^ 
forged and tempered upon the only anvil where the best instruments of our 
discourse can be struck, old Vulcan's fire-block, are like barbed and winged 
• arrows, shot from a bow of steel ; they reach the mark, pierce the breast, 
and transfix the heart 

The utility of classical studies is not merely the demonstration of philo- 
logical research ; it is like the teaching of experience. 

Of the three clergymen of the church of England, who excited the great 
religious movement which characterized the middle of the eighteenth cent- 
ury, George Whitefield was a more eloquent orator than either John or 
Charles Wesley. But TVhitefield, notwithstanding his moving and snrpas- 
I sing eloquence, was comparatively illiterate ; his early life among taverns 
and stables and theatres, being no substitute for the Grammar School and 
the University, of neither of which knew he anything from personal expe- 
rience. 

On the contrary, the Wesley s were thoroughly trained collegians ; .their 
love of ancient learning being exceeded in their love for Christ, and for. the 
souls of the ignorant and perishing. 

A century has passed away, since the voices of these preachers stirred 
the heart of a slumbering nation, as the thunderbolt stirs the sluggish 
atmosphere ; and what is the position of each at the present time ? 

Who now reads AVhitefield's Discourses? Or, if any person chance to 
peruse these unskillful productions, he wonders that such unhammered 
wedges could ever have pierced and wounded sinful hearts. 

In striking contrast with their more eloquent compeer, the Wesleys are 
in therr refined and widely diffused writings living an immortal life among 
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their admiring followers ; controlling and directing at this fleeting hour a 
larger number of minds than at any former period. 

The same demonstration respecting the usefulness of classical knowledge 
is forced upon us when we discriminate the heroes of the Revolution. 

In forensic and parliamentary eloquence, Patrick Henry was without a 
rival. But as for teachers he had none, save his grasping intellect, his fiery 
imagination, his indomitable will, and the stormy times in which his lot was 
cast. 

Unlike this self-made orator, Alexander Hamilton was the favored youth 
upon whom classical instructors expended their assiduous care, imparting 
to their apt and graceful pupil a burning and glowing pen, as well as a 
persuasive and commanding tongue. 

As a consequence, how widely contrasted is the destiny of these favorite 
sons of our Republic ! The backwoodsman of Virginia is remembered only 
in a few fragmentary remains preserved by the recollection of others ; while 
the pride, as well as the grief, of the Empire State, is immortalized in his 
profound, scholarly, and inimitable expositions of our National Constitution, 

We reach the same demonstration in favor of the study of ancient learn- 
ing, when we compare Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson. The 
untaught printer of Boston and Philadelphia does indeed amuse and instruct 
us in his pointed apothegms of Poor Richard ; and his brief and dry 
speeches in the Continental Congress w^ere like battering rams either to 
demolish the arguments of his opponents, or to urge onward the laggard 
car of business ; but when the voice of an outraged and determined nation 
was to utter its thunders, defying tyranny and demanding the audience of 
the world, his unclassic mouth faltered, and declined the mighty effort ; and 
the immortality which radiates with increasing splendors from our Declara- 
tion of Independence, rests upon the head of the classical Sage of Monti- 
cello. 



From the Ohio Journal of Education. 

PEN-TALK, OR COMPOSITION. 

A WRITTEN sentence is the result of two distinct exercises : its formation 
in the mind, and the subsequent committing of the same to paper, in 
Accordance with the rules of written language. The first of these exercises 
is purely mental ; the second is greatly mechanical, but involves a know- 
ledge of spelling, use of capitals, punctuation, etc. The first is the mental 
exercise of the Blind Poet dictating Paradise Lost ; the second, that of his 
amanuensis transferring the same to paper. The first depends very greatly 
upon the resoutces and power of the mind ; the second involves but few 
principles — aside from penmanship and spelling — and these can be readily 
applied. 
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What is the comparative importance of these exercises in a system of 
school instruction ? Which should receive the earliest attention ? In our 
judgment, these are fundamental questions, lying at the base of all systems 
of practical composition. 

The ability to write a common business transaction, a letter or simple 
statement of any kind, in a neat and correct manner, is universally regarded 
as an acquisition of great practical importance, and should be one of the 
prominent ends of Common School training. Every individual, high or 
low, mechanic or merchant, professional or non-professional, husband or 
wife, beau or belle — may and probably will, have many occasions for the 
practical use of it. One of the greatest charges made against the course of 
study in our higher institutions of learning has been, that it is deficient 
here. The charge has been very properly transferred to the preparatory 
schools. Pen-talh is a necessity of the age. Indeed the handmaid of civil-- 
ization is " the pen of a ready writer." 

The importance of the manuscript part of composition is now evident. 
Whether a person's thoughts are profound, brilliant or simple, the ability to 
pen them correctly is in each case equally important. A manuscript of any 
kind abounding in those errors peculiar to written language, is an " abiding 
witness " against the elementary education of its author. The most arrogant 
pretensions to scholarship are frequently dissipated by a few traces of the 
pen ! On the contrary, a note of but three lines, written with correctness^ 
is strong evidence that " the schoolmaster has not been abroad." The great 
use of the pen in practical life is in letter, note and business writing, in 
which style, logic and other qualities of higher composition are of minor 
importance. A large majority too, of the scholars who leave our schools for 
the active duties of life, will have no other use for it Clearly, then, our 
schools should aim to impart to each scholar, as early as possible, the ability 
to act as amanuensis for his own thoughts. Such training is also an excel- 
lent basis for composition proper, into which matter and arrangement 
largely enter. It is true, also, that every written exercise, however simple, 
involves mental effort. The training best adapted to impart the ability to 
produce a good manuscript, lays the foundation for higher forms of writing. 
In such training, however, a correct manuscript stands prominently before 
the mind as the end most desired. The young tyro of the pen is not 
expected to indite Eomilies upon "Faith," *' Hope" and "Charity," every 
line of which calls for a large share of the latter grace in the reader ! 

Are our schools meeting reasonable expectations in this matter? How 
many of the scholars, who annually go out of them, can creditably pen a 
simple note or letter. How many can correctly write their own address ? 
The time and effort given to this subjtict, even in our best schools, are 
meagre. Daily exercises in oral spelling and imitative penmanship prove 
inadequate. There must be an early and constant application of this know- 
ledge and skill, as they are acquired. The utility of correct spelling and 
good penmanship should be a matter of every day experience. The fact, 
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that one important object of attending school, is, to learn to talk on papor^ 
should be to the scholar an ever present reality. 

The question is also seriously asked : Whether our best Graded Schods 
present as satisfactory progress in composition, as they do in other branches 
of study ? While the principle of a division of labor has been carried out 
in other studies — each department having its specifie work — this has been - 
left to chance or caprice. To many, if not all of our High Schools, it has 
not been deemed a requisite for admission. Below the Grammar School, it 
has not "a local habitation or a name." In many of the schools where the 
exercise has a place, it receives very meagre attention. Any thing like sys- 
tematic instruction is rarely attempted. A ^* composition " is the standing 
lesson, or more properly task ! We need not add that composition writing 
is very generally unpopular with scholars. Its utility is to them a matter 
of faith — blind at that ! They look upon the exercise, as one of the numer- 
ous ills school children " are heir to ;" often entering into the spirit of the 

line : 

"'Tis distance leads enchantment to the view." 

Are these difficulties and results inherent in the subject? Has it not 
natural steps, or gradations, corresponding to the several departments of our 
Griided Schools ? Cannot a definite result be expected in each grade ? In 
the next number of the Journal, we propose to present the outlines of a 
course of composition, which, in our judgment, is adapted to classified 
schools. We believe that the principle of a division of labor may be 
applied as perfectly in composition as in any other branch of study, and 
that the progress made at any given time may be as certainly tested. 

Portsmouth, June, 1857. E. E. White. 



School House Robbery. — After a child begins to go to school, he should 
attend constantly, for one day out of a week breaks the entire chain of les- 
sons, and totally unsettles the progress of the scholar. Nor is this all : such 
a scholar hangs like a dead weight upon his class, and impedes the progress 
of all the others. Punctuality is the life of business, and where more so 
than in the school-room ? Therefore, every scholar should be sent to school 
in season. Has not every man a right to six hours' daily and uninterrupted 
instruction for his children ? Is it not his property as much as his house, 
his land, or his crop ? And when we send a child at improper hours do we 
not rob him of his property as manifestly as we do when we take his sheep 
or his cow ? Rob me of my fruit, go into my granary and take my grain, or 
come to my cellar at dead of night and take my meat, or open my desk and 
take my money, but do spare me the privilege of educating my children for 
the great duties of life. This is the greatest robbery of all ; for money or 
repentance can never bring back the privilege or pay the debt. — Illinois 
Teacher. 
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From the New York Teacher. 
SUNLIGHT AND SHADOWS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 



BY J. TT. BARKER. 



Now and then a streak of sunlight, 
Followed by a dreary shade^ 
Glances thro' the quiet school-room, 
Where the teacher sits arrayed, 
Demurely as some potentate, 
Attired in all his robeif of state. 

Now a gracious smile illumes 

His shaded brow, and like the hills 

From whose green tops the clouds arise, 

And sail to far remoter skies, 

A sea of beaming faces fills 

The Toid about him bright with joy, 

As if no storm had ever swept 

O'er timid hearts — as if no eyes 

Bepentant tears had ever wept. 

But a quick footstep is beard at the threshold, and Mr. Jones enters with- 
out the usual ceremony of " rapping." He has come to see why his boy John 
must be kept nearly every night after school, while all the other children are 
sent home in due time. And then Mrs. Jones would like to have 7^r boy 
put in a class of boys a little nearer his size, instead of being kept back with, 
ihe small children. John is certainly qualified for class No. 1, and nothing 
"but palpable partiality would keep him so far below what his real merits de- 
serve. There is with some parents, and especially with some mothers, a very 
strong and controlling ambition to have their children promoted ; and that 
too without any very scrupulous reference to their real fitness for a higher 
grade. It is true, in this world, we do not always make our estimate of 
character so much from the standard of true merit as from the class or r^nk 
in which the person may chance to be found. Hence those who are pas- 
sionately desirous of pushing their children up in the world, will be very- 
much out of humor at the slow rate at which some are obliged to rise. 

Why, Mrs. Jones says, in the select school in the village of Thriftytown, 
the boys and girls study French and Italian, Algebra and Geometry, and get 
their " diplomas " when but'little older than her boy John. And she has 
more than half a mind to go over there this afternoon and engage a room for 
John and Sarah, and see if they cannot be made to advance upon an even 
pace with other children. The teacher assured Mr. Jones that he made real 
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merit the standard of promotion, and that all his pupils, without any regard 
to name or circumstances, must be content to be judged by this. He said 
he taught no French or Italian, and paid rather secondary attention to the 
"higher mathematics'.;" but that he endeavored to make a class of practical 
scholars — to fit boys and girls for the active and positive duties of life, while 
he paid particular attention to the cultivation and discipline of the mind. 
The real and essential benefit of education is everywhere the same, without 
reference to the place in which it was acquired. Many a useful man has 
gone out from the rustic, time-worn school house, to honor his existence and 
bless mankind. The pine fagot has shed its light upon the early pathway of 
rsmj a son of fame. The true value of character is its specific merit Our 
knowledge is not to be measured in any case by the standard fixed by some 
particular class, but by the real positive amount we may have attained. 

Mr. Jones seemed partially satisfied with the explanation given, and went 
iway ruminating upon the best method of pacifying the troubled honor of 
his wife. The teacher resumed his duties with his class, but the momentary 
sunlight seemed to bo trembling. A slight breeze was ^irring upon the 
innquil sea of mind. An accusation had been alleged against him, it wag 
said he was partial. Nothing very grave to bo sure, and only the sensitive 
mind of the teacher can feel anything so slight as this. lie had labored 
iaithfully for the best interest of John Jones — and now it was said he had 
been remiss. Mr. Jones was a wealthy man and one of the trustees of the 
school John was remarkable for nothing except dullness. It was this that 
required an extra half hour aftor school for him to get his lesson. At this 
moment the door opened—just 10 o^clock and John entered the school-room. 
"Wa'nthere yesterday afternoon— couldn't help it "—consequently is be- 
hind his class more than usual. Just one hour — surely the loss of one hour 
an be felt very little anywhere.* Yet it is by losing only now and then <m0 
iwr, or perhaps only a few minutes, that keeps many an unlucky pupil in 
^dass Xo. 2. Mrs. Jones was not so easily quieted. She could not be made 
te understand why her boy was worse than other boys. She still thought 
John was capable of more rapid progress. A lew weeks passed, and it was 
reported among the boys that John Jones had gone to attend the select 
school in the classic village of Thriftytown. It was really so. . That school 
was taught by a gentleman who had many years before received a diploma 
from an eastern college, and had taught for many years a very popular select 
school in the village of Thriftytown. He had paid little attention to the 
"common branches,'* but directed his efforts towards "finishing the educa- 
tion." Many were polished there. It w&s sl select school, mdidQ np oi select 
boys and girls. John Jones was now among them. His appearance was 
slightly changed. His attire had really improved in order and neatness. 
But it took John many days to become acquainted with the manners and 
^^QStoms of the select school in Thriftytown. But in a few days he was 
cUssed, put in No. 1^ and went into the mysteries of Latin and Algebra with 
*Q that zeal by which he was characterized in the public school at OldtowB. 
He entered a winter campaign, and we will leave him until next month at least 
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ESTABLISHMENT OP NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The proceediiigs of the Board of Regents of the State Normal School, 
appointed in pursuance of an act passed at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture, will he found in this number of the Journal. If the intentions of the 
act under which this Board has been organized shall be faithfully carried 
out, we may confidently expect a new era in the history of our Common 
Schools in the State. The plan contemplated for the establishment of Nor- 
mal Schools is eminently calculated to advance the profession of teaching, 
and give new vigor to our school interests. The provision on the part of 
the State, for tht sustainment of a well devised system of Normal School 
instruction, is ample. The act of the Legislature provides, that ttDenty-fm 
per cent of the gross proceeds arising from the sale of the swamp and over- 
flowed lands, granted to the State of Wisconsin by Congress, shall be ap- 
portioned for the support of Normal Schools and Academies. A portion of 
Hiese lands have been already sold, and if the lands of this character here- 
after to be sold, shall bring prices approximating to those heretofore ob- 
tained, the Normal School fund in the State will amount to over a million df 
dollars. What grand results may not the people expect from such a mag- 
nifioentfund, set apart for such a noble use? What an army of professional 
ieachers will ere long enter on the mission of making right impressions upon 
<he expanding intellect of the young, and of elevating the standard of edu* 
cation I 

The law provides that tuition in the Normal Schools of the State shall be 
Jree to all who enter them with the intention of being fitted for the occupa- 
tion of teftching. The Regents which have been appointed are men earnestly 
devoted to our educational interests ; they have great responsibilities com- 
mitted to them, in laying aright the foundation of these contemplated Nor- 
mal Institutions ; and we trust the reasonable expectations of the people 
will be fully realized from the measures they may devise and put in opera- 
tion. 



COMMON SCHOOL STUDIES. 

The branches of study which should be pursued in our Public Schools, 
and the order in which they should be taken, cannot be definitely prescribed ; 
they must depend on the expectation of the scholar, whether he is to have 
tbe advantages of a full course of English studies, a classical education, or 
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aapif a k]Mwl«d|;6 of reading, writings keeping of aecouats ; in sHifiiH^ 
to be fitted in tbe nocA economical way poesible ibr tlM erdioary bi|sineM 
srocations of li£a. A revy small proportion of the sofeolars in our PubMe 
Schools, are exf^etod to ultinately enter College ; the number, also, who ai<e 
to be made acquaintod with the higher branches of English studies is not 
large. The great majority of the children of our country are expected t# 
leccire nothiog more than a short course of common school instruction. It 
becomes therefore a matter of the highest importance that a judicious choice 
«f studies be made, so that the learner may dei-ive the greatest amount of 
benefit therefrom^ after be enters upon the active duties of life. It is ob- 
Tious that very many scholars devote their school -hours to the pursuit of 
studies which are not likely to prove the most available and advantageous in 
after years ; especially is this true of those who are expected to receive only 
a limited education. Much time is spent in departments of learning which 
fte scholar will seidom find occasion to apply to practical uses ; while the 
attainment of knowledge indispensable to all the common business occupa- 
tions, is neglected. xWe acquirements which will serve the possessor of 
&em most in daily life, and which will best fit him for an intelligent exercise 
af citizenship, are the most desirable to be gained first of all. 

Reading, writing and a knowledge of the ordinary uses of arithmetic, are 
4oeaied «f prima«y ioH^taaee ; to be ignorant of aU theee^ is ngarded al^ 
BMst aa great a calamity as to be a dwarf or a cripple. Next to these, g«- 
Qgrapby and a knowledge of history are essential, to qualify any one td 
eccapy a imeful and intelligent position in society. Especially is a knowledge 
ef our own country, the chief events in its history, its system of govern- 
ment, its prominent institutions and is distinguished men, almost indispen- 
sable in the preseift age. There is found amidst all the learning of the 
times, great ignorance of the country in which wo- live — its past history and 
its present relative position among the nations of the earth. This want of 
information is found among young men in the higher departments of stud^r 
ID our schools ; it exists amonp^ all the various avocations of nwn in business 
life* Let any one visit our schools and question the scholars in the higher 
classes, in respect to some of the most interesting facts in our past and 
present American history, and he will very likely become satisfied that there 
is much lack of information on subjects of practical importance — such aa 
would make any one appear to great disadvantage in the conversational cir- 
cles of intelligent men. We have seen classes pass a creditable examination 
ill Algebra, while a considerable number of the members of those classes 
could not tell whether Washington was a native of Virginia or of Massachu- 
setts, or whether Gen. Jackson was in the American Revolution or at the 
battle of Buena Vista. We have see« yOung men who had acquired a re- 
spectable knowledge of Astronomy and the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, but who had little or no intelligent idea of the movements of nations 
and of great public interests on this mundane sphere. So, too, scholars are 
net unfrequently found who have studied nearly all the higher branchea 
usually taught in our sehools, and yet know comparatively nothing of tha 
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plftn and organization of the government under which they lire, and who 
*re <iuite uninformed on many matters of general interest which are topics 
5of daily remark. The uses of Algehra, Geometry and Astronomy, are tin- 
deniably profitable; but there are other things which the student ought first 
to understand, because he is required to avail himself of a knowledge of 
them a thousand times oftener in his daily intercourse with the world. Ed- 
ucation in our common schools should aim to be practical; such as is 
adapted to every day uses. Those branches of study which are merely or- 
namental, or which when acquired are laid by and allowed to rust for want 
of use, should always come after those of immediate necessity and utility. 



MODEL COUNTRY SCHOOL HOUSE. 

A scRTOOL HOUSE, Complete in every respect in its structure, arrangement 
and surroundings, is seldom seen. While improvements are continually 
suggesting, it is difficult to determine upon a plan which will serve as a model 
for any considerable number of years. Our most approved school houses 
are susceptible of improvement, and generally the school Boards who have 
them in charge acknowledge their incompleteness, and contemplate some ad- 
ditional convenience at a future time. How unlike is public spirit in this 
respect to private enterprise. It is not uncommon to find dwelling houses 
in the comparatively new settlements of the West, Which not only display 
elegance and taste, but are also complete in every furnishment and arrange- 
ment, conducive to health, comfort and refinement ; they are finished. It is 
equalh'' practicable to have a school house which shall be in its structure, 
internal arrangement, and in its out-door conveniences and embellishments, 
so fully up to the standard of modern improvement, as to be pronounced 
complete Si.nd finished ; a model house. 

The refreshing sight of a country school house neat in its structure, com- 
plete in its accommodation, its outside arrangements fitted to healthftil ex- 
ercise and enjoyment, its grounds tastefully laid out and adorned, has never 
yet been witnessed in this, or any of the adjoining States. Yet what a 
large number of school districts there are in this State in which the inhab- 
itants are possessed of wealth, comfort and the luxuries of life, which might 
famish a model school house without scarcely noticing the taxation neces- 
sary to provide it. And what an impulse might one such example of a 
complete school edifice, give to many other school districts in the State f A 
school house justly claiming to be a model house, in its internal arrange- 
ments and external surroundings, could not fail to reflect the highest credit 
on the intelligence, enterprise and taste of the population in its neighbor- 
hood. One of the criterions by which to determine the character and en- 
terprise of a community, is its public school house ; if this be inviting in its 
Appearance, and show indications of care and attention to whatever con- 
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tributes to comfort and attractiveness, the most favorable opinions may be 
safely entertained in respect to the surrounding inhabitants. 

But wherever the school house displays broken windows, dilapidated walls, 
grounds unfenced and located in some dreary locality; exposed to bleak 
winds, without so much as a tree or a shrub for protection ; in short, where 
eveiything pertaining to it gives evidence of inattention and neglect, it may 
be calculated, with tolerable certainty, that selfishness and ignorance pre- 
dominate in its vicinity. No number of valuable farms, large herds of cattle, 
or other evidences of wealth in such a community, can atone in the estima- 
tion of an enlightened judgment for the warn of a good school house. The 
intelligent emigrant, seeking a new home for his family, would pass by such 
a neighborhood and look for an abode elsewhere. 

The condition of our school houses very generally needs to be greatly im- 
proved. A commendable interest is manifested in many localities, but in ^ 
great majority of districts there needs to be a revolution in public sentiment, 
and a more earnest attention to the importance of school edifices. Wisconsin 
is probably not behind any of her sister States in respect to school house 
accommodations. In many of the older States, the country school houses 
are fi^uently the most forbidding spectacles that arrest the attention of the 
traveler ; houses in which a humane man would hardly consent to give his 
&vorite horse a night's shelter, are in some instances the appropriated places 
to gather in the germs of thought. Here the first lessons of human life are 
impressed upon the expanding intellect Here the boy receives those el- 
ements of character which are to shape his future career upon the theatre of 
human action ; here, too, the delicacy of female innocence takes the moral 
impress, which is to determine to a great extent its future character ; ul- 
timately to adorn the circles of usefulness and intelligence, or bring reproach 
upon her sex. / 

Is it not time we had one model country school house in this State ; one 
temple of science, which in the completeness of its equipment should com^ 
mand public admiration ; one bright spot, where utility combined with at- 
traction would not fail to inspire the intelligent passing traveler with pleas- 
urable emotions ? Too much prominence was never yet given, in any State 
or country, to the matter of furnishing elegant and convenient school houses, 
nor is there danger there ever will be. There are doubtless many districts 
in this State, where a single resident, imbued with a spirit of our true od- 
Qcational interests, and possessed of a determined purpose to accomplish th# 
ol^ect, mi^t secure the erection of a tasteful school edifice, with all tb* 
modern arrangements within, and the appropriate conveniences and adorur 
ments without, which should entitle it to the designation of a model house. 
The iadividual who should be the instrument of such an enterprise, would 
justly deserve the lasting gratitude of his country. The standard demanded 
in school house architecture and improvement is reasonable and obTioua. 
The inhabitants of no district should be satisfied with a school house of less 
respectability in appearance and accommodation, than the best private dwel- 
lings in its neighborhood. The conveniences and attractions in and about 
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ischool edifices must of course be different in kind ft om those of dwelMng 
houses ; but in degree they should never fall beiow the better class of pri- 
vate residences in their vicinity. It is in the school-room and its play- 
grounds children are required to spend a considerable portion of their eariy 
years ; why should not these be equally as pleasant and inviting as their 
homes ? Early impressions are mostly ineffaceable ; the associations of the 
youthful mind, whether with liTing intelligence or with inanimate objects, 
give tone to thought and fashion to taste. 

Of all the places of delightful resort, the school house should hold the su- 
premacy in the mind of the school-boy ; so that in after years, when old age 
steals upon his earthly pilgrimage, and memory shall carry him back along 
the dim vista of years in search of the sunny spots of his childhood days, 
the school house and its pleasing associations shall be the first to rush upon 
fcis recollection, and thrill his waning strength with joyful reminiscences. 



STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

We again call the attention of teachers and friends of education to the 
State Teachers' Association, to be held at Waukesha, on the 12th of August 
inst. We trust the meeting will be one of the largest of the kind ever heM 
in the State. Let all who desire to see a new impulse given to th« interest 
of common schools, be present at the meeting. We understand that most 
(ff the railroads hav^ agreed to carry persons attending the meeting of the 
Association, at reduced rates of fare. Most of the railroad companies will 
return free those who attend the Association, on presentation of » certifi- 
cate of membership. 



THt&uTE TO Teachers. — ^The Kenosha Public School has, for gome time 
past, had a very commendable practice of bestowing presents of conBidorable 
value upon such of the teachers as distinguish themselves by an earnest 
devotion to the business of their profession. Not long since, the students 
0I the higher department presented their Principal (J. G. McKindley) with 
a silver goblet valued at forty dollars. At the close of the term of this 
school, some two weeks ago. Miss Maria Briggs, an assistant teacher in the 
higher department, was presented with a china tea sett and silver spoons, 
amounting in value to about sixty dollars. Such tributes to a teacher's 
worth, are eminently proper, and ought to be more generally practised. 
No class or profession among us labor more influentially for the best inter- 
ests of the rising generation, than the £ftithful teacher, and none are more 
deserving the encouragement of the people. 
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A LABQs number of ti^« Town Si^>erintendeats have promptly ind cottit- 
eously coiaplied witk the request aocompanjing our last issue, to distribute^ 
tl» JooBNAi. to District Clerks, and furnish us with corrected lists of ^no 
lames and post-office address of such clerks in their respeotire towns. 
T&ls ready complianoe, indicates a commendable interest in school affairs on 
tbe part of Town Superintendents. We have met with only one instance of 
T^Usai. 



For the Jourixftl of Education. 
COMMUNICATIONS IN SCHOOL. 

Can communications in a school room during school hours be entir^y. 
S!cy[»pressed, is a question often asked me of late, to which I immediately 
mswer. Yes. During an experience of over twenty years, it is not until 
?ery recently that I have found this invaluable pearly which none know the 
t|rae value of until they have found it ; but of its value I need not expatiate, 
as every one who is deserving the enviable name of Teacher, inevitably 
attaches a great value to it How, then, is this to be obtained ? Perhaps a 
little of my actual experience may illustrate best. 

Not long since, I was called upon to teach a school which did not bear an 
enviable name for ^* good order,'* and in which was a lad about sixteen years 
of age, who was reputed as " a very unruly, bad boy." I saw at once that 
corporal punishment would avail me nothing in this case, and believing that 
there was a chord in his. *' harp of thousand strings," which, if but swept 
with gentle hand, would beat in unison with mine, I set about finding it 
Each time be disobeyed or violated a known rule of proprieiy, I endeavored 
to persuade or reprove mildly at first, afterwards more severely, but always 
very firmly, and once I threatened expulsion ; all would nut avail, he would 
whisper. Driven almost to desperation, with a fixed determination never to 
yield, I made his case my constant study ; he was exerting an injurious 
infiuence in the school room ; my character as a teacher and a diseiplini^ 
rian was at stake ; all wondered how the teacher would get along with G — • 
I called on several teachers for advice, who invariably recommended whip- 
ping or expulsion, but as yet I was unwilling to do either. Troubled, 
fretted and worn, I retired one night, and at last fell asleep — I dreamed — I 

awoke in the morning, my course was plainly marked. That day, G 

whispered as much as usual. At four o'clock, P. M., I dismissed school, 

after requesting G in a kind, familiar tone of voice to remain. The 

scholars were all on tip-toe, but I lequested them to leave immediately, 
which they did. 

All being away but G^ — and myself, I appealed to his generosity ; I told 
Um I would prove his warmest and best friend^ would he but treat me M 
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maxh ; I appealed to his manhood, hifi gratitude, his duty, his futiHre pros- 
pects and position in society, and, in short, to all his finer sensibilities^ 
which as yet had never been touched ; all this was couched in the kindei^ 
language I was master of. I soon had the satisfaction of seeing I had 
touched the right cord ; pearls of repentance, as they rolled down his 
cheeks, dropped one by one upon the dusty floor ; for some time all was 
silent At last that silence was broken with, " I will do better," from the 
boy. After a few remarks from me, we shook hands, bade each other " good 
night," and parted ; that night the victory was completely won. 

The next morning, I addressed the school on the impropriety of commu- 
nications, either verbal or written, and expressed a very strong desire to 
have both suppressed entirely. "I told them that I should put it to vote, 
whether communicating should be suppressed or not, and I expected if they 
voted to suppress it, each one would use his greatest endeavor to carry it 
into effect There was a new idea to them : scholars voting on the regula- 
tions of a school room. ' I thought best to postpone the vote till afternoon, 
which I did. When the vote was taken, it was unanimous for the suppres- 
»on of communications. 

Still the work was not thoroughly accomplished yet That night, just 
before I dismissed them, I took a piece of paper and pencil, and went to' 
each one with the question : How many times have you communicated to 
day ? the answers to which I carefully noted down. The next morning, I 
Tead to the school each name on this paper, and the number of communica- 
tions attached to each. Then came a lecture on law making and law break- 
ing ; also a little moral responsibility was touched upon. I watched closely 
each movement, reproved each offence, and by pursuing this course most 
rigidly a short time, communications of all kinds were, I believe, entirely 
suppressed. Others can do the same by firmness, mildness and persever- 
ance, without the rod. As for G , he was as good a boy as I wanted ; 

be kept his promise to the letter. Had I used the rod, I think I never 
riiould have gained the victory I did. I advise all teachers to banish the 
red from their school rooms. Some say they cannot get along without it; 
Buch teachers I would recommend to learn some other trade.- I do not 
advise fi*om theory, but from practice, for I have taught some " hard schools " 
without the use of <he rod, and would like now to get into a "hard" one 
io try it ; the harder the better. Charles Ohesteb. 



For the Journal. 

Gbhbva, Jnly 17, 1857. 
Messrs. Editors : I have to-day made the last of a series of visits to the 
schools of this town, and have gleaned a few items which may be of interest 
io some of the readers of the Journal. 

I find nearly all the teachers very much engaged and striving to make their 
whools better and more interesting each succeeding day ; and the zeal and 
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evident delight with which the pupils perform their allotted tasks, show that ' 
their efforts are in a degree successful. Our schools are in much hetter con- 
dition than I expected to find them ; but there is much yet to be done — 
much interest yet to be awakened and brought into exercise — ^not by the 
teachers, nor yet by the pupils, though the interest and zeal of neither of 
these will bear abating — but by the parents. The parents and patrons of 
the public schools of Geneva must feel much more interested in the educa- 
tional progress and well-being of their children, before our schools will be- 
come what they should be. There are only two districts where any of the 
patrons have visited their school during this summer term ! 
• I subjoin a table, showing the number of pupils in each school and the 
average daily attendance : 

District No. 1, Whole No. of pupils, 
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For the JonruaL 

Wautoma, July 18, 1857. 

Messrs. EniTOBg : During the week ending May 2d, a ** Teachers^ Insti- 
tute " was holden in Wautoma, Waushara county, at which there were about 
thirty members in attendance, mostly teachers of this county. 

At the close of the Institute sundry resolutions were discussed and adopted, 
and a committee appointed to furnish a copy of the proceedings and resolu- 
tions to the Journal of Education for publication. 

We were assisted in our labors by Mr. and Mrs, J. J. M. Angear, of Berlin. 

Although our attendance was but small, yet our expectations were more 
than realized in the success of the effort 

All passed off harmoniously and satisfactorily, and we are of opinion 
that there is a foundation laid for greater success to our future efforts. 

Some of the town superintendents are adopting a proper standard, as far 
as drcnmstances seem to admit, in respect to the qualifications of teachers^ 
Require teachers to be properly qualified and schools will improve. 

We design holding another Institute here in October next. 

J. M. FRY. 
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For the Journal. 
MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 

Messks. Editoks : I think I have perused every number of the Wiscon3in 
Journal of Education, and I do not remember of having seen a single ar- 
ticle in it on the subject of music, as an element of success in the govern- 
ment of schools. Some jears^ experience has taught me its value ; com- 
parison of the schools within my jurisdiction has confirmed my belief. It 
aeems to me to be grossly neglected. 

If I can manage to get to the State Teachers* Association, I mean to make 
a fuss about it ; if I don^t get there, I shall in all probability reserve my 
thunder for the columns of the Journal ; for in fact, gentlemen, to see a 
teacher who can sing, plodding wearily through the dull day's work without 
a song to cheer the children, and encourage and enliven them, seems to me 
like seeing a fanner patiently and toilsomely reaping the golden gi'ain with a 
sickle, while a " Manny's Reaper" rusts in the barn, and the idle horses are 
browsing in the pasture. ' L. H. D. C, 

Sup't. Schools, Dodgeville. 

[It is quite probable the Journal has been remiss in the educational de- 
partment referred to by our Dodgeville correspondent. Music, as an element 
of success in our public schools, can hardly be over estimated. Wherever 
there exists a necessity for dispensing with it altogether as a school exercise, 
it should be regarded as a misfortune. We hope our correspondent will not 
only have a hearing at the Waukesha meeting of teachers, but also favor 
ihe Journal with his thoughts on this subject. — Eds. Journal.] 



\ 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

Among the large number of letters received from Town Superintend- 
ents, furnishing us lists of District Clerks, &c., we regret that only some 
two or three of them make any mention of the condition of the schoofe 
in their respective towns, or what is being done for their advancement. 
Brief items of school intelligence from these sources, would greatly aid us 
in making up a summary of educational news. 

Our respected correspondent, the Superintendent of the town of Burling- 
ton, is informed that however just may be the ground of his complaint, we 
think it had better be made public through some other channel, than the 
columns of our Journal. 

The School Superintendent of the town of Cottage Grove, writes: *^I 
have just finished visiting the schools in this town, and must say thef are 
in a more flourishing condition than heretofore. Parents and District Offi- 
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^rs seem to reaHze the importance of educating the children nnd youth, 
histeftd of allowing them to grow up in ignorance and vice.*' 

The Town Superintendent of Exeter says : ** Parents are beginning to 
awake to the importance of good schools, and some have already begun to 
act. Duriington (in the town of Exeter) is a pretty village of only a few 
y%ars^ growth ; we are having great excitement here on the subject of build- 
ing a new school house ; but as the tax voted at the last annual meeting is 
inadequate, we must either borrow money or wait a little longer." 

The Town Superintendent of Wiota, Grant Co., writes: "The commu- 
nity here are beginning to feel more of an interest in educational matters, 
and many new school houses are being built The greatest: obstacle is the 
lack of competent teachers ; fxxW one half of those who now occupy our 
school houses as teachers, should not be employed, and would not, if there 
were any other alternative. There are some excellent teachers who are 
fully devoted to the work, but their number is far to small." 

A LBTTER from the Town Superintendent of Rockbridge, describes the 
location of the town in the comparatively unsettled part of Richmond coun- 
ty. Among the obstacles in that new section of country, the Superintendant 
remarks : ** This newly organized township is settled by emigrants from 
ahnost every state in the Union, who bring with them the partialities and 
prejudices of their former localities, and hence each appears intent on main- 
tsining his former customs and preferences. Thftse differences of opinion 
Mnder that unity of action necessary to our common school interests. "We 
liftve, however, one feature which takes the lead of some of our neighbour- 
ing counties, that is, the standard of qualification for teachers. The services 
of those teachers who can be secured for the smallest amount of wages, are 
not wanted ; but the people are willing to pay well for teachers of the right 
kind of talent and qualification." 



COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS DURING THE MONTH OF JLLY, 185T. 

Lawrence University. — The past history of this Institution has been one 
of great success, and its influence is being every year more extended. The 
public commencement exercises were held on the 1st of July. The AppleUn 
Orescent says : " The exercises spoke well for the students and teachers, and 
bore unmistakable marks of Western impress. In the audience were 
some persons of the first intellectual talent in the State." 

Beloit College. — The Tenth Anniversary of Beloit College was celebrated 
on the 8th of July. The occasion was one of more than ordinary interest. 
Prof. Emerson delivered the decenial oration ; it was an effort highly credit- 
able to the speaker, and was listened to with marked attention by a large and 
intelligent audience. 

Carroll Collboe. — The first annual commencement of this Institution 
toek place on Wednesday, the 16th ult. The exercises were highly inter- 
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esting and gave much satisfaction. The oration on the evening preceding 
commencement exercises was delivered by Rev. Oourtland Van Renssalaer, 
D. D., of Philadelphia. The WaukesJia Eepublican expresses the hope that 
the oration will be published. 

Racinb College. — The fifth annual commencement occurred on the 28d 
ult The exercises were of a highly satisfactory character. There were 
three graduates in the college course who received the degree of A, B. — H. 
L. Janes, of Raoine, J. H. H. Millet, of Beloit, and J, A. Gates, of Racine. 
We understand that the orations delivered by these young gentlemen were 
creditable to themselves, the college and the community. 

Rev. A. Capron, of Kenosha, delivered an eloquent and practical address 
on " Woman's ikiission." 

This Institution is securing a good share of public patronage, and under 
the charge of Rev. Dr. Park is doing a good work in the great cause of ed- 
ucation. 

State University. — The public exercises of the State University at Mad- 
ison occurred on the 22d of July. The Madison Journal says : ^* The high 
order of talent manifested by the students in their orations, and the mental 
discipline which they displayed, gave increased confidence in the character 
of the Institution and the fidelity of those who have it in charge." 

Platteville Academy. — This is one of the oldest Academies in the State. 
From a catalogue lately ^blished, it appears the number of pupils daring 
the year is 235 ; of 1;his number 40 were in the classical depaiiment. Prof. 
J. L. Pickard has for several years past had charge of this Institution, and 
under his guidance it has grown to be one of the most prosperous Academies 
in the West. 



DODGE COUNTY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

[This article was put in type for the July number of the Journal, but 
was accidentally omitted.] 

At a meeting of the teachers of Dodge county, held in the Union School 
House, at Beaver Dam, called for the purpose of forming a Teachers* Insti- 
tute, H. M. Parlmelee was chosen President pro. tern., and W. R, Kinyon, 
Secretary. Classes were then formed. In Reading, John G. McMynn, 
Teacher. In Grammar, N. G. Harvey, Teacher. In Mathematics, W. R. 
Rinyou, Teacher. In Geography, Messrs. DeClark and Johnson, Teachers. 
On motion, a committee, consisting of Benj. Newell, W. R. Kinyon and N. 
G. Harvey, were appointed to draft a Constitution, preparatory to a perman- 
ent organization. After consultation, the committee reported the following : 

CONSTITUTION. 

AnriCLE 1. This Association shall be called the Dodge County Xea^era' Associa- 
tion. 

Abt. 2. Its object shall be to promote fraternal sympathy and co-operation among 
tbe teaohcrs and friends of education throughout the county — to eleVate the standard 
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of qaalifioations for the profession — ^and to secure a permanent and aotiye interest 
in the great work of popular education. 

Art. 3. Its officers shall be a President, two Vice Presidents, a Recording Secretary, 
a Correspondent Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall discharge the naual duties of 
such officers in similar associations, who shall bo elected by ballot, unless otherwise 
ordered, and hold their offices for one year, or until their successors are appointed. 

Akt. 4. The officers of the Association shall constitute an Executive Committee, 
eaoh acting in his official capacity, whose duties it shall be to carry into effect all 
orders and regulations of the Association — to fix the place of holding its meetings — 
make arrangements for the same — arrange business to come before the Associaton — 
and to devise such measures as they may think will bo conducive to the interests of 
the Association, and recommend them for its adoption. It shall keep a full reoord of 
its proeeedings, and present an annual report of the same to the Association. 

Art. 5. Any teacher or active friend of education may become a member of this 
Association by subscribing to the Constitution. 

Art. 6. This Constitution may be amended by a vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present at any regular meeting of the Association, when notice of such amend- 
ment shall have been given at the preceding regular meeting. 

Art. 7. All funds raised by the Association shall be by voluntary contribution, and 
shall be paid out only by order of the Executive Committee. 

On motion, the report of the committee was accepted, and the committee 
discharged. The Constitution was then adopted, each article being consid- 
ered separately. A committee was then appointed to report permanent 
officers of the Association, consisting of Rev. R. Smith, H. M. Parmelee, and 
N. G. Harvey, which committee made the following report : 

For President — Benj. Newell, Beaver Dam. , 

For Vice-Presidents — A. Pickett, Horicon : Isaac Johnson, Waupun. 

Recording Secretary — ^Wm. R. Kinyon, Corresponding Secretary — ^A. 
A Brown, Beaver Dam. Treasurer — H. M. Parmelee, Oak Grove. 

This report was accepted and adopted. The house then went int© a com- 
mittee of the whole, Benj. Newell in the chair, when the following resolution 
was adopted : 

Jiesolved, That the thanks of this Association be tendered to the people of Bearer 
Bam for their kindness and hospitality during its session in this city. 

On motion, the Association then adjourned, subject to the call of the Exec- 
utive Committee. ^ BENJ. NEWELL, Pres't. 
Wm. R. Kinyon, Sec'y. 



FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 

OP THE WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, AT WAUKBBHA, 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12TH, 1857. 

OBDEB OF BUSINBSS AND EXEBCISBS — 10 0*CLOCK, A. K. 

1. — ^Prayer, followed by reading the Report of last Annual Meeting. 

2.— Address by the President. 

8. — ^Report of the Executive Committee.. 

4. — ^Report of the Editorial Committee. 

5.— Miscellaneoas businefis— appointment of ComnutteoSy &«. 
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AITKRKOON SESSION. 

i. — ^liiecelUneous business. 

7. — Address by J. G. McMynn, of Racine. 

% — Report on Normal Schools. 

A. Pickett, 

J, G. McMynn, 

J. L. PiCKARD, |- Committee. 

M. P. Kinney, 

H.W. Collins, ^ 

9. — ^Discussion of said Report 

EVENING SESSION. 

10. — Address by Prof. J. B. Turner, of Illinois. Subject — "Wisdom and 
Knowledge, the Function of Books and of Teachers." 

THURSDAY SESSION. 

11, — Miscellaneous business, Reports of Committees, &c. 

12. — ^Report by J. B. Pradt, of Sheboygan. Subject — '* Practical Insiaruotion 
in Christian Morality in Public Schools.'' 

13.~Report by Mrs. B. F. Walker, of Racine. Subject—" Method in Teach- 
ing." 

14^ — Discussion. Eesohedy That in the education of tlie sexes, separacte 
schools are both desirable and necessary. 

15.— -Report of D. J. Holmes, of Sheboygan. Subject-—" The best method 
of securing regular and punctual attendance at School." 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

16. — Miscellaneous business. 

17. — Address by D. Y. Kilgore, of Madison. 

18. — Discussion. Besolced, That the Legislature of this State ought to 
make an Annual Appropriation for the support of Teachers' Institutes. 

19.— Report by A. A. Griffith, of Waukesha. Subject— " Reading." 

20. — Report by G. McWhorter, of Milwaukee. Subject — "English Gram- 
mar." 

EVENING SESSION. 

21. — Address by lion. Horace Mann, President of Antioch College, Ohio. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

22. — Miscellaneous business. 

23.— Report by J. G. McMynn. Subject— "Arithmetic." 

24.— -Report by F. C. Pomeroy, of Milwaukee. 

25. — Reports of Committees. 

26. — Discussion of Reports. 

27. — Miscellaneous business. 

Prof. S. N. Sweet will attend the Association, and take part in the exorcises. 
By order of Executive Committee. 

. A. C. SPICER, President. 

A. A. GRinr^Tu, Secretary. 
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UEiSTING OF THE BOARD OF RBQBNTS Of THE SHATE . 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Pursuant to a call by the Governor, the members of the Board of 
Regents, appointed to carry out the provisions of *^An act for the encourage- 
ment of Academies and Normal Schools,^^ met in the Assembly Chamber 
IB the Capitol at Madison, on Wednesday, July 15th, 1857. 

The following members of the Board were present, and answered as their 
names were called : 

Edward Cooke, J. G. McKihdley, A. C. Spicer, Alfred Brunson, Noah H. 
Virgin, J. J. Enos, S. A. Bean, M. P. Kinney and D. Y. Kilgore. 

Hon. A. D. Smith, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, administered 
the 6ath of office to the members. 

The Board was then divided by lot into three classes, as follows : 

FIRST CLASS. 

Noah H. Virgin, A. C. Spicer and Edward Cooke, whose terms of office 
expire January 1st, A. D. 1358. 

SECOND CLASS. 

A. Bruiisun, S. A. Bean and D. Y. Kilgore, whose term of office will 
expire January Ist, A. D. 1859. 

THIRD CLASS. 

M. P. Kinney, J. J. Enos and J. G. McKindley, whose tenn of office will 
expire January 1st, A. D. 1860. 

On motion, proceeded to an election of officers, which resulted in the 
choice of 

M. P. Kinney, of Racine, President. 

Edward Cooke, of Appleton, Vice President. 

D. Y. Kilgrove, of Madison, Secretary. 

After the transaction of several matters of business, and the adoption of 
resolutions pertaining to the organization of the Board, the following fol- 
lowing Reports were adopted, which indicate the plan proposed for the 
establishment of Normal Schools in the State. 

Mr. McKindley, chairman of the committee to prepare a course of study, 
made a report which was adopted, as follows : 

REPORT. 

The Board of Regents of Normal Schools for the State of Wisconsin, in pursuance 
of an act passed at the last ses^sion of the Legislature, entitled '' An Act for tfaie 
eneoaragement of Academies and Normal Schools," do hereby ordain the following 
rules and regulations by which they will be goyerned in the distribution of the said 
fund. 

1st. A Normal School or Normal department, as contemplated in this Act, is, in tbe 
estimation of this Board, one in which students are educated with especial reference to 
fitting them for teachers in our Publie Schools. 

2d, Any College or Academy that shall institute such a Nonual department, aiad 
comply with the regulations which the Board may from time to time make, as contem- 
plated by the act above referred to, shall be considered as coming within its provisions 
and entitled to its benefits. Such department, however, shall be distinct and separate 
frwai the original Academic and Collegiate department, and its dc-ign and only aim 
shall be to qualify teachers for the business of teaching in oar public sohools. 
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3d. Pupils may be admitted to tbia Normal Department who shall have attained the 
age of 11 year??, and shall pass a satisfactory' examination by the Principal or Con- 
duotor of said Normal Department, in Elementary Sounds, Reading, Spelling, Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic, Written Arithmetic, as far as percentage, Geography and Penman- 
ship. 

And it shall be understood that no student shall be allowed to take up any study, 
till he shall have passed an examination in the manner prescribed by the Board in all 
studies, pre.viously laid down in the course of study adopted by this Board. 

No institution shall draw pro rata from the income of this fund, for any student in 
attendance at such Normal School for a less term than three months, nor unless he 
shall have passed a satisfactory examination in one third of a year's course of study. 

The institutions receiving the benefits of this fund, shall make their annual reports 
to the Secretary of this Board on or before the first day of February in each year : 
such report, embracing the calender year terminating in December, shall include the 
names, residence, age and studies of each pupil taught in the Normal Department, 
yerificd as the law directs. 

The President or Principal of any institution intending to apply for the benefits of 
this fund, shall give notice to the Secretary of this Board of such intention, and of 
the time of examination of pupils in the Normal School or department, to take place 
at the close of their academic term next ensuing, at least six weeks previous to the 
close of said term. 

And it shall be the duty of the President of this Board to appoint a committee to 
attend the examination of pupils in such Normal School or department, and report to 
this Board at its next annual meeting a full statement of the results of such examina- 
tion, and of the condition of said school. 

The course of study shall be as follows : 

First Year : Pleading, Spelling and Defining, Mental Arithinetic, Geography, with 
map drawing. Written Arithmetic, Elements of Sounds, English Grammar, Theory 
and Practice of Teaching, Analysis of Words, Principles of English Composition, 

Second Year: Higher Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra, History (ancient and mod- 
em). Elocution, Theory and Practice of Teaching, English Composition, Physiology, 
Vocal Music. 

Third Year : Higher Algebra, Geometry, Book-Keeping, Vocal Music, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Logic, Pchetoric, Elocution, Science of Government, Chemistry, Astronomy. 
Optional — Latin or Greek Languages, Classical Geography. 

Fourth Year: Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Botany, Geology, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, Political Economy, Surveying, Optics, Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism, Meteorology, Natural History. Optional — Languages as above, 
and History of Civilization. 

E. Cooke, from the committee to take into consideration the subject of a 
distinct Normal School, presented the following report, which Was adopted : 

REPORT. . 

Your committee having duly considered the subject referred to them, have arrived at 
the following conclusions, viz : 

1st. However desirable separate Normal Schools, not connected with any other in- 
stitutions, may be to the interests of education, in the opinion of your committee th© 
act entitled *' An act for the encouragement of Academies and Normal Schools " does 
not empower this Board of Kegents to take any steps in that direction, other than to 
receive proposals from towns, villages and cities, proposing to erect and donate such 
institutions. 

2d. Whenever this Board shall have selected one, from those so offered, to be adopted 
by and secured to the State, as a Slate Normal School, this Board can, in accordance 
with said act, apportion to said Normal School a sum not exceeding three thousand 
dollars per annum for the support of said School. And vhat as soon as the Board shall 
have made choice of a location, a portion of the Normal School Fund shall be appro- 
priated for that purpose. 

Should any towns, villages or cities make an offer for such institute, in accordance 
with the provisions of said act. the committee recommend that information embracing 
the following items, be given in such proposition : 

Ist, Plat of ground, size, valuation, abstract of title, facilities for reaching it. 

2d. Han of buildings, valuation, and any other information necessary respecting itb 
adaptation to the purpose of a Normal School, as contemplated in this act. 

M. P. KINNEY, President. 

D. Y. KiLGORS, Secretary. 

Madison, July 16, 1867. 
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^ PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 

[Thk following confJiderations respecting the character and advantages of 
a pchool of the highest grade in a system of pablic instruction in cities and 
large villagej^ were first presented to the public in 1838, when there was not 
a single institution of the kind out of Massachusetts. They are still widely 
^)plicable in every State.] 

By a Public or Common High School, is intended a public or commos 
school for the older and more advanced scholars of the community in which 
the same is located, in a course of instruction adapted to their age, and in- 
tellectual and moral wants, and, to some extent, to their future pursuits in 
life. It is common or public in the same sense in which the district school^ 
or any lower grade of school established and supported under a general Unr 
and for the public benefit, is common or public. It is open to all the chil- 
dren of the community to which the school belongs, under such regulationa 
as to age, attainments, &c., as the good of the. institution may require, or 
the community may 7.dopt. A Public High School is not necessarily a free 
school. It may be supported by a fund, a public tax, or an assessment or 
rate of tuition per scholar, or by a combination of all, or any two of these 
modes. Much less is it a public or common school in the sense of being 
cheap, inferior, ordinary. To be truly a public school, a High School must 
embrace in the course of its instruction studies which can be more profit- 
ably pursued there than in public schools of a lower grade, or which gather 
their pupils from a more circumscribed territory, and as profitably as in any 
private school of the same pretensions. It must make a good education 
common in the highest and best sense of the word common — common be- 
cause it is good enough for the best, and cheap enough for the poorest fam- 
ily in the community. It would be a mockery of the idea of such a school, 
to call it a Public High School, if the course of instruction pursued in it is 
not higher and better than can be got in public schools of a lower grade, qr 
if it does not meet the wants of the wealthiest and best educated families, or, 
if the course of instruction is liberal and thorough, and at the same time 
the worthy and lamented child of a poor family is shut out from its privileget 
)>y a high rate of tuition. The school, to bo common practically, must bt 
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both cheap and good. To he cheap, its support must be provided for wholly 
or mniiily out of a fund, or hj public tax. And to justify the imposition of 
■a public tax, the advantages of such a school must accrue to the whole com- 
munity. It must be shown to be a common benefit, a common interest^, 
which cannot be secured fo well, or at all, except through the medium of 
taxation. Whnt, then, are the advantages which may reasonably be an- 
ticipated from the establishment of a Public High School, properly organ- 
ized, instructed, and supervised ? 

J^irst Every thing which is now done in the several district schools, and 
schools of lower grade, can be better done, and in a shorter time, becauss* 
the teachers will be relieved from the necessity of devoting the lime and at- 
tention now required by few of the older and more advanced pupils, and can 
bestow all their time and attention upon the preparatory studies and younger 
children. These studies will be taught in methods suited to the age and at- 
tainments of the pupils. A right beginning can thus be made in the lower 
schools, in giving a thorough practical knowledge of elementary principlef^ 
and in the formation of correct mcniiil and moral habits, which are indis- 
pens.*ible to all sound education. All this will be done under the additional 
stimulus of being eaily ond thoroughly fitted for the High School. 

Second, A High School Mill give completeness to the sy^item of publia 
instruction which mny be in operation. It will mtike suitable provi^ion for 
the older and more advanced pupils of both sexes, and will admit of tbe- 
ncihods of instruction and disiipline which cannot be pi*ofitibly introduced* 
into the schools below. The lower grade of schools — those whi( h are es- 
tablished for young children — require a large use of oral and simultaneoils 
methods, and a frequent change of } 1 ice and position on the part of the pu- 
|»il8. The higher branches, especially all mathematical subjects, require pa- 
tient application and hnbits of abstraction on the part of the older pupili^ 
which can with difficulty, if at all, be attained by many pupils amid a mtil- 
tipli^ ity of distracting exercises, movements, and sounds. The recitations 
«f this class of pupils, to be profitable aud satisfactory, must be conducted 
in a manner which requires time, discussion, and explanation, and the un- 
divided attention both of pupils and teacher. The course of inslruclioa 
provided in the High School will be equal in extent and value to that which 
may be given in any private school, academy, or female seminary in th« 
place, and which is now virtually denied to the great mass of the children 
by the burdensome charge of tuition. 

As has been already implied, the advantages of a High School should not 
be confined to the male sex. The great influence of the female sex, u$ 
dau;;hters, sisters, \a ives, mothers, companions, and teachers, in determinias^ 
the manners, morals, and iiitelligence of the whole comnumity, leaves no 
h>om to question the necessity of providing for the girls the best means of 
intelleotuat aitd mornl culture. The couire of instruction should emhraeo 
the first princi-)les of nntural and mechanical philosophy, by which i iventiTO 
feniufi nnd pra:*ticid skill in the useful arts can be foste: e 1 ; such studies mB 
navigation, book-keeping, surveying, botany, chou.i-,try, and kindied studioi^ 
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which are directly connected with success in the vnried (lopartmoDts of do« 
nestic and inland trade, with foreign commerce, with gardening, agricultttroi 
ifae manufacturing and domestic arts ; such studies as ustionomy, phyniolo- 
0, the history of our own state and nation, the pvinciples of our st ite and 
lUitionnl constitutions, political econom}', and moral Kcienre ; in fine, such ii 
bourse of study as is now giren in more thnn fidy towns and cities in Neif 
St^nnd, and which shall prepare every young man, whose parents may do- 
lire it, for business, or for college, and give to every young woman a well 
disciplined mind, high moral aims, refined tastes, Rcnt'e and graceful man- 
Bers, practical views of her own duties, and those resources of hoalthi 
lhou<ihf, conversation, and occupation, which bless alike the highest and 
]owe>t stntion in life. When such a course is provided and carried out, tho 
true idea of the High School will be realised. 

Third. It will equalize the opportunities of a good education, and exert 
i happy, social influence throughout the whole community from which it 
fathers its scholars. From the want of a public school of this cliaracier, 
the children of such families as rely exclusively on the di>ti-ict school aro 
iaohited, and arc condemned to an inferior education, both in quality and 
qnaiility ; t' cy are cut off from the stimulus and svnipnthy which the 
ttinglitig of children of the same i^ge from difforent pnrt< of the same com- 
munity would impart The benefits, direct and iiKliic t, which will result 
to the country districts, or poor families who live in the outskirts of tho city, 
from the establishment of a school of this class, cannot easily bo overosti- 
matcrl. The number of young men and young women who will receive a 
tiboroiigh education, qualifying them for business, and to be teachers, will 
forrcflsc fiom year to year ; and the number who will press up to tho front 
tanks of scholarship in the school, bearing away the palm of excellence hf 
tbe vigor of sound minds in sound bodies, of minds and bodies made vigor* 
MS by long walks and muscular labor in the open aii*, will be greater in 
^portion to their number than from the city di.-^t i ts. It will do both 
dasfes good, the children of the cit}^ and the « hildien of the country dis- 
tricts, to niensure themselves intellectually in the same fields of studv, and 
to subject the peculiarities of their respective manners, the roughness and 
iwk vv:.rdn ess sometimes characteiistic of the one, and the artificiality and 
flippancy of the other, to the harmonizing influence of reciprocal action and 
roactiun. The isolation and e.strangcment whit h now divide and subdivido 
6e community into country and city cl ns, which, if not hostile, are stian- 
gers to ea< h other, will give place to the frequent iulci(-<.U!se and esteem of 
individual and family fiiendbhip, commenced in the school-room, and on tho 
^ay-gi ound of the school. The school will thus bccouie a bond of ui.ioUi 
a channel of sympathy, a spring-head of healthful L.fluence, and btiajulus 
l» the w hole community. 

thttrtJi. The privileges of a good school will be brought within the reach 
Of all classes of the community, and will actually be enjoyed by children of 
&c Fame ngc f om faniilies of the most diverse li.iuui.sianccs as to wealtbi 
^Ucktion Shd OGcui.Lt:on. Side by side in the feauie i ecitatioui^i heart and 
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hand in the same sports, pressing up together to tbe same high attainmentt 
in knowledge and character, will be found the children of the rich and poor, 
the more and the less favored in outward circumstances, without knowing 
or caring to know how far their families are separated by the arbitrary dis- 
tinctions which divide and distract society. With nearly equal opportuni* 
lies of education in childhood and youth, the prizes of life, its best fields ^ 
usefulness, and sources of happiness will be open to all, whatever may ha^ 
been their accidents of birth and fortune. From many obscure and humbi* 
homes in the city and in the country, will be called forth and trained iii» 
ventivc tilcnt, productive skill, intellectual taste, and God-like benevolence^ 
which will add to the general wealth, multiply workshops, increase the valat 
of farms, and carry forward every moral and religious enterpnse which aims 
to bless, purify, and elevate society. 

Fifth. The influence of the annual or semi-annual examination of can- 
didates for admission into the High School, will operate as a powerful and 
abiding stimulus to exertion throughout nil the lower schools. I'he privi- 
leges of the High School will be held forth as the reward of exertion in the 
lower grade of schools ; and promotion to it, based on the result of an im- 
partial examination, will form an unobjectionable standard by which ihm 
relative standing of the different schools can be ascertained, and will also 
indicate the studies and departments of education to which the teachers in 
particular schools should devote special attention. This influence upon the 
lower schools, upon scholars and teachers, upon those who reach, and those 
who do not reach the High School, will be worth more than all it costs, . in- 
dependent of the advantages received by its pupils. 

Sixth, While the expenses of public or common schools will necessarily^ 
he increased by the establishment of a school of this class, in addition to 
those already supported, the aggregate expenditures for education, including 
public and private schools, will be diminished. Private schools of the same 
relative standing will be discontinued for want of patronage, while those of 
ft higher grade, if really called for by the educationtil wants of the commu- 
nity, will be improved. A healthy competition will necessarily exist be- 
tween the public and private schools of the highest grade, and the school or 
schools which do not come up to the highest niark^ must go down in public 
estimation. Other things being equal, viz., sohool^houses, teachers, classifi- 
cation, and the means and appliances of instruction, the public school is al- 
ways letter than the private. From the ur.iform experience of those places 
where a Hi^sh School has been established, it may be safely stated that there 
will bo an annual saving in the expenses of education to any community, 
equal to one half the amount paid for tuition in private schools, and, with 
this saving of expense, there will be a better st te of education. 

Seventh, The successful establishment of a High School, by improving 
the whole system of common schools, and interesting a larger number of 
families h\ the prosperity of the schools, will ( rcatc a better public sciUimcnt 
on the subject than has heretofore existed, and the schools will be regarded 
as the common property, the common plory, the common security of the 
whole community. The wealthy will feel that the small additional tax re- 
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ipAred to estnhliph and sustnin this school, if not snvod to them in the di- 
■Inished tuition for the education of their own children in private Rchoolff, 
at home nnd abroad, is returned to them a hundred fold in the enterprise 
which it will quicken, in the increased value given to propertj, and in the 
Bumber of families which will resort to the place where it is located, as a 
desirable residence, because of the facilities enjoyed for a good education. 
The poor will feel that, whatever may betide them, their children are born 
to an inheritince more valuable than lands or shops, in the free access to in- 
ilituttons where as good an educatioii can be had as money can buy at home 
•r ab-ond. The stranger will be invited to visit not only the institutions 
which public or individual benevolence has provided for the poor, the or- 
phan, the deaf mute, and the criminnl, but schools where the children and 
youth of the community are trained to inventive and creative habits of mind, 
fo a [^r^ctical knowledge of the fundamental principles of business, to sound 
tooral habits, refined tastes, and respectful manners. And in what balance, 
it fias well been asked in reference to the cost of good public schools, as 
eompared with these advantages, shall we weigh the value of cultivated, in- 
telligent, energetic, polished, and virtuous citizens? IIow much would a 
(Dtmninnity be justified in paying for a physician who should discover or 
practice some mode of treatment through which many lives should be pre- 
lerved f Uo^ much for a judge, who, in the able administration of the lawR» 
4iould secure many fortunes, of rights more precious than fortunes, that 
might else be lost? How much for a minister of religion who should be the 
instrument of siving hundreds from vice nnd crime, and persuading them to 
fhe exertion of their best powers for the common good? How much for 
fbe ingenious inventor, who, proceeding from the first principles of science 
onward, should produce some improvement that should enlarge all the com- 
forts of society, not to say a steam-engine or a magnetic telegraph? How 
inurh for the patriotic statesman, who, in difficult times, becomes the savior 
of his country ? How much for the well-instructed and enterprising mer- 
chant who should suggest and commence the branches of business that 
should bring in a vast accession of weilth and strength ? One such person 
as any of these might repay what a High School would cost for centuries. 
Whether, in the course of centuries, every High School would produce one 
tuch person, it would be useless to prophesy. But it is certain that it would 
pro<lure many intelligent citizens, intelligent men of business, intelligent 
servMnts of the sttite, intelligent teachers, intelligent wives and daughters, 
who, in their severnl spheres, would repay to any community much more 
than they and all their associates had received. The very taxes of a town, 
in twenty years, will be lessened by the existence of a school which will 
eontinunlly have sent forth those who were so educated as to become nol 
burdens but benefactors. 

These results have been realized wherever a Public High School has been 
opened under circumstances favorable to the success of a private school of 
tte same grade, — wherever a good school-house, gro 1 regulations, (fcr ad- 
mission, attendance, studies, and books) good teachers, and good supcrvibion 
kav« been provided. 
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From the MassaohuMtts Teacher. 
TAB INFLUEXCB OP TEACUINO UPON HEALTH. 

TiiB)Rie is nn impres»ion, not very genera], perhapff, yet Romewhnt con*mo% 
ihnt the labors of the teacher at the present day are injurious to health, ari4 
have a certain tendency to abri/lge the period of natural hTe. This opinioii 
U entertained by teai'hern, and by others whose obi^ervations have extended 
to the -subject As a matter of common belief, it may have had its origpni 
-in, or may have been strengthened by, the well known fact that, eveinf 
year, many teachers, of seemingly good constitution, are cut down in theill 
labors ere they have passed the meridian of life. This has been partirularlj^ 
notic^ible within a few y^ars past And it is not very strange that s.«cl| 
an opinion should prevail, to some extent, among teachers ; for, with man|^ 
of them, it is literally true, that their nerves, jaded by the arduous lahorv 
required by an exacting public, play out, in their sleeping and their waking 
boars, a plaintive dirge o*er wasting health and departed vigor. 

Unfortunatdy, we have very few reliable data to aid us in tef:ting llif 
correctness of this impression. Sanitary reports and vital statistics nro-of 
Comparatively recent origin in this country, and are altogether too imp eifeio^ 
for a purpose so specific and important. The fact that, within a few yeanif 
iMveral teachers have deceased at an early age, or thnt a similar numfaNf 
havo attained to an unusual longevity, is a circumstance too limited to die* 
iermine the general result. That some occupations are more fuvornble (9 
health and longevity than others, few will be disposed to deny. Put thers 
are a multitude of circumstances that have a bearing upon this question 8n(| 
most be taken fully into the account It is but recently that any ronsidoPr 
Me number of persons have pursued the business of teaching, as a regulav" 
profession; for it is well kno^n, that a majority of the professors nni 
instructors in our American colleges have been titled for other profi'Ksion% 
and have spent, in many instances, no inconsiderable portion of their WvtB 
in other pursuits than teaching. Then, again, what is the period of liH^ 
allotted to man ? J low long ought the teacher to live ? Does he reside in m 
locality of average henlthfulness? Is he exempt fi'om hereditary disease? 
And is he innocent of the vices, follies, and improprieties that sap th^ vital 
powers and summon man so soon to an early grave? But without endonk 
ing or questioning the tnith of popular opinion in this particular case, It 
may not be unprofittible to examine, briefly, the bearings of the teacber'9 
labors upon health, both as they are known to be, at present, and as it woq)^ 
seem tbrey ought to be. 

It is frequently asserted that the wkole life of the student and man of 
literary purguits is contrary to nature; that the constar>t exercise of.tkWD 
mind is disproportionate to that of his body, and that he is bent downjl^ 
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his study table in an unnatural attitude, and In a narrow room with con field 
lir. 

As to the pretended injorious influenre of the exercise of the mind, we 
4emur in toto. The readers of the " Teacher " were favored, in a recent 
qomher, with an article entitled, ** Does Stvdy Injure the Health t ^* Thai 
article, from an al^le pen, presents the case of the student in a clear Hghti 
i^pd shows that atudy does not, of itself, injure the health ; and this view of 
t|)e subject u certainly substantiated by historical evidence and by living 
testimony ; for, all through the annals of literary men, there are innumer- 
liJe instances of those who have attained to an unusual age, with healthy 
l^odieH, and mind vigorous and unimpaired ; while there are those, also, noir 
living, £ir advanced in the evening of life, yet frei<h and bi illiant still. Tb« 
lime article also demonstrates that there is nothing in the prpper attitude 
^ the student at his books that is injurious, and least of all, *' contrary i0 
B^ure." And in this respect the teacher in the school -room bis the advaA* 
ttge, even of the pupils, for he is not as much confined in any one particm- 
br attitude, but can, at his option, sit erect, stand, or walk, and at the samt 
tfme perform most of his duties equally vrell. 

In regard to the teacher's confinement in close« unventilated roomiv it is 
too true that many of our school-rooms are not constructed with a view tp 
the comfort and he«ilth of the occupants. But the teacher is suppot^ed ti> 
\wQW something of the laws of health, and especially of the necessity of 
pure air ; and, knowing thii^ his ingenuity is certainly not to be coveted if 
le cannot devL<e a way to have partial ventilation, at leaFt, either by drqp* 
ping a window, or, as has been done, by i^pplying n handsaw to the panels 
(|f the door and ceiling of the room, an experiment which has proved socsr 
60S8ful, not only in securing good air, but in calling the attention of people 
to the ill -ventilated room, which finally resulted in the erectiou of a new 
lod improved building. 

It would be vastly easier to prove that the teacher is favored in respect to 
opportunities for physical exercise, than that his labors are prejudicial to \U 
Be is in the school-room fewer hours than most people of sedentary ooca*- 
pation are in their shops or offices, and consequently has abundant leii^uT^ 
ind knows just when he can command it It t« a fact that teachers do taks 
too little exercise ; but it is a f ict, also, that they may take much moc^ 
The disposition to take it, and not the oppoitunity, is at fault 

Regularity, one of the requisites for health, both of body and mind, is 
pre-eminently the teacher's pierogative. It applies to his labors, both in 
time and amount, and to his leisure. 

But there are other influences of teaching that are prejudicial to health. 

The eamenese of dutiee^ a kind of tread-mill routine, which the teacher is 
qnite apt to acquire, affects the health injuriout:ly by preventing a frep 
^velopment of mind, and not allowing that healthy, reciprocal Influence 
wl^ich a growing mjnd and a sound body are calculated to exert upon each 
^&r, A mind partially developed, and then cramped and arrested in its 
(rewtb, ba^ a less beneficial, influence, upon bodily health, than the mind of 
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liie savage, whose proper development, strictly speaking, is never com- 
menced. The tone of such a body is always low, and life seems literally to 
^*drag** along. But the teacher has it in his power to avoid or counteract 
this sameness, by special attention to his own self-culture, and by efforts to 
rise in his profession, and to secure for himself labors more varied and 
expanding in their influence. 

The teacher is lequired to perform too much labor, especially in public 
schools and large institutions. The number of hours ho is occu(:ied, iu 
many instances, is too great, and the multitude of duties that literally press 
upon him are more than the human constitution can long endure. Few 
persons, besides practical educators and physicians, are fully aware of this ; 
but it is a truth which is sure to be recognized in due time. 

The physical system is liable to great exhaustion, occasioned by the almost 
ineeuant talking which the teacher^s calling renders necessary. This talk- 
ing, too, is done in the usual convcrsationnl tone, and does not admit of that 
varied exercise of the vocal organs that is afforded in public speaking or 
fecial intercourse. The tendency of this is to destroy the tone of the vocal 
organs (Bronchitis, so called,) which soon become enfeebled and diseased, 
implicating adjacent organs, and finally extending to the lungs and termin- 
ating in pulmonary complaints, — a class of maladies to which, it is said, 
teachers are peculiarly liable. 

The intensity with tohich the mind is tasked in the school-room is ano- 
ther fruitful source of ill-health. The government of the school, with all 
its harassing cares and the hearing of recitations, with the continual exer* 
eise of ingenuity which illustration and explanation demand, mut^t all bo 
attended to at the same time, without suflScient oppoitunity for that fro* 
qoent relaxation which is so necessary to the mind as well as to the body. 
This not only exhausts the phyt'ical energies and unstrings the nerves, but 
it produces an over-excitement of the brain, — an orgnn whose diseases are 
to be recognized as another class which is yearly removing many of our 
liard-working educators. 

Borrowing trovhle, a/nd too much anxiety and solidtttde, are also wear- 
ing out many valuable lives in the school-room. The peculiar relation in 
which teachers often stand to the public and their patrons is a source of 
constant anxiety, especially to a sensitive mind. Then, there are aspiring 
teachers, who are goaded by an inordinate ambition, until they frequently 
sink, worn out in their labors, ere they have attained the goal of their 
•desires. And there is still another class, who are more hononible victims in 
the race, — the conscientious and sympathetic teachers, who become so 
deeply interested in the progress and welfare of their pupils, that they allow 
themselves, unconscious!}', oftentimes, to be over-taxed beyond the system^s 
power of endurance or recuperation. 

This is all wrong. A mind constantly fretted and over-anxious will wear 
4)iit any system ; while the body is really strengthened and supported by » 
calm, unruffled, and cheerful state of the mind and soul. Every calling ha« 
'Its cares and vexations, and teacheis should make the best of thehs. Lei 
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tfaeni also be sattsfied with doing wftll, and not be unjust to themselves, bj 
being too generous to others. 

It would seem, from this brief and general survey of our subject, that the 
influence of teaching is, in many respects, highly favorable to health, while 
in others it is equally injurious. Teachers owe it to their prc*fession to 
8{Mirc no efforts on their part to remove or mitigate these injurious influ* 
ences, — an object for the attainment of which the public will, slowly per- 
haps, co-operate with them, when teachers themselves shall enter with the 
right spirit upon its accomplishment They also owe it to themselves to 
be more considerate and prudent in the use of their powers. Earnest and 
fiuthfnl they must be, if they are worthy of their calling ; but there is % 
limit to their strength, beyond which they cannot go with impunity. la 
the performance of a reasonable amount of labor they will discharge their 
measure of duty, and then, when their days are ended, they will go dowa 
to tlie grave, not prematurely and with energies wasted, but full of yeara 
and with the serenity of 

" Dae who wraps the drapery of his couch 
Abont him, and lies down to pleasant dreams." 

A. P. 8. 



REQUIRING PUPILS TO REPORT THEIR OWN CONDUCT. 

At the Ifite meeting of the Ohio State Teachers* Association, a committee 
which had been appointed at a previous meeting, to consider the plan of 
leqairing pupils to report their own conduct, reported as follows: 

Should Teachers and pupils be considered as co-operators in the business 
of school government, or, as is frequently the case, should they assume the 
attitude of belligerent powers? An exhibition of this latter state of feeling 
18 seen in almost all our Colleges and higher Seminaries. Teachers consider 
themselves ex officio spies, a large part of whose duty it is to discover the 
doings of their pupils ; while on the other hand, pupils regard Teachers as 
an antagonistic power, with interests opposed to theirs, and in view of the 
sarveillance under which they are held, they consider it not only allowable 
but highly meritorious to evade the regulations and requirements of their 
instructors, and practice upon them all the pranks their ingenuity can devise. 
The records of College life furnish abundant illustration of this. On a small 
scale, and In another way, this same spirit manifests itself in our common 
schools. The little boy watches his opportunity for sly tricks, and counts it 
s merit to perpetrate some piece of rascality when the Teacher's eye is not 
«pon him. 

Whence arises this state of feeling, and what is its remedy ? It may ai ise 
In part from the enactment of a formal code of rules — for no douWt rules 
fiequenily suggest misdeiheancri which otherwise would not have been 
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thought of. It is as true now ns in ancient days, that "By the law comip 
the knowledge of sin." But the chief source of this evil is the want ^f 
confidence and cordi il co-operation between the Teacher and the tnught. On 
this ground we urge the necessity of confiding to pupils a large share of tb^ 
^ork of mnintaining the discipline and good order of a school. Therefore^ 

Besolvedy That we recommend to Teachers the expediency of laying b)^ 
fore their pupils the necessity of certain rules and regulations, and of m^t 
deavoring to enlist their co-operation in carrying them out ; and furthermorfi^ 

Eeaolved, That they require pupils to present daily or weekly reports af 
their o^n conduct in reference to those rules. 

Among the advantages of this plan we would urge the following: 

1st By manifesting confiilence in students, it begets the same in retun^ 
and thus forms a basis on which a school can be more easily and pleasant^lr 
controlled. 

2i. It relievos the Teacher, in the main, from that disagreeable system..C|^ 
espionage which is frequently unsuccessful, and by many is regarded dif- 
honorable. 

dd. It is better in its personal effects upon the character of both students 
and Teacher, by calling into exercise a nobler principle of human nature^ 
and a more delicate sense of honor. 

We have many advocates of this principle, as applied to other departments 
^ of human pursuits. Nearly forty years ago, the lute Judge Tappan of this 
place proposed to the Legislature of Ohio, to insert a clause into our Stats 
Constitution, prohibiting forever the enactment of any law for the collection 
of debt Though it might not have been wise legislation, yet it would hare 
'been at least a noble tribute to human nature h%d such a clause been intro- 
duced, thus making every debt a debt of honor. This, however, may be 
canning the principle too far ; but we are strengthened in the view we hare 
taken, by the fact, that many of the wisest and best men are hoping for 
such a consummation in regard to our laws. We see in this a manif^ 
tendency towards a higher trust in the honor of our fellow men. Whateyi^jr 
may be wise policy in regard to legal and mercantile transactions, we belieic^ 
this principle may with safety and success be introduced into our publif 
schools, and thus early impressed upon the minds of our youth. We aiH^ 
aware that several objections worthy of consideration may be urged againifj^ 
this plan. Prominent among these is this : That we present to pupils a 
temptation to falsify. But it may well be questioned whether this plan 
would present so great a temptation to speak a lie, as the opposite one doe^ 
to act a lie by slyly evading or violating rules. 

By many, also, the pi-actical success of this plan is called in question 
9ut scores of examples might be cited, which go to show that it is 'mud| 
more successful than the opposite one in maintaining the good discipline cjt 
a school. Its most questionable application is to Primary Schools, but ev^ 
theire it has proved successful under proper restrictions. A Teacher will 
soon ascertain whether any of his pupils are inclined to falsify, and by a 
proper amount of care he may guajrd against almost every evil to wLi.h tt^ 
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iystem is liable. We shouH not, nt present, deem it pruder.t to give up ill 
Ibe regulations of the school to Uiih system of voluntary repoiting. Boi 
with judicious restriction^, we sh«i11 he glad to Fee thi^i plan, or Fome other 
embodjiog the same principle, prevail throughout the schools of our State 



9^m the Connectlcat Comiaan School Joarnal. 
VISITATION OP SCHOOLS. 

Wb are glad to perceive that the Attention of the fi lends of education. 1^ 
being called, more and more, to aahool-vmting — .1 sKhject, we think, wh<MM 
fasportanceis often underrated, cspeciHlI}* in the smaller country diKtrirta* 

The laTorable or unfavorable impressions received by a pupil, depend va^ 
much upon the manner in which these ezAminations are conducted. The 
tender mind of childhood requires not so mui'h an elaborate address, adom«4 
with polished sentences, rounded periods and eloquent words, as it do«i % 
few practical, interesting remarks, illustrated, perhaps, by some choice am 
aedotes, which would be treasuied up in the youthful heart longer than the 
eommanding oratory of a Webster, or a Choate. Neither should these re* 
Biarks be too lengthy, for scholars will become wearied in time, be they evar 
aa much interested at the commencement 

Committees sometimes place themselves in a ludicrous position betoa 
icfaools, by assuming an air of too extreme dignity. Pupils are almost ia- 
variably pleased when a visitor passes around among them, noticing eaA 
eoe separately, explaining, if need bo, some difiScult lesson, and adding, % 
few words of encouragement. Ilow much more for the advancementi of the 
eehool is this, than for the committee to remnin silent during all the exer- 
cises, reserving everything for the *^ closing speech.*' 

Uany a sensitive teacher and pupil dread the regular visits of the Cmft 
ttittee, partly from their own diffidence, and partly from a fear that the 
eehool will not appear as well as usunl, — and indeed we think that maQj 
tehools do not appear to a good advnntage on such days. The be^t ef 
echolars sometimes lose their confidence by a slight mistake and thus their 
eppearance is injured for the remainder of the day. This might, in a mea»- 
we, be obviated, by a more familiar manner of addressing schools. The 
old-fashioned "speaking schools** are excellent remedies, in their way, fer 
too great diffidence. 

' We believe that the number of Visitors who labor for the improvement 
•ef schools is increasing year by year, whi*e those who are Visitors only ]m 
name, are rapidly diminishing. We hope ere long that none of the Intlar 
daes will remain, bat that M will press onward in the noble cause of ed* 
pcation. 
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THFi PENITENT SCHOLAR. 

School is out. " The Inst lesson has heen recited and the evening hytnn 
Winp, and the shouts of merry voices are heard on the green. Their spirits 
•verflow like long pent-up waters. But one of their number remnins be- 
hind. All is quiet now in the school-room. There sits the teacher at her 
desk, with a sad and troubled look. 

At one of the desks before her sits a boy, whose flushed countenance and 
iashing eye tell of a struggle within. Ilis arms are proudly folded, as in 
defiance, and his lips are compressed. lie will never say, " I'm sorry, will 
you forgive me?" No! not he. His breath comes thick and fast, and the 
angry flush upon his cheek grows a deep crimson. The door stands invi- 
tingly open. A few quick steps, ary] he can be beyond the reach of hift 
teacher. Involuntarily his hand snatches up his cap, as she says^ 
*^ George, come to me." A moment more and he has darted out, and is 
away down the lane. The teacher's face grows more sad ; her head sinks 
upon the desk, and the tears will come, as she thinks of the return he is 
talking for all her love and care for him. 

The clock strikes five, and slowly putting on her bonnet and shawl, she 
prepares to go, when, looking out at the door, she sees the boy coming to* 
ward the school-house, now tiking rapid steps forward, as though fearful his 
resolutions would fail him ; then pausing, as if ashamed to be seen coming 
back. What h»s thus changed his purpose ? 

Breathless with haste, he has thrown himself down upon the green grass 
by the side of the creek, cooling his burning cheeks in the pure, sweet 
water ; and as gradually the flush faded away, so in his heart died away the 
anger he felt toward his teacher. 

The south wind, as it stole by, lifting the hair from his brow, seemed to 
whisper in his enr, " This way, IJttle boy, this way," and voices within him 
murmured, ** Go back, go back." He started to his feet Should he heed 
those kind wor<ls — should he go back? Could he go? Ah I here was the 
struggle. Could he be man enough to conquer his pride and anger, and in 
trufe humility retrace his steps, and say " forgive ?" Could he go back ? As 
he repented thepe words he said to himself, ** I will go back ;" and the vic- 
tory was won. Soon, with downcast eye and throbbing heart, he stood be- 
fore his teacher, acknowledging, in broken accents, his fault, and asking for- 
giveness. 

The sunbeams streamed in through the open window, filling the room 
with golden light, but the sunlight in those hearts was brighter yet. Ah, 
children, if you would always have the sunlight in your hearts, never let 
'Ihe clouds of anger rise to (Mm your j^ky. 

lie was a he-o. He conquered himse!f; and Solomon says, "He that 
luleth his spirit, is better than he that taketh a city.*' At fi:8t he co vardly 
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ran away; bat his courage came again ; he rallied h's forces and took the 
city. BrHve fa the boy that has courage to do right, when Lis proud heart 
•ays I will not.— iT^na T^rl Oh$erver. 



Wtom tha lUinoli Teaohar. 
EXPERISNCE. — NuMBBR II. 

Mr. Editor ; In my last communication I promiKed to describe my man- 
ner of teaching some of the different branches : I Bhall commence with the 
]etter8 of the alphabet. These I have printed in large type on a cnid nhich 
I can hang up in some prominent place where all can see it. When I atti 
ready to instruct ray abecedarian class, I take the card in my hand and say 
something like the following : ** Come, children, don't you want some fnn f** 
This excites their curiosity, and as they come around me, T say, '*Now T am 
going to point out some letters on this card, that you can't name.*' Some 
litt'e fellow says, "No you can't" "Well, we'll see," I repeat. T now 
point out the first letter. " That's A," says one, with an air of triumph. 
This they all repeat in an instant. I now say, " Well, you have benten me 
once, hut I'll try you again." I now point out the second and third let t era, 
with like results. I now hang up the card and say, "After a little while I 
will call you again, and see if you do n't forget those letters by that time.* 
Their attention is now fully fixed, and in the course of three or four dayg 
all the letters, large and small, are fully mastered. I now proceed to {n- 
struct them in the sounds of the several letters and combinations, which 
takes two or three days more. I now set them to spelling a>nd readnip: *'i\Fj 
lessons, inFtructing them in the meaning of such wo) ds as they do not read- 
ily understand. Proceeding in this manner, I find no difficulty in the ad- 
vancement of my pupils. My plan has been severely criticized, but, nfter 
a tiial of several years, I am more fully convinced of its benefits. If pro- 
perly managed, it is perfectly harmless. 

When I teach a class to read, I require it done as though they "-ere 
p.'rliep, and telling each ether something that had happened to thenipclvea. 
This fixes attentioni and produces that natural tone of voice so desimhle in 
a reader. 

Sometimes I road the story and relate it to them, and let them (T'lnte 
ine, (makirg mistakes on purpose.) Then I cause some one of iheni to 
relate the saniCj and let the rest criticize him. 

This requi es labor and patience, which none but the Jorer of the f^^hodh 
room tan afToid. But this is long enough ; I will write figjiiu. 

ElLEY M. HOw^KIN^ON, , 

Rushzille^ m. 
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GRAMMAR IN RHYME. 

Wb advise every little grammarian just entering on Murray, Brown, or 
•nj of the thojsand grammars in uite, to commit to memory the following 
easy lines, and then he will never need to mistake a part of speech. Who 
its author is we do not know, but he deserves immortality. With oue ex- 
ception, '' Thirty days hath September,'* etc., it is the most useful poetio 
effusion we have ever met with. — Phil, Sat. BulUtin. 

1. Three little words you often see 
Are Articles — a, an and the. 

2. A Noun's the name of any tbing. 
As achool or garden, hoop or awing* 

8. Adjectives tell the kind of Noon, 
As great, enuiU, pretty, white or 6roi0ii. 

4. Instead of Noans the Pronouns stand — 
Her head, hi» face, your arm, my hand. 

5. Yerhs-tell of something being done^— 
To read, count, ting, laugh, juv^p, or rm» 

6. How things are done the Adverbs lelt — 
As elowlg, quickly, ill or well. 

7. Conjunctions join the words together—* 
As men and women, wind or weathfeir. 

8. The Preposition stands before 

A Noun, as in or through a door. 

9. The Interjection shows surprise. 
As Oh ! how pretty, Ah ! huw^ wise. 

The whole are called Nine Parts of flpeeol^ 
Vhich Beading, Wiiting, Spe&king teaok. 



PHILOSOPnY IN COURT. 

Wb obFcrvc that a prize is ofiercd this year by Ilarvard College of fSOP 
to any pupil who shall be decided by the Corporation to have attained 1^ 
greatest skill in mathematics. The ]eiHon who offers the prize, wbidiift 
only proposed for this year, is Uiiiih A. Boy den, a civil engineer of Bostoo. 

This gentleman was concenicd m a Miit la^tyear, bi ought by him in th^ 
Supreme Court of Mnssnchusitts itpiiiiht the Atlantic Cotton Mills of Lavr- 
rencC| which was of a ^ery intcicbtiii^ (.haiactcr^ but has never, so fitf^as 
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Ire are awve, come before the public. Mr. Bojden had agreed to make » 
tiirbine water-wheel for the Atlantic Mills, which bhould save or " utih'ze,** 
as it i^ termed, seventy-six per cent, of the water-power ; if he succeeded in 
flUving that per centage, he was to have $2000 ; if not, he was to haye no- 
tiling ; and for every one per cent, above that he was to receive $850. Mr. 
Boyden went to work and produced a wheel which saved, as he afiQrmed^ 
ninety-hix per cent. The labor involved in this result may be imtigined, 
from the fact that Mr. Boyden spent more than $6000 in the more mathema- 
^al calculations. The Company had provided no sufficient means of test- 
ing the question practically, and as the per centage claimed by Mr. Boyden 
^ns altogether unprecedented^ they contested the claim. 

The case went into court No jury on the globe could comprehend the 
^tiestion, and the learned bench also found itself ci.tiiely at fault. The care 
trtm accoi-dingly referred to three well chosen parties : Judge Joel Parker 
df Cambridge, Prof. Benjamin Pierce, the mathematician, and James B. 
Francis of Lowell, the agent of the united companies of Lowell, in the 
management of the common water power. Prof. Pai ker furnifthed the law, 
Mr. Francis the practical acquaintance with hycV^iulics, and Prof. Pierce the 
Mathematical knowledge. That learned geometer had to dive deep and 
Study long bef re the problem was settled. But settled it was, at last, and 
in Mr. Boyden^s favor, to whom the referees awarded lie bum of eighteen 
thousand seven hundred dollars. Mr. Boyden had previously constructed 
turbine wheels that utilized respectively the extraordinary amounts of 
eighty-nine and ninety per cent. ; the last wheel, utilizing ninety- six per 
6ent., exceeds anything of the kind that was ever made. The wheel is ono 
hundred and four and three-quarters inches in diameter. — Jf, Y, Evtning 



DANE COUNTY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

We inadvertantly omitted to publish in the July number of the Journal, 
the proceedings of the Dane County Teachers' Asbociution, held in the city 
of Madison, on the 17th and 18th of April last. i\s some time has elapsed 
lince the meeting of this organization, we omit some portions of the record- 
M proceedings; giving only the resolutions and such other mattera as are 
ef the most practical importance. 

TnuRsrAT, April 17, 1857. 

D. Y. Kilgrove was chosen chairman, and J. C. Pi« kaitl. Secretary. 

F. P. Mackay, from a committse appointed for that purpose, repoi-ted the 
loUtfwing Constitution : 

PBSAVBLR. 

Whereap, we tlie teachers of Dane county, deem it highly ossontral t^ the 
progress of educatiotal interests in our vidaity, thht all peis^ns engaged in 
the occu^Alion of teaching should meet occasionally for the discud^i>n of 
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such qnestions as maj arise relative to the insirQction and goyemment of 
BchoolH, and for the purpose of mutual improTement through the instni- 
mentality of Institutes ; therefore — 

Besolvedf That we form ourselves into an association, the better to acoom^ 
plish our object^ to be hereafter known as the Dane County Teachers' Asm^ 
elation, and agree to be goTemed bj the following 

COHSTITUTIOy. 

Art. 1. This association shall consist of persons engaged in teaching in 
this county, and of persons actively engaged in the cauFO of education ; 
each male member paying one dollar annually. Honorary members may be 
elected at any regular meeting. 

Art. 2. The officers of this association shall consist of a President, Vice 
President) Secretary and Treasurer, who with a Board of five Directors ^haU 
constitute an Executive Committee ; any three of whom shall constitute a 
quorum, and shaU be elected by ballot at each annual meeting. 

Akt. 3. The duties of President, Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
shall be such as pertain to the same offices in similar associations. 

Art. 4. The Executive Committee shall arrange business for the annual 
meetings, procure lecturers for the same, and through the secretary of the 
association, who shall be ex officio their secretary, conduct all correspond- 
ence. They shall also have power to call special meetings of the associa- 
tion, to fill all vacancies occurring in the offices, and shall make to the asso- 
ciation an annual report of their proceedings. 

Art. 5. The regular meetings of this association shall be held annually at 
such time and place as the Executive Committee shall designate, and any 
five members who shall meet at any regular or special meeting, shall constir 
tute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Art. 6. This Constitution may be amended at any regular meeting of the 
association, by a vote of two-thirds of the members present 

The report was adopted. 

On motion, proceeded to the election of officerp, with the following result: 

D. Y. KiLGORS, Madison, President ; J. C. Pickard, Madison, Vice Presi- 
dent ; F. F. Hackat, Madison, Secretary ; Wm. Magoffin, Madison, Treas- 
urer. 

Board of Directors. — ^Thomas B. Williams, Albion; W. N. Mason, Sun 
Prairie; J. F. Smith, Verona; B. F. Nott, Fitchburg; B. L. Pound, Black 
Earth. 

The following questions were handed in by members of the Association 
for consideration, and elicited much interesting discussion : 

1. Are public examinations and exhibitions advantageous to schools ? 

2. Can the infliction of corporal punishment be justified in any ciisef 
8. Is the practice of awarding prizes commendable? 

4. Is it advisable for teachers to adopt a code of laws for the govcrnmcoi 
of schools. 

5. What is the best method of preventing turJiness? 
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6. How can whispering be prevented in school ? 

7. What is the best method of teaching children to read? 
On motion, adjourned until 9 o^dock, A. M., Friday. 

Fridat, 18th» 

D. Y. Eilgore offered the following resolutions : 

£i$ohed, That it is the duty of every teacher to strive for the highest ai- 
tainments in the art of teaching. 

Be$ohedj That it is the duty of the parents to co-operate with the teach- 
ers in elevating the standard of public education in this county, by providing 
suitable school-houses, furniture and apparatus, and by increasing the com- 
pensation of teachers to an amount commensurate with the services ren- 
dered. 

Eesohedj That we recommend the formation of a teachers' association 
auxiliary to this in each town in Dane county. 

Eegohed, That we recognize in the Wisconsin Journal of Education an 
important auxiliary to the cause of public instruction, and it is the duty of 
the teachers of Dane county to sustain it 

The resolutions were discussed by Messrs. Eilgore, McEeever, Pickard, 
Warner, Smith and others, after which they were unanimously adopted. 

Prof. Daniel Read, of the Normal Department in the State University, 
was introduced to the Association, and made some encouraging remarks. 

Mr. Lewis introduced the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Bmked, That in view of the high responsibilities of the teachers* pro- 
fession, we will do all in our power to place it in a position that shall reidizo 
the utmost expectations of the most sanguine friends of education. 

Adjourned to 7i o'clock, P. M. 

Evening Session. — ^Association was called to order by the President, when 
Mr. J. F. Smith introduced the following resolutions : 

Besoked, That the true interests of society demand that the sexes should 
be educated together in the same school and in the same classes. 

Besoked^ That the practice of confining young children six hours each 
day in the school-room, is inconsistent with a proper development of either 
body or mind. 

Besohed, That in the opinion of this Association, the cause of education 
in this State would be promoted by abolishing our present system of town 
supervision, and adopting a system of counly or district supervision. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

On motion the thanks of the Association were conferred upon the officers 
for the manner in which they have performed their duties. 

The President then introduced Professor Read to the audience, who de- 
livered an address upon the importance of teaching the principles of civil 
government in our common schools. 

On motion, 

Beiohed^ That the thanks of this Association are due to Prof. Read, for 
his very able lecture upon the necessity of teaching*civil polity in our com- 

Vol. IL • 
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mon schools, and that we as teachers will endeavor, as far as practicable, to 
train our pupils for the discharge of their duties as American citizens. 
After some remarks by the President, the Association adjourned sine die, 
F. K Mackay, Sec'y. D. Y. KILGORE, Preset 
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MEETING OF THE STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The Meeting of the State Teachers' Association was largely attended, and 
the deliberations were characterized with good feeling. The speakers who 
participated in the discussion of matters brought before the Association, 
observed a gentlemanly bearing towards each otlier amidst differences of 
opinion ; and in no instance did the excitement of debate lead any one to 
forget the amenities and courtesies which belong to well ordered deliberative 
bodies. The citizens of Waukesha are deserving of much praise for their 
kind attentions and hospitalities, to teachers and friends of education, who 
attended the meeting of the Association. 

THE ADDRESSES. 

Addresses were delivered during the session of the Association by A. C. 
Spicer, of Milton ; J. G. McMynn, of Racine ; J. B. Turner, of Jackson- 
ville, III. ; D. Y. KiLOROVE and Prof. Reed, of Madison ; and N. A. Calkins, 
of New-York. It would be profitable to notice the leading thoughts of the 
several addresses, but no outlines so brief as our space would necessarily 
require, could do justice to the speakers. The subjects treated upon, had 
generally an immediate relation to the Public School interests of the State, 
and were calculated to be of practical benefit to teachers. 

REPORTS OF committees. 

The reports of the several committees, to which subjects had been pre- 
viously referred to be reported upon, were mostly written with ability, and 
•exhibited study and research upon the matters to which they particularly 
related. Among the reports which excited the largest share of attention 
during the session, was that from the committee on Normal Schools. This 
report, as will be seen by the resolutions submitted, proposes several import- 
ant changes in our common school system, especially in respect to school 
supervision. The merits of the plan as a whole, proposed by the commit- 
tee, admit of differences of opinion, as the discussions of the Assodation 
fully evinced ; but that portion of the report which asserts the inadequacy 
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of the town superintendent system, to secure a proper standard of educa- 
tion, met with very general concurrence. Indeed, on this point, there is a 
remarkable agreement throughout the State, by all who have bestowed any 
observation on the workings of our school system. It seems to be the 
prevailing sentiment, that some plan needs to be adopted which shall secure 
better talent for school supervision, than that afforded by the system of town 
superintendency. That there are many town superintendents Well fitted to 
discharge the duties required of them is undeniable; but that a large 
majority of these ofScers are qualified by education and experience for 
the business of school supervision, will not be claimed. Very many 
of those holding this office, have their attention chiefly directed to other 
pursuits, and consequently make the business of school supervision a matter 
of but little study, and give it only a hasty examination. Besides, the com- 
peDsation usually allowed to town superintendents is too small to induce 
them to spend any time to fit themselves for an intelligent discharge of the 
duties of the office. Unless by education and habits of study, they have an 
adaptation to the place, and at the same time feel sufficient interest to devote 
their attention to the duties, they will not be likely, from considerations of 
pecuniary profit, to take much pains in preparing themselves for the trust. 
To be fitted for any particular trade, profession or public calling, the indivi- 
dual needs to devote his attention and study to it ; the necessity of this, is 
as true in respect to any educational duty, as to any other particular occu- 
pation. 

The plan of a county, or district superintendency, possesses advantages, 
because it would give a wider field from which to seJect the requisite talent; 
it would secure the employment of those who would devote their entire 
attention to the duties, because the compensation which could be afforded, 
would make it an inducement so to do. The services of men would be ob- 
tained, who make common school interests a study, instead of men who 
make agricultural and mechanical business their chief occupation. — Such 
were some of the the thoughts elicited in the discussions of the Association, 
and similar views, we believe, are entertained by a large mujority of educa- 
tors in the State. 

There are other advantages which might be derived from the plan of 
county or district superintendency, which cannot well be secured by the 
present system. The annual reports of the local school officers, as now 
made, do not sufficiently indicate the comparative condition of schools in 
the various towns and counties in the State ; the localities in which the 
most practical means are employed, and where the most successful progress 
is made, are not represented in such a manner as to confer the greatest 
benefit upon the common schools in general. It is true, the reports made 
to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction from the several counties^ 
show the average number of months schools have been taught, the average 
wages of teachers per month, &c. These statistics indicate something of 
the general educational condition of different localities, but there are other 
matters which ought to be made prominently to appear, and which are of 
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equal or more practical interest In addition to the statistics which are now 
officially published, facts and suggestions in respect to the management of 
schools ; methods of instruction and means employed for maintaining disci- 
pline; school exercises and physical training — in short, whatever pertain- 
ing to schools which has been found of practical utility in the sevend towns 
and counties, should, as faf as possible, be gathered, and transmitted to the 
Department of Public Instruction. From such a collection of facts, obserw 
yations and experiences, the State Superintendent would be enabled to 
collate and embody such an array of useful information, as could not fail to 
be highly beneficial to the common school interests of the State. No better 
illustration of the kind of facts and information we would have embodied in 
the annual report of the State Superintendent can be given, than by refer- 
ence to the reports of the Superintendent of Schools of the State of New- 
York, during the period of county superintendency in that State. This, it 
is true, is going back several years in search of improvements, but we 
believe it will be conceded that the common schools of the State of New- 
York were never more prosperous, than when the system of deputy county 
Buperintendents prevailed, and when these officers embraced in their reports 
to the State Department, the kind of facts we have indicated. No official 
document from the State Superintendent's Department of New-York, has 
been issued since the repeal of the law creating county superintendents, 
containing so much valuable and practical instruction, as during the period 
of its continuance. In this way, many important truths and experiences 
may be made auxilaries to the cause of general education, which otherwise 
would be only of local benefit 

G0NCLI7SI0K. 

Our space will not allow, in this number of the Journal, a review of other 
subjects of interest, embraced in the reports of committees, or brought 
before the Association in the shape of resolutions. We believe it to be the 
prevailing sentiment of all who attended the meeting of the Association, 
that it was a profitable one. All were inspired with new zeal to raise higher 
the standard of education, and to make our common school interests more 
prominently the interests of the whole people. These annual gatherings of 
teachers, are eminently calculated to incite increased activities, and greater 
devotedness in one of the most important departments of usefulness. 



Walworth County Institute. — This is a new literary institution located 
at Genoa, Walworth county. A building for this school has been completed, 
the size of which is 25 by 40 feet— two stories high. The services of Emer- 
son W. Peet, son of the late Rev. Stephen Peet, of this State, have been 
secured as Principal. Mr. Peet is a graduate of Amherst College. The 
first term will commence on the 23d of Sefptem'ber, instant 
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NOTES ON EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. 

"Watland University. — The new University buil(fing at Beaver Dam, we 
learn, will be ready for occupancy by the 10th inst. The edifice is beauti- 
fully located in the city of Beaver Dam, being 116 feet' in length and three 
stories high above the basement. The cost of the building, completed, is 
estimated at $20,000. Three Professors, of acknowledged scholarship and 
experience in teaching, have been secured, and will be at their posts at the 
commencement of the ensuing term. 

New School Houses. — ^A contract has been let for building two Public 
School Houses in the city of Watertown, in this State. Cost of the build- 
ings, $20,000. 

Minnesota Public School Fund. — The organic act of Minnesota grants 
to it, on its admission as a State, two sections of land in every township for 
the support of common schools. This is double the amount of land which 
lias usually been granted to the new States for such a purpose. 

The Right Spirit. — Several of the prominent citizens of Port "Washing- 
toD, seeing little or no hope of getting a tax voted by the inhabitants of the 
place, sufficients^) build a Public School House, have undertaken the erection 
of a building by voluntary subscriptions. We learn that nearly six thous- 
and dollars have already been subscribed for this purpose. The individuals 
who have undertaken this enterprise understand their true interests, and 
have enlightened views of the true elements of prosperity in a town. Port 
Washington claims a population of over three thousand, while, we are told, 
there are but two indifferent, ill-contrived and out-of-repair common school 
houses, to supply the wants of the population. We hope, before another 
year, Port Washington will have a school edifice that shall be the pride and 
ornament of the town. 

State Normal Univbrsity of Illinois. — This Institution has been lo- 
'Cated at Bloomington, IlL A building is to be erected sufficient to accom- 
modate five hundred students. The contributions of the people of Bloom- 
ington, as appears from the papers of that city, are as follows : " $24,860, if 
the University is located within three-fourths of a mile of the railroad junc- 
tions; 160 acres of land, valued at $38,000, if the University is located 
npon it, and $70,000 from the county of McLane, dependent upon the rev- 
enue to be obtained from the swamp lands belonging to the State — the whole 
of these offers amounting to $141,825." 

The first session of the University will commence on the first Monday in 
October next 0. E. Hovey, Editor of the Illinois Teacher, has been chosen 
Principal. Temporary accommodations will be provided until the University 
building is ready for use. Illinois is moving vigorously in the cause of com- 
mon school education. The best men in the State are making earnest en- 
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deavors to increase the educational advantages, in proportion to the rapid 
advances in wealth and population. 

1^" John G. McMynn, Principal of the Racine City High School, is now 
on a tour East, for the purpose of visiting some of the prominent institu- 
tions of learning in the Eastern and Middle States. The Board of Education 
of the city of Racine have placed at the disposal of Mr. McMynn $1000, for 
the purchase of Apparatus, and $500 for the purchase of a library for the 
Racine High School. This liberal provision of the Board of Education will 
add to the already enviable reputation of the Racine Public Schools. Public 
expenditures of this kind are the best guarantees for the future prosperity 
of the city. 

Madison Public Schools. — Two of the contemplated new Public School 
houses in the city of Madison will soon be completed, and the best modem 
improvements will be regarded in their furnishment. The erection of suita- 
ble school buildings in Madison has been considerably delayed, but the 
friends of education have labored perseveringly, and will soon have the sat- 
is&ction of witnessing the consumation of their plans. ,D. Y. Kilgore, City 
Superintendent, has been untiring in his efforts, and the citizens of Madison 
are doubtless much indebted to him for the progress which has been made, 
and for the present encouraging condition of the schools. 

Waukesha Union School. — ^We are inclined to believe the people of 
Waukesha are entitled to more credit than has been awarded them, on ac- 
count of their public spirit in educational matters. Perhaps, from feelings 
of modesty, they have not taken so much pains to herald abroad their 
achievments, as some other towns have done. The Union School House at 
Waukesha would be creditable to any city, east or west. It is a large stone 
edifice, finished and complete; except single-chair seatings in the main 
rooms would have been an improvement It stands in the centre of a lot 
containing three acres, enclosed with a neat and substantial fence. It now 
only needs one or two hundred shade trees, to render it a delightful play 
ground for children, and a place of pleasant resort for all classes. The out 
houses are models of their kind for neatness ; no obscene disfigurings — not 
even a pencil mark is found about them. 

Mr. A. A. Griffith has for some time past been the Principal ; with the 
term which closed on the 11th of August last, we understand, his connect 
tion with the school ceased. Mr. Griffith leaves the business of teaching 
for the purpose of devoting his attention more exclusively to the profession 
of the law, and newspaper editing. So far as the interests of Public Schools 
are concerned, it is a mktter of regret that Mr. Griffith has resolved to relin- 
quish the occupation of teaching; he evidently has a fitness for this depart- 
ment of usefulness — the success of the Waukesha Union School is a proof 
of it 

Carroll College is another evidence of the liberalities of the people of 
Waukesha ; large subscriptions have been made by the citizens to place this 
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Institution on a permanent pecuniary basis. The Waukesha Female Semi- 
nary is another instance of the educational enterprise of the people. Thift 
is a respectable stone building, the expense of its erection having been 
chiefly contributed by inhabitants of the place. 

Public Schools in the City op Janesville. — The Public Schools of 
the city of Janesville were consolidated over two years ago, and placed un- 
der the control of a Board of School Commissioners— one from each Ward, 
appointed by the Common Council of the city. The powers of the School 
Commissioners, are such as are usually possessed by Boards of Education in 
cities. A Public High School was organized nearly two years ago, in % 
building formerly occupied as an Academy ; and last year two Ward scho<^ 
houses were built at a cost of $18,500. These two Ward school houses 
are capable of seating, in the Primary and Intermediate department, 280 
each. Other buildings of a temporary character, are now, also, used to ac* 
commodate shcolars in the Primary and Intermediate departments. 

A contract has recentiy been let for building a new High School house, in 
the first ward of the city, to be completed on the first of July, 1868. The 
dimensions of this building, will be 101 by 66 feet on the ground, three 
stories above the basement; the style of architecture is Italian ; its entire 
cost when completed, is estimated at $30,000 

The present system provides a Primary and Intermediate department in 
each ward, and one High School for the city. The course of study as now 
prescribed by the Board of School Commissioners, contemplates two years 
in the Primary, two years in the Intermediate, and four years in the High 
School — making in all, eight years. The last two years in the High School, 
are designed to furnish a perparatory course to such students as desire to en- 
ter college. The present efficient principle of the High School, Mr. Levi 
Cass, has done much to elevate it to its now flourishing condition, and gives 
it a wide reputation. Rev. H. Foot holds the office of City Superintendent 

The city of Janesville has done nobly, during the past two years, for the 
cause of Public Schools, and those who are now at the head of its education- 
al afikirs, appear to be of the right stamp. 

Education in Missouri. — ^The first number of a new monthly periodical, 
entitled Missouri Journal of Education^ has recentiy been issued ; it is 
published in the city of St. Louis, under the direction of the Missouri State 
Teacher's Association, and is in every respect a highly creditable paper. — 
Becent events in the history of Missouri, have infused new life and vigor in 
the various departments of enterprise. The physical resources of the State, 
are being rapidly developed, and its educational interests have taken a new 
start. The State Teachers* Association, which assembled at St. Louis, on 
the 6th of May last, was a large and influential body, gathered from various 
portions of the State ; its transactions were characterized with spirit and 
earnestness. As an evidence of its determinations, a part of one of the reso- 
lutions, adopted near the close of the Convention, may be instanced : — 
** That we pledge ourselves not to rest from our labors, until they have re- 
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suited in a State Normal School^ a Teacher* b Association and Institute of 
Instruction^ in every county in our noble State, and the elevation of our 
profession in the public estimation, to the rank to which it is evidently en- 
titled;' 

The Convention resolved to establish and maintain a Journal of Educa- 
tton, and subscriptions amounting to 600 copies were pledged by members 
present It was also resolved to employ an agent to convass every county, 
hold teacher's conventions, and employ every available means to awaken an 
interest in the cause of general education throughout the State. The salary 
of the agent was fixed $1,600 a year. 

The teachers of Missouri, have undertaken a great and noble work ; the 
necessity for it may be learned from the report of the State Superintendent, 
which represents less than one-half of the entire number of children in the 
State of suitable age, as not attending any school — ^public or private. In 
speaking of school houses, the Superintendent says : — 

"With regard to our district school houses, they are the old kind, ten by 
twelve log-cabins, with one door in the middle, and one oblong window ex- 
tending frotn the door-casing to the corner of the house. Who has seen 
one, has seen the counterpart of nine-tenths of the school houses in the 
State — low, dismal, dreary things, in an open space by themselves, with mis- 
siles of every discription scattered around them ; even the view is cause 
enough for the fever and ague of the whole neighborhood. No humane mas- 
ter would cabin his negroes in such noisome dens; and yet with an inexpli- 
cable infatuation, affectionate parents s6nd their children there to sit and 
sweat a whole weary summer's day, to acquire habits of neatness and order, 
and a love of knowledge ! Heaven grant that the children of this age, may 
not have to pass many more such weary days, and that the inhabitants of 
the districts in which such houses are found, may determine — and it requires 
no great liberality — to demolish these dirty remembrancers, and erect in their 
stead, neat, comfortable. New England school houses." 

New School House in Milwaukee. — The new school building which will 
soon be completed, in the seventh ward, of the city of Milwaukee, is an or- 
nament to the city. We hate encouragement of being furnished with an 
engraved view of the building, for the next number of the Journal^ when 
we will endeavor to give a more particular description of the edifice. 

John G. McKindlby, formerly Principal of the Kenosha High School, will 
have charge of the High School department, to be established in this school, ^ 
at a salary of $1,500 per annum. No better selection of a Principal could 
hs^e been made. Mr. McKindley ranks among the most accomplished and 
successful teachers in the State. H. B. Coe, formerly a teacher in the city 
of Racine, will have charge of the intermediate department, at a salary of 
$1000 a year. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. — The city authorities of St. Paul, Minnesota, have 
TOted to appropriate $86,000 for building school houses the present year. 
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WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin State Teachers* Association^ 
met in the Union School House, in the village of Waukesha, on Wednesday, 
the 12th of August, 1857. 

FIRST DAT. — WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The Association was called to order at half-past ten o'clock, arid opened 
with prayer by Rev. R. Boyd, of Chicago. After which, the President of 
the Association, A. C. Spicer, of Milton, delivered the opening address: 
subject — ^The responsibility of teachers, and the necessity of their studying 
well the duties of their calling. 

The executive committee, through the chairman, A. L. Pickard, of Platt- 
ville, asked further time to report 

By consent of the Association, the Secretary was authorized to appoint 
one or more assistants. 

On motion of A. L. Pickard, a committee on resolutions was appointed by 
the chair, consisting of Prof Conover, of Madison ; A. Pickett, of Horicon, 
and Prof. S. A. Bean, of Waukesha. 

The Committee on Resolutions was made ; also Committee on Honorary 
Members. 

The Convention adjourned to 2 o'clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The business of the afternoon was reported by the Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. On motion of A. L. Pickard, a committee was appointed 
to report suitable officers for the ensuing year. The chair appointed the 
following persons : 

J. G. McKindley, of Kenosha; F. C. Pemeroy, of Milwaukee ; D. Y. Kil- 
grove, of Madison. 

On motion of Mr. Pickard, a committee was appointed to recommend a 
suitable place for the next meeting. The chair appointed 

A. D. Hendrickson, of Whitewater ; D. J. Holmes, of Sheboygan ; G. 
McWhorter, of Milwaukee. 

J. G. McMynn, chairman of the editorial committee, made the following 
report in regard to the Educational Journal. 

Wueoruin Journal of Education, Vol, L, in cuicount with John Gt. McMtnn, Treasurer, 
Dr. 

To amount paid Hulett and Harruion; as per contract for printing, &o,, . . $2093 42 

" for incidental expenses, .- 67 06 

" C. S. Boynton for binding Jonmal, 189 80 

** for servioes in conducting the Journal, ....::. 120 00 
** on hand to Balance, 759 28 

$3229 66 
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Cr. 
By omonnt reoeived on State Subscription of 3,400 copies of Joarnal, . . $1700 00 

** ** IndiTidual subscription, .• 499 00 

'' collected for advertising in Journal, 1030 56 

$3229 56 

On the above balance reported on hand, there is a demand of $480 which has not 

yet been audited by the proper authority. When this amount shall haye been paid, 

the amount remaining on hand will be $279 28 

The report was adopted. Mr. Pickard moved that an order be drawn on 
the treasurer for the- amount voted to Mr. McMynn, at the last annual meet- 
ing, as resident editor — carried. 

Mr. J. G. McMynn, of Racine, delivered an address on " The condition and 
needs of Public SchooUy 

REPORT ON NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The report of the committee on Normal Schools was read by A. Pick- 
ett, of Horicon. Mr. P. stated that the committee had not fully agreed as 
to the report, but he would proceed to present a report on those points as 
to which they were agreed. 

The report considered : 

1st The legitimate effect of good schools. 

2d. The effect of schools on Society. 

dd. The necessities of the present system of public education. The 
report urged that the teacher needs the highest of qualifications, and depre- 
cated the fact that the masses are under the instruction of the ill taught and 
half taught. Very few teachers have any special training for that purpose. 
The average time spent in teaching is eighteen months. The average time 
spent in teaching in one place is five months ; not more than one in ten 
likes to teach. The care of the schools is left to to^n superintendents wha 
are rarely qualified. 

The report concluded with the following resolution. 

Whereas the present system of Town Superintendency, after thorough trial and pro- 
per time for experiment, does not seem adapted to secure the well being of our publie 
schools, and the advancement of general education, and whereas, we believe there i» 
not, at the present time, in our State, sufficient opportunity for obtaining the proper 
qualifications for the school-room, therefore, 

Resolvedf that we recommend in place of the present system of superintendency, 
the appointment of a State Board of Education, to consist of a State Superintendent^ 
who shall be chairman, and local or district superintendents, whose duty it shall be t(K 
hold State teachers' institutes, to inspect schools and examine teachers, to establish and 
act as teachers of normal Institutes within their respective districts, and also to act aa- 
board of regents of a State Normal School, to be established as soon as provided for. 

Mr. Picket sustained the resolution in a speech, in which he spoke of the 
lack of education on the part of the teachers, and referred to the subject of 
the establishment of a normal school. 

D. T. Eilgrove, of Madison, (one of the regents of the State Normal 
School,) explained the action of the Board of Regents in reference to the* 
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normal school. He wished this subject fully discussed, in order to such an 
arrangement as would conduce to the united action of the Association and 
Board of Regents, in asking for the necessary legislative action. 

After some remarks by Messrs. Stout, Pickard and Eilgrove, on motion of 
D. Y. Eilgrove, the subject was re-committed to the committee, and a recess 
of ten minutes taken by the Association. 

On the re>assembling of the Association, the committee reported the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Swohedf That the present system of Town Superintendency, after thorough trial, 
does not seem to be adapted to secure the well being of common schools, and the ad- 
vancement of general education, and therefore ought to be abolished. 

Bewlved, That we recommend in place of the present system of superintendency, 
the appointment of a State Board of Education, to consist of the State Superintend- 
ent> County and Local Superintendents, whose duty it shall be to hold State Teachers' 
Institutes, to visit schools, to examine teachers, and to establish and act as teachers of 
Normal institutes, within their respective limits. 

The resolutions, as now reported, were discussed by Prof. Conover, of 
Hadison; Prof. Bean, of Waukesha; McMynn, of Racine; Strong, of Be- 
loit ; Eilgrove, of Madison ; Pickard, of Platteville ; Clarke, of Waukesha ; 
Pradt, of Sheboygan ; Stout, of Waukesha ; Parsons, of Port Washington ; 
Johnson, of Waupun; Bacon, of Monotowoc; and Bennet, of Waukesha. 

On motion, the resolutions were referred to a special committee of Hyq^ 
viz : Rev. J. B. Pradt, of Sheboygan ; R. 0. Parsons, of Port Washington ; 
Prof. Conover, of Madison ; Rev. W. F. Clarke and Rev. 0. B. Stout, of 
Waukesha. 

Adjourned to 8 o'clock Thursday morning. 

[On Wednesday evening, Prof. J. B. Turner, of Jacksonville, IlL, delivered 
an address to a large audience in the Baptist Church, subject — *^ Wisdom 
and KnowUdgey the Function of Books and TeaehersJ*^] 

SECOKD DAT. — THUB8DAT MORNING, AUGUST 13th. 

Minutes of previous day read. Mr. Pickard, chairman of the executive 
committee, reported the order of business for the forenoon. 

On motion of D. Y. Kilgrove, the number of the committee to nominate 
officers was increased to five ; accordingly the names of J. B. Strong and 
Hilton Welch were added to the committee. 

D. Y. Eilgrove moved the appointment of a committee of five, to nominate 
editors of the Journal of Education. The following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed said committee, viz : D. Y. Eilgrove, J. L. Pickard, A. A. GriflBth, 
J. M. Sterling, and J. B. Pradt. 

On motion, the following persons were elected Honorary members of the 
Association, viz : Prof. J. B. Turner, of Jacksonville, Ulinois ; Col. M. Frank, 
of Eenosha; Rev. H. N. Bishop, of Chicago; Rev. J. B. Pradt, of Sheboy- 
gan ; Rev'ds. Mr. Stout and Mr. Clark, of Waukesha ; and N. L. Stout, Esq., 
of Monroe. 
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J. G. McMjnn offered the following resolution, prefaced with appropriate 
remarks : 

Heaolved, That this Assooiation has learned with sorrow the death of one of its first 
members and most earnest friends — Walter Van Ness. 

Resolved, That it is dae to his memory, that we bear testimony to his worth as a 
citizen, his usefulness as an educator, and his character as a man. 

Resolved, That the secretary be requested to transmit a copy of these resolutions to 
the family of the deceased, assuring them of our sympathy in their deep affliction. 

After remarks bearing testimony to the character and moral worth of the 
deceased, by J. L. Pickard and D. Y. Kilgrove, the resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted by a rising vote. 

On motion of Mr. McMynn, Hon. Coles Bashford was elected an Honorary 
member of the Association. 

On motion, a committee was appointed to audit the Treasurer's account, 
consisting of J. P. Fisk, A. B. Cornwall, and A. J. Craig. 

Reports of members on the condition of education in the several coun- 
ties being in order, Mr. Welch, of "Winebago county, made statements in. 
respect to schools in that county. 

By invitation, Mr. Churchman, Principal of Blind Asylum at Janesville, 
made some statements in respect to the condition and prospects of that 
institution. 

J. B. Pradt, from the special committee to whom was referred the resolu- 
tions on ^rmal Schools, reported the following plan : 

1. That District Boards should be retained. 

2. That Town Superintendents should be retained. 

3. That the Town Superintendents in each county should constitute a County Board 
of Education. 

4. That the County Boards of Education should have power to elect one or more 
County Superintendents in each county, who shall visit schools, inspect teachers, hold 
Teachers Institutes, Ac. 

5. County superintendents should be salaried officers, and devote their whole time 
to the duties of the office. 

6. The general control of the whole system of Public School education in the State, 
should be committed to a State Board of Education, consisting of ten members. 

7. For the election of the State Board of Education, the State should be divided 
into ten districts ; the County Superintendents in each such district meet annually as 
an electoral body, and elect a member of the State Board. 

8. The State Board, to elect the State Superintendent, who should be ez-officio Secro. 
tary of the Board. 

9. The State Board should prescribe in detail the qualifications to be required of 
teachers, and arrange a system of graduated certificates. 

The foregoing report was discussed by J. H. Blodget, D. Y. Kilgrove, 
J. B. Pradt, and M. "Welch. On motion of Prof. Bean, the report was laid 
on the table, to take the place of miscellaneous business in the afternoon. 

J. B. Pradt, of Sheboygan, read a report on " Practical Instruction in 
Christian Morality in Public Schools.'^^ 

Mrs. B. P. Walker, of Racine, read a report " On Method in Teaching.'" 
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D. J. Holmes, of Sheboygan, read a report on "2%d hest method of seeuT' 
ing regular and punctual attendant at SchooV^ 
The following resolution was offered for discussion : 

Resolved, That in the education of the sexes, separate schools are both desirable and 
necessary. 

Bemarks were made in opposition to the sentiment contuned in the reso- 
lution by Messrs. Pradt, Richards. McMynn, Clark, and Turner ; after which 
the following substitute was unanimously adopted : 

Sesolved, That all the institutions of learning in the State should be open for the 
education of both sexes. 

Adjourned to 2 o^clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

D. T. Eilgrove, from the committee to nominate Editors for the Journal 
of Education, reported the following : J. L. Pickard, Platteville ; J. G. 
McMynn, Racine ; A. J. Craig, Palmjrra ; J. Emerson, Beloit ; D. J. Holmes, 
Sheboygan ; O. M. Conover, Madison ; T. R. Williams, Albion ; A. Pickett, 
Horicon ; A. C. Barry, Sylvania. Report adopted. 

The report of the special committee on Normal Schools was again taken 
up, and discussed by Messrs. Conover, Barry, Pickett, McMynn, Bean, Clark 
and others, and was finally laid aside to give place to the regular order of 



D. Y. Eilgrove, of Madison, gave an address on the subject: ^^What con* 
itiPutesa Teacher f'^ 

A. A. Griffith gave a report " On Beadingy 

Rev. Dr. Savage, President of Carroll College, extended an invitation Uy 
the Association to visit the College buildings and grounds. 

H. R Coe, of Racine, made some remarks on ^^ Music in SchooW^ 

On motion of J. L. Pickard, it was voted to accept the invitation of Dr. 
Savage, and visit Carroll College at 7 o^clock, P. M. After singing, the 
Association adjourned to Friday, 8 o'clock, A. M. 

[On Thursday evening. Prof Reed, of Madison, delivered an address in 
the Baptist Church. Subject — ^^ Political Instruction in Schools^ N. A. 
GaUdns, of New York, also gave an address on the same evening at the 
fiune place; subject — " Old fashioned and modem School Teaehing,^^] 

THIRD DAY. — FRIDAY MORNING, AUGUST 16tH. 

Association opened with prayer by Prof Conover. 

J. G. McMynn, Treasurer of the Association, presented his report, as loir 

lows: 

WUconein Statte Teacher^ A§toeiation in aeeount toUh J. G. McMnrv. 
Bb. 

Ang.22,1856. To order, $20 00 

« 23, " " 6 10 

" 13, 1857, " 25 00 

« 14, w "... 24 60 

AmoBBt to Balanoe on hand, . . • • 64 40^ 

$130 00 
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Cr. 

By amount received of Secretary at annual meeting of the Association, 1856, $58 OO 

« " from Treasurer for 1855, 30 00 

« " from Secretary at present session, (1857,) . . . 42 00 

$130 00 



Audited and found correct. 



J. P. FISK, ) 

A. B. CORNWALL, V Committee. 

A. J. CRAIG, J 



J. G. McKindley, from the committee on the nomination of oflBlcers, 
reported as follows : / 

President :--0, M. CONOVBR. 
let Vice President : — M. Frank. 
2d Vice President .•— R. C. Parsons. 
Zd Vice President ;— G. B. Cooley. 
Secretary: — J. W. Strong. 

Treasurer : — J. G. McMynn. 

Counselors :^A, J. Craig; J. B. Pradt; D. Y. Kilgore; F. C. Pomroy; A. A. 
Griffith. 

Mr. Hcndrickson, from a committee to recommend a place for the next 
meeting of the Association, reported in favor of Horicon, and the first day 
of August, 1858, as a suitable time. 

Prof. Magoffin moved to amend by substituting Portage City, which 
amendment was carried, and Portage City agreed upon as the next place of 
meeting. 

Prof. Conover, from the committee on resolutions, offered the following : 

Hesolved, That a system of exchanges of maps, drawings, and specimens of Natural 
History, among the schools of the State, would greatly conduce to a lore of such 
studies, and to a cultivation of those feelings of mutual dependence and good will 
which ought to characterize those engaged in the great business of education. 

Besolved, That the school laws of the State ought to be so amended, as to allow no 
ohild to enter the Public Schools under six years of age. 

Whereas, It has become evident to the friends of education in the State, that an> 
qualified persons are permitted to act as teachers in many of the Public Schools, 
therefore. 

Resolved, That this Association does most earnestly entreat the Town Superintend- 
ents of the State to be more thorough in their examination of candidates, and refuse 
all monies to such districts as employ unqualified teachers. 

Resolved, That the reports of the Normal School committee, and the committee to 
which the resolutions of the former were committed, be referred to a special committee 
of three, to be entitled, '< The Committee on the Revision of the School Laws," and 
that the said committee be instructed to report at the next meeting of the Assooiation. 

Resolved, That the Editorial Committee be requested to secure the Lectures and 
Reports, read before this Convention, for publication in the Journal of Education, 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the Lake Shore, La Crosse <fc MUwaukee, 
and the Racine & Mississippi Railroads, for their poUteness in granting free return 
passes, to members of the Association. 

On motion, A. Pickett, J. B« Paadt and A. A. Griffith, were appointed a 
committee, agreeable to the fourth resolution above reported. 
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Reports of delegates on the condition of schools in the several counties, 
were resumed. Mr. Pice ard spoke of the conditon of schools in Grant coun- 
ty ; Geo. McWhorter gave a statement of the schools in Milwaukee county ; 
Rev. H. FooTE made a statement of the schools in the city of Janesville. — 
J. W. Strong and B. C. Rogers, spoke for Beloit. Mr. Zoller reported Co- 
lumbia county ; A. Piokett, Dodge county ; J. B. Pradt, Sheboygan coun- 
ty; 0. R. Bacon, Manitowoc county; S. Johnson, Washington county; J. 
Johnson, Walworth county ; J. G. McMtnn, Racine county ; Prof. Oonovbr, 
Dane county. 

After some further general remarks and suggestions, by Messrs. McMtnn, 
CoNOVER, Pickett, Spicer, Montague, Strong, Pradt, and others, prayer 
was offered by the Rev. Mr. Cooper, and the Doxology sung, when the As- 
sociation adjourned to meet at Portage City, on the first Wednesday in Au- 
gust, 1858. A. A. GRIFFITH, Secretary. 

A. C. Spicer, President 



We here give a list of the members of the association, present : — 

Mifls C. W. Smith; Troy Centre ; Misa S. L. Goodrich, Troy Centre ; Miss L. A 
Carey, Beloit; Miss E. B. Carey, Bdoit; Miss Kate S. Wright, Madison; Miss E. U. 
Herritt, Turtle ; Miss M. E. Brown, Tnrtle ; Miss I. Sanford, Racine; Mrs. B. F. Wal- 
ker, Baoine ; Miss A. M. Stewart, Janesville ; Miss M. E. Loomis, Port Washington ; 
Uiss E. M. Oatman, Port Washington; Miss P. L. Oatman, Port Washington; Miss 
Uiss E. L. Bissell, Hartford; Miss K L. Smith, Heustesford; Miss Emily Weage, Bl- 
pon ; Miss Eliza Washburn, Pewaukee ; Miss Alice Perry, Brookfield ; Miss Jennie 
Merrill; Warren, Pa. ; Miss Abbie Merrill, Warren, Pa.; Miss A. M. Stone, Janesville; 
Hiss L. 0. Cowden, Oshkosh; Miss Mary Stewart, Pewaukee; Miss Harriet R. Clin, 
Omro ; Miss N. E. Trowbridge, Milwaukee; Miss Sarah Thistlewaite, Merton; Miss 
8. Nicholson, Hartland ; Miss S. F. Sears, Waukesha : Miss J. Woolsey, Waukesha ; 
Uiss S. A. Steel, Waupacoa Falls; Miss E. H. Cram, Waukesha; Miss Sarah Bell, Pe- 
waukee ; Miss Mary C. Osgood, Milwaukee ; Miss Zylpha B. Trowbridge, Greenfield; 
Hiss Sarah A Green, North Prairie; Miss Julia M. Hatch, North Prairie; Miss L. A. 
Heimsley, Whitewater ; Miss B. M. Hamilton, Whitewater; Miss Armida Ayer, Janes- 
ville; Miss Sophia Toby, Waukesha; Miss A. A. Wheeler, Waukesha; Miss M. C. 
Nelson, Waukesha ; Miss Ella M. Sargeant, Waukesha ; Miss Mary G. Sherman, Wau- 
kesha ; Lois T. Jones, Alton, N. N. ; Mrs. H. S. Zoller, Portage City ; Miss Lavina 
Tead, Milwaukee; Miss Isabella Rogers, Milwaukee; Miss Martha Walkins, Milwau- 
kee; Miss M. H. Baldwin, Milwaukee; Miss Francis Duggan, Milwaukee; Miss 
Cathrine Cavanaugh, Milwaukee; Mids Mary Osbom, Watertown ; Miss Julia John- 
son, Brookfield ; Miss Kate Eerin, Wauwatosa; Mifs Sarah Osbom, Wauwatosa; 
Miss Lucella Morgan, Wauwatosa; Miss Eliza Osbom, Wauwatosa; Miss Emma 
Warren, Wauwatosa ; Miss Feanoes Begraff, Brookfield; Miss H. A. Wheeler, Sheboy- 
gan; Miss L. M. Wheeler, Sheboygan; Miss Eliza Graham, Milwaukee; Miss Eliza- 
beth Deway, Milwaukee; Miss Sarah Church, Milwaukee; Miss L. C. Mattice, Wa- 
terloo ; Miss Etta Harington, Hartland ; Miss Anna P. Hubbard, Beloit ; Miss Maria 
6. Southard, Beloit; Miss Ada M. Meehan, Elkhom ; Miss C. A. Willey, Janesville ; 
-Hiss Amanda Herkimer, Janesville; Miss T. L. Bacon, Milwaukee; Miss Mason, 
Ooonomowoc ; Mrs. C. A. Sheldon, Baoine ; Miss Nancy Comstock, Summit ; Miss 
Abby Fay, Oeonomowoc; Mrs. Mary L. Woodroflf, Ooonomowoc; Miss Colby, Ocon- 
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omowoo; Miss Mary A. Billings, Whitewater; Miss M. Antoinette Roberts, White- 
water; Miss Maria Holbrook, Whitewater; Miss Alvira Thomas, Whitewater; Miss Lucy 
CUapp, Whitewater; Miss Frankie Cheney, Whitewater ; Miss Ellen Merrill, Waake- 
sha ; Miss Emma Marsh, Milwaakee ; Miss Cyntha Brown, Pewaakee ; Miss Marj 
MoWhorter, Vernon ; Miss Mary Comstook, Ooonomowoo ; Miss Wealthy Colby, Ocon. 
omowoc; Mr. and Mrs. Spioer, Milton; Mr. and Mrs. A. Plokett, Horioon; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. a. MoMynn, Raoine; Prof, and Mrs. J. W. Stearling, Racine; Chancellor 
John H. Lathrop, Madison ; A. J. Craig, Palmyra ; I. M. Bingham, Palmyra ; A. A. 
Griffith^ Waakesha ; J. H. Magoffin and lady, Clarkesyille, Tenn. ; Frederick Smith, 
Waukesha; Ira Kimball, Waakesha; E. F. Spanlding, Franoestown, N. H. ; Miss C. 
Brown, Pewaukee ; Miss A. Perry, Pewaukee ; MrF. Porter, Pewaukee ; Frank Stey- 
ens, Ooonomowoo ; W. H. Hardy, Genessee; James H. Stoddard, Milwaakee; Ira A. 
Williams, Racine ; Samael Lewis, Whitewater; Rev. H. Foote. Jancsrille ; A Con- 
itantine Barrey, Sylvania; S. M. White Lisbon ; N. A. Calkins, N. Y. ; Prof. S. A. 
Bean, Waakesha; Prof. Spanlding, Milwaakee; D. J. Bolmes, Sheboygan; Isaac 
Johnsoif, Wappan ; H. B. Cee, Racine; G. W. DeClark, Beaver Dam; Ira Bashnell, 
Omro; J. M. Frey, Waatoma; R. M. McEee, Elkhorn; Prof. Reed, Madison ; Prof. 
Charchman, Blind Asylam, Madison ; W. C. Allen, Lindon ; Rev. J. A. Hart, Genoa ; 
D. H. Ives, Horicon; Wells Powell, Janesville ; Isaac Botlenley, Eagle; Mr. Fisk, 
Beloit; John H. Felch, Somers ; A. R. Cornwall, Albion ; T. R. Williams, Albion; 
Rev. J. B. Pradt, Sheboygan ; J. J. M. Angier, Berlin ; J. B. Tamer, Jacksonville, 
m. ; M. Frank, Kenosha ,' Rev. H. N. Bishop, Chicago, HI. ; J. L. Pickard, Plattes- 
ville ; Milton Welch, Oshkosk ; G. B. Cooley, Ripon ; F. C. Pomeroy, Milwaakee j 
B. W. Peat, Beloit; James W. Strong, Beloit; Rev. Chas. B. Stoat, Waakesha; N. 
L. Stoat, Monroe ; I. H. Blodgett, Jacksonville, HI. ; B. C. Rogers, Beloit ; George 
McWhorter, Milwaakee ; 0. R. Bacon, Manitowoc : John Aastin, Ripon ; Rev. J. G. 
Montfort, Glendale, Ohio ; W. H. Rexford, Beloit ; A. D. Hendrickinson, Whitewater; 
H. Montague, Milton ; T. M. Bailey, Two Riven ; J. A. Loomis, Appleton ; W. B. 
Oady, Plymouth; W. 0. Batler, Plymouth; B. 0. Parsoni, Port Washington ; D. Y. 
Kilgore, Madison ; William Sharp, Port Washington ; Prof. Conover, Madison; F. D. 
Haieltine, Waukesha. 



^ A notice of the Horicon Union School, of which Mr. A. Picket is Principal, i§ 
unavoidably omitted in this number. 



Walter Van Ness died in Nebraska Territory on the 3d of July last, aged 30 
years. Mr. Van Ness was, during several years, a Teacher in this State, and his la- 
bors as such were attended with much success. He was among the first to urge the 
organiiation of a State Teachers' Association, and was assiduous in his efforts for the 
accomplishment of this object. The great interests of education, especially common 
schools, chiefly absorbed his attention. Possessed of a generous nature, noble im- 
pulses, and a gentlemanly bearing, he readily gained the esteem of all who becune 
acquainted with him. He has passed away, but his memory will be cherished in many 
a heart. 
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WESTWARD MOVEMENT OP THE CENTER OF POPULATION, 
AND OF INBUSTRUL POWER IN NORTH AMERICA. 

In the rapidly deyeloping greatness of North America, it is interesting tt 
look to the future, and speculate on the most probable points of centraliza- 
tion of its commercial and social power. I leaye out the political element^ 
because, in the long run, it will not be very potential, and will wait upo|[^ 
industrial developments. I also omit Mexico, so poor, and so disconnected ^ 
in her relations to the great body of the continent. 

Including with our nation, as forming an important part of its commer- 
cial community, the Ganadas, and contiguous provinces, the center of popu- 
lation, white and black, is a little west of Pittsburg. The movement of 
this center is north of west, about in the direction of Chicago. The center 
of productive power can not be ascertained with any degree of precision. 
We know it must be a considerable distance east and north of the center of 
population. That center too, is on its grand march westward. Both, in 
their regular progress, will reach Lake Michigan. The center of industrial 
power will touch Lake Erie, and possibly, but not probably, the center of 
popuUtion may move so far northward as to reach Lake Erie also. Their 
tendency will be to come together ; but a considerable time will be required 
to bring them into near proximity. Will the movement of these centers be 
urrested before they reach Lake Michigan ? I think no one expects it to 
stop eastward of that lake ; few will' claim that it will go far beyond it Is 
it not, then, as certain as anything in the future can be, that the central 
power of the continent will move to, and become permanent on, the border 
of the great lakes? Around these pure waters will gather the densest 
population, and on their borders will grow up the best towns and cities. 
As the centers of population and wealth approach and pass Cleveland, that 
city should swell to large size. Toledo will be still nearer the lines of their 
movement, and should be more favorably affected by them, as the aggregate 
power of tl;|^ continent will, by that timo, be greatly increased. As these 
linea«<f|iff^*wcsl;wa^ towards Chicago, the influence of their position will 
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be divided between tbat cttj and Toledo, distributing benefits accoxKfog to 
the degree of proximity. 

If we had no foreign commerce, and all other circumstances were equal, 
the greatest cities would grow up along the line of the c^itral industrial 
power, in its westward progress, each new city becoming greater than its 
predecessor, by the amount of power accumulated on the continent, for 
concentration from point to point of its progress. But as there are points 
from one resting place to another, possessing greatly superior advantages for 
commerce over all others, and near enough the center line of industrial 
power to appropriate the commerce which it offers, to these points we must 
look for our future great cities. To become chief of these, there must be 
imited in them the best facilities for transport, by water and by land. It is 
too plain to need proof^ that these positions are occupied by Cleveland, 
Toledo and Chicago. 

But we have a foreign commerce beyond the continent of North America, 
by means of the Atlantic Ocean, bearing the proportion, we will allow, of 
one to twenty of the domestic commerce within the continent. This pro- 
portion will seem small to peraons who have not directed particular attention 
to the subject. It is, nevertheless, within the truth. The proof of this is 
difficult, only because we can not get the figures that represent the number- 
less exchanges and equivalents among each other, in such a conmiunity as 
- ours. ' 

If we suppose ten of the twenty-nine millions of our North American 
community to earn, on an average, $1.25 per day, 312 days in the year, it 
will make an aggregate of nearly four thousand millions of dollars. If we 
divide the yearly profits of industry equally between capital and labor, the 
proportion of labor would be but $1.25 per day, for five millions of the 
twenty-nine millions. The average earnings of the twenty-nine millions, 
men, women and children, to produce two thousand millions yearly, would 
be 22 cents a day, for 312 working days. This is rather under than orer 
the true amount ; for it would furnish less than $70 each for yearly support, 
without allowing anything for accumulation. 

Of the four thousand millions of yearly production, we can not suppose 
that more than one thousand millions is consumed by the producers, without 
being made the subject of exchange. This will leave three thousand mil- 
lions as the subjects of commerce, internal and external. Of this, all 
must be set down for internal commerce, inasmuch as most of that which 
enters the channel of external commerce, first passes through several hands, 
between the producer and exporter. Foreign commerce represents but one 
transaction. The export is sold, and the import is bought with the means 
the export furnishes. Not so with domestic commerce. Most of the pro- 
ducts which are its subjects, are bought and sold many times between the 
producer and ultimate consumer. Let us state a case : 

I purchase a pair of boots from a boot dealer in Toledo. He has purchased 
Ibem firom a wholesale dealer in New York, who has bought them of the 
manufitoturer in^ Newark. The manufacturer has bought the chief material 
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of a leather dealer in New- York, who has made the purchases which fill his 
large estahlishment from small dealers in hides. These have received their 
supply from hutchers. The butchers have bought of the drovers, and the 
drovers of the farmers. If the boots purchased are of French manufacture, 
fliey have been the subject of one transaction represented in foreign trade, 
to-wit : their purchase in Paris by the American importer ; whereas, they 
ftey are the subject of several transactions in our domestic trade. The 
importer sells them to the jobber in New- York; the jobber sells them to 
the Toledo dealer, who sells them to me. 

It can scarcely admit of a doubt, that the domestic commerce of North 
America bears a proportion as large as twenty to one of its foreign com- 
merce. Has internal commerce a tendency to concentrate in few points, like 
foreign commerce? Is its tendency to concentration less than that of 
foreign commerce ? No difference, in this respect, can be perceived. All 
commerce develops that law of its nature, to the extent of its means, 
foreign commerce concentrates chiefly at those ports where it meets the 
greatest internal commerce. The domestic commerce being the great body, 
draws to it the smaller body of foreign commerce. New York, by her 
canals, her railroads, and her superior position for coastwise navigation, has 
drawn to herself most of our foreign commerce, because she has become the 
most convenient point for the concentration of our domestic trade. It is 
absurd to suppose she can always, or even for half a century, remain the 
lest point for the concentration of domestic trade ; and, as the foreign com- 
merce will every year bear a less and less proportion to the domestic 
commerce, it can hardly be doubted that, before the end of one century 
from this time, the great center of commerce of all kinds, for North Amer- 
ica, will be on a lake harbor. Supposing the center of population (now 
west of Pittsburg) shall average a yearly movement westward, for the next 
fifty years, of twenty miles ; this would carry it one thousand miles north- 
westward from Pittsburg, and some five hundred or more miles beyond the 
central point of the natural resources of the country. It would pass Cleve- 
land in five years, and Toledo in eleven years, reaching Chicago, or some 
point south of it, in less than twenty-five years. The geographical center of 
industrial power is probably now in north-eastern Pennsylvania, having but 
recently left the city of New York, where it partially now for a time remains. 
This center will move at a somewhat slower rate than the center of popula- 
tion. Supposing its movement to be fifteen miles a year, it will reach 
Cleveland in twenty years, Toledo in twenty-seven years, and Chicago in 
forty-five years. If ten years be the measure of the annual movement 
northwestward of the industrial central point of the continent, Cleveland 
would be reached in thirty years, Toledo in forty, and Chicago in sixty-three 
years. It is well known, that the rate at which the center of population in 
the United States is now moving westward, is over fifteen miles a year, and 
that it is moving with an accelerated speed. It is obvious that the center of 
population, and the center of industrial power, now widely separated, by 
Ihe nature of the country between New York and Cleveland, by the super- 
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iprity in productive power of the o]d Northern and Middle States over the 
Northwest ; and still more, by the inferiority of industrial power of the 
plantation States, compared with the region lying north of them, will have 
a constant tendency to approximate, but can never become identical. The 
constant tendency of the. center of industrial power will be northward, as- 
well as westward. This will be determined by the superiority of natural 
resources of the Northwest over the Southwestern section, by the use of a 
far greater proportion of machine labor, in substitution for muscular labor, 
in the northern region, and also by the superior muscular and mental power 
of the inhabitants of the colder climate. To these might be added the 
immense advantage of a vastly greater accumulated industrial power, in 
every branch of industry, and the tendency of the superabundant capital of 
the Old world to flow into the free States, and the country north of them. 

In the view of the subject which has been taken here, it will be seen that 
the trade of the British provinces north of us has been considered a portion 
of our domestic trade, and that Mexico and California have been left out of 
our calculation. These may be allowed to balance each other. But, together 
or apart, they will not be of sufficient importance to our continental com- 
merce, to vary materially the results of its future for the next fifty years, as 
developed in this paper. 

At their present rates of increase, the United States and the Canadas, fifty 
years from this time, will contain over one hundred and twenty millions of 
people. If we suppose it to be one hundred and five millions, and that 
these shall be distributed so that the Pacific States shall have ten millions, 
and the Atlantic border twenty-five millions, there will be left for the great 
interior plain seventy millions. These seventy millions will have iweniy 
times as much commercial intercourse with each other, as with all the world 
beside. It is obvious, then, that there must be built up in theirmidst the 
great city of the continent ; and not only so, but that they will sustain 
several cities greater than those which can be sustained on the ocean border. 

This is the era of great cities. London has nearly trebled in numbers and 
business since the commencement of the current century. The augment- 
ation of her population in that time, has been a million and a half. This- 
increase is equal to the whole population of New- York and Philadelphia. ; 
and yet it is probable that New-York will be as populous as London in 
about fifty years. A liberal but not improbable estimate of the period of 
duplication of the numbers of these great cities would be, for London, 
thirty years, and for New- York fifteen years. At this rate, London will 
have four millions and seven hundred thousand, and New York thi-ee mil- 
lions four hundred thousand, at the end of thirty years. At the end of the 
third duplication of New York — that is, in forty-five years, she will have- 
become more populous than London, and number nearly seven millions. 
This is beyond belief, but it shows the probability of New York overtaking 
London in about fifty years. 

A similar comparison of New York and the leading interior city — Chicago 
— will show a like result in favor of Chicago. The census rttums show the 
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average period of duplication to be fifteen years for New York, and less than 
four years for Chicago. Suppose that of New- York for the future should be 
sixteen years, and that of Chicago eight years, and that New York has now, 
with her suburbs, nine hundred thousand, and Chicago one hundred thou- 
sand people. In three duplications, New York would contain six millions, 
two hundred thousand, and Chicago, in six duplications, occupying the 
same length of time, would have six millions four hundred thousand. It is 
not asserted as probable, that either city will be swelled to such an extraor- 
dinary size in forty-eight years, if ever ; but it is more than probable that 
the leading interior city will be greater than New York fifty years fi*om this 
time. 

A few words as to the estimation in which such anticipations are held. 
The genera] mind is faithless of what goes much beyond its own experience. 
It refuses to receive, or it receives with distinist, conclusions, however 
strongly sustained by facts and fair deductions, which go much beyond its 
ordinary range of thought. It is especially skeptical and intolerant towards 
the avowal of opinions, however well founded, which are sanguine of great 
iuture changes. It does not comprehend them, and therefore refuses to 
believe ; but it sometimes goes further, and, without examination, scornfully 
rejects. To seek for the truth, is the proper object of those who, from the 
past and present, undertake to say what will be in the future, and when the 
truth is found, to express it with as little reference to what will be thought 
of it, as if putting forth the solution of a mathematical problem. 

If it were asked, whose anticipations of what has been done to advance 
civilization, for the past fifty years, have come nearest the truth — those of 
the sanguine and hopeful, or those of the cautious and fearful — must it not 
be answered that no one of the former class had been sanguine and hopeful 
enough to anticipate the full measure of human progress, since the opening 
of the present century ? May it not be the most sanguine and hopeful only, 
who, in anticipation, can attain a due estimation of the measure of future 
change and improvement, in the grand march of society and civilization 
westward over our continent? — HunV» MerchanU^ Magazine. 



MEANS OP CULTIVATING A CORRECT LITERARY TASTE. 

The following practical suggestions to teachers, for the cultivation of a 
correct literary taste, are taken from an essay read before a Teachers' Insti- 
tute in Ohio : 

*' We are a reading people ; and writers are as numerous as forest leaves. 
* ♦ * ♦ After our school days are over, general reading becomes a 
principal source of mental improvement ; therefore it is important that we 
should know wlhat to select and how to read. But what is the present state 
of the public mind in this respect ? How many adults, intelligent, too, in 
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some sense, who can not name a d<)zen standard authors, with the time they 
flourished, and the nation to which they belonged. If it be true that our 
literary taste, as well as character, is formed in youth, how can teachers 
best succeed in so moulding the mental habits of pupils, that they may not 
waste precious hours, all through life, in the perusal of worthless books? 
How train them to discern what is valuable and what is not — to know why 
one book should be preferred to another ? 

** To commence, we would assign to a class, in addition to the lesson they 
are to read, an account of some popular standard author — say Longfellow or 
Bryant. Let each pupil prepare a brief biographical sketch, drawing mate- 
rials from any and all ayailable sources. You have no idea, if you never 
tried it, of the number of interesting facts that will thus be accumulated. 
For example, if the lesson be on Bryant, one will tell you where he was 
born and when, and the profession of his immediate ancestors *, another that 
he published a volume of poems at the early age of fourteen ; another that 
he practiced law for some time, and afterwards travelled through Europe, 
&c. The statement of these facts will be intensely interesting to the class, 
and they will wish to learn more of him. You might now tell the class to 
read all the articles in their book which were written by Bryant, and request 
each one to select the paragraph he or she thinks the best. Here you will 
test the inclinations of the different minds. 

^^ At the next recitation have the selected passages read, and ask eadi 
pupil the reason for his choice. Compare and analyze each sentence, and 
bring out beauties and faults ; thus you will begin to form taste. Our mind 
may be different from others, but we have found more delight in conduct- 
ing such exercises than any other within the range of the profession. It is 
a joy to see their minds awake to. the appreciation of the beautiful and true. 
Instead of drawling listlessly through the thirty-two stanzas of Gray's 
Elegy, without acquiring two definite ideas, they will soon learn to drink in 
the exhaustless richness of the verse. Every line will till the mind with 
vivid pictures. When they read — 

** Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sights" 

the imagination sees the hills and valleys repositig in the mellow twilight, 
and the pleasure felt is increased by reading — 

** And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds.'' 

" Solemn stillness" — they can almost feel its magic charm, and hear those 
" drowsy tinklings." It were worth a day of toil to read these four lines 
with a full appreciation. 

• " Having studied the passages selected from one author, take another, and 
investigate his compositions in the same manner. Then compare the two, 
and note the points of agreement and difference in style. See which excels 
in imagery or in any other respect Soon the pupil will leatn to observe 
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•not only the style but the substance of what he reads, and will discoTor who 
are the writers that think. 

^ After this there will be a definite object in their reading, vain and aim- 
less wanderings from one book to another will be avoided, pure taste win 
have a chance of development, and useful books will be preferred to trash. 
Thus will true scholars be made — ^thus real authors." 



FELLING 



Cub articles upon the incompetence of Public School teachers, however 
deficient in other respects, had certainly the merit of telling the truth, and, 
we flatter ourselves, of telling it pretty plainly. We are glad to say that 
they have excited attention throughout the country, and we are equally 
sorry to say that they have provoked disclosures of ignorance more pro- 
£>und and widely spread than we had supposed possible. We have ample 
evidence that this discreditable deficiency is not confined to New- York. 
SveB from New-England, the Public Schools of which are popularly consi- 
dered the best in the country, we have received numerous and strong 
complaints, while the letters upon the subject which come to us from the 
West are of the same tenor. Thus a friend in Illinois sends us word that 
in the South and West, during the last twenty years, he has had under his 
direction a great number of teachers, has scrutinized the qualifications of 
hundreds of others, and found hardly one fit for the profession. He has 
pursued a sensible course, and has resolutely insisted that instructors under 
his management should study as well as teach. In doing this, he has dia- 
covered that those of the greatest merit, and who were naturally fitted for 
usefulness in their profession, were the least impatient of suggestion and 
the least sensitive to correction. It is the teacher who is not only ignorant, 
but unwilling to make the exertions necessary to supply his or her deficien- 
des, who whines the most plaintively or flies into Ihe greatest passion at 
exposure. It is the teacher who is most conscious of deserving rebuke, 
who cries out the most pitifully that he has been slandered. Under such 
painful circumstances, instead of writing bad English to the newspapers, it 
would be a great deal wiser to expend a little money in the purchase of 
Webster's Spelling Book and Murray's Grammar, and a little time in the 
study of those venerable volumes. 

As the result of his long experience, our friend in Tlinois also declares 
that very few college-bred men can spell decently, or construct English sen- 
tences accurately. This is one of the complaints made by us in the very 
beginning of the controversy, and it is perhaps the very one which has been 
received with the least equanimity. It was considered really intolerable to 
hhit that one might write A. B. after his name, might have a little know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek and ICathematics, and yet be absolutely unable t$ 
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write and spell his own language correctly. And yet it is not difficult to 
account for this deficiency. In too many of our universities those branches 
of learning are most esteemed which have not a living utility but a dead 
respectability. In what college, we should like to know, does the attention 
paid to the study of the English language bear anything like a decent pro- 
portion to that given to the cultivation of the classics, as they are absurdly 
called, just as if Milton and Addison were not as classical as Homer and 
Horace? What position does the Professor of Rhetoric occupy in the 
Faculty? How many such Professors are fit for their places? Who does 
not know many such, the merest addle-headed pedants, who year after year 
give out such exciting themes to their classes as ^^Dulce et decorum est pr^ 
patria mori" and who annually inform wondering freshmen that the first 
sentence of an essay should be short ? The country is searched for able 
Professors of Latin and Greek, but almost anybody is thought fit to be a 
Professor of English. The consequence is, that students who learn to write 
•ur beautiful language with power and elegance do so after they have left 
the encircling arms of Alma Mater^ have been knocked about a little in the 
world, and have discovered the difference between the ornamental and the 
useful. — If, T, Tribune. 



DOES THE MISSISSIPPI RUN UP HILL? 

That's the question. Dr. Boy n ton takes the affirmative, and Horace 
Kann the negative. Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? It is a &ct 
that the figure of the earth is an oblate spheroid, having its equatorial dia- 
meter more than 26 miles longer than its polar diameter, and consequentlj* 
the equatorial regions are some 13 miles further from the earth's center thao. 
the poles are. If the earth were at rest, the water in the tropical regions 
would flow with great rapidity toward the poles, until the equilibrium, as 
for as water is concerned, would be restored. The Mississippi would flow 
from its mouth to its source, the former being over two miles further from 
the center of the earth than the latter. It is therefore evident that the 
water in this river, as it now flows, rises or recedes from the eartl^'s center 
between two and three miles, in passing from its source to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

** But how can water run up hill ? " asks Horace Mann and others. For 
the same reason that water on a grindstone in motion will mount the center 
ridge instead of running off at the sides. The revolution of the earth round 
its axis gives all bodies on its surface, especiaUy water, a tendency to the 
equ«»tor ; and this tendency is sufficient to coiuiterbalance the rise in the 
surface in the same direction ; in fact, the one is the cause of the other. 
Water is therefore free to flow in any direction, which inequalities on the 
surface, thus balanced, may occasion. If the daily rotation of the aartk 
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becomes slower, the tendency of bodies to the equator would diminish, and 
the water would flow toward the poles, until another sur&ce equilibrium 
were established. If the rotation become more rapid, the water would rush 
toward the equator, till the equilibrium was restored. These opposite 
forces, ^e ceDtrifugal and centripetal, will always balance each other. 

How Mr. Mann could be puzzled about so clear a matter, is singular. 
One would imagine that the mind which could originate the idea of marry- 
ing a man to twenty fine ladies of the modem school without subjecting 
him to a charge of bigamy, would be able to comprehend a very simple 
problem in natural philosophy. — Quiney {HI.) EepiiJ>liean. 



REPORT ON IRREGULARITY. 

KKAD BBrOBB THB STATS TSACHBBS' ASSOCIATION AT WAUKBSHA, AUG. 18, 185T. 



"Days of Absenoey sad and dreary." 

Ibrbgularitt is the root of school eril. In blackness of consequenceSi 
6«mpared with it, desertion in the army is an angel of light 

Irregularity heaps on a school reproach ; breeds in a school inefficiency ; 
thins it like a pestilence; like a wasting disease, drags it down to a state of 
dnllness and indifference to study, which may well be called h — ^11. 

Low Tiews in regard to education, or wrong views as to the manner of get- 
ting it, produce most irregularity. The district need to be taught the phi- 
losophy of the subject A school-day, like a dish, has an intrinsic and a 
relative value. A school-term is just as much of a unit as a set of dishes. 
A scholar can no more lose a day from the one than a purchaser can spare a 
dish from the other. In either case, more is lost than the value of a single 
day or of a single dish. 

Wrong views in a district as to the usefulness of regularity must be re- 
moved. The majority of every community, where the schools are of an in- 
ferior order, will say, " I do n^t see that a day out of school, now and then, 
can do any harm." DonH a little whisky, taken now and then, do any harm ? 
The wine of irregularity is as dangerous as the wine of the grape. Teach 
not your children to look upon it when it is red. Irregular schooling injures 
a scholar just as much as irregular milking injures a cow. Twice a day, 
and every day, is the motto in both cases. 

The expedients calculated to break up irregularity are of two kinds: 
those which operate as punishments, and those which operate as rewards. 
The following penal expedients probably deserve a place in the memory of 
the Association : 
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Isi Obliging an irregular scholar to enter a lower class. 

2d. Obliging an irregular scholar to go into a lower department 

Sd. In all cases and in all schools, without any exception, exacting m- 
written statement from the parent, showing consent and cause of absence. 

4th. For occasional cases, a gentle application of birch. 

6th. Forfeiture of seat 

6th. Putting the school in charge of a trusty scholar and going after the- 
absent, gives the teacher a chance to speak his mind when he can speak it^ 
and to strike a blow when he can strike it, at a time and in a place where it 
ought to be struck. 

7th. Where you do not go yourself, in all cases note vacancies the instant 
school is called, and dispatch scholars to know the reason. 

8th. In all cases and in all schools, oblige scholars to make up and recite 
after school all the lessons which were recited in their absence. Where en- 
forced, inexorably, than this I know of no better penal regulation. 

Now for the expedients which operate as rewards : 

1st. The first day of the term, notify your school that on the last day of 
the term you will have something which will draw out the neighborhood, 
and that then before all you will write on the blackboard the names of those 
who have been neither tardy nor absent 

2d. If the neighborhood do n't come, have the list published, or nailed up 
in the post-ofiBce, or have the clergy read it in church. 

8d. Have taken, in a lovely group, the daguerreotype of those who have 
been neither tardy nor absent ; there is no handsomer school-room picture* 
than it will form. 

4th. Let all the parents have their babies named after scholars who haver 
been neither tardy nor absent. Thus generations to come will know that 
regularity and punctuality excited your admiration and received your rev- 
erence. 

While expedients are merely the bugler's epaulets and standard of the 
war against irregularity, the munition of rock is the hostility, the settled 
vnceasing hostility of the teacher himself. He must hate irregularity with 
vengeful, brick-bat animosity. Causticity cannot be extravagant in the 
premises. Let it have free course and be glorified. 

Be not acid to the pupil and oil to the parent Don't rake down one and 
rub down the other. Let both feel the rowel of .malignant justice. Every 
case of irregularity or unpunctuality, save for sickness, is such an indignity 
offered a holy cause, and is calculated to produce such horrible malforma-^ 
tion of character in the pupil himself, as to awake the tiger in a teacher, and 
Htterly preclude all pretty-faced, simpering, pussy-cat twaddle. 

Let but the teacher set his face like a flint, and stand against the evil like 
a beaten anvil to the stroke, and the incubus will vanish like the baseless 
fabric of a vision, nor leaVe a wreck behind. A teacher can, and a teacher 
eoght to educate a community, to regard irregularity just as they do the 
kch. D. J. HoLVES, Sheboygan. 
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WISCONSIN INSTITUTE FOR THE EDUCATION OP THE BLIND. 

[Wb cheerfully give place to the following article, which has been sent to 
us for publication in the Journal. — Ed. Journal.] 

This Institution, now suspended on account of the annual vacation, will 
be re-opened on the j&rst Monday of October next. 

During the present season the building will be so far completed as to 
afford ample accommodations for more than double the number of pupils 
heretofore in attendance, and all the necessary appliances for comfort and 
instruction will be correspondingly increased, so that its capacity for useful- • 
ness in the noble work allotted to it will be greatly enhanced as compared 
with the past. 

The design of the Institute is to furnish all the young blind of both sexes, 
residing in the State, whether native or foreign born, with the means of a 
thorough education, as well as a comfortable and pleasant home during their 
term of instruction. 

The school course comprises all the branches which are necessary to a 
good English education, together with vocal and instrumental music. In- 
struction is also given in a variety of mechanical employments, by means of 
which many will be enabled to procure a competent support after leaving 
the Institute. Especial attention is likewise given to the formation of cor- 
rect personal habits, so that the plan of education pursued has reference to 
the moral and physical, as well as the intellectual powers. 

In the boarding department of the Institute, everything needful for the 
promotion of the health, comfort and convenience of the inmates is provided, 
and no pains is spared by the officers to make them as happy and contented 
as they could be at their new homes. In case of sickness, they receive 
prompt medical attendance, and are watched over with parental solicitude by 
the superintendent and matron. 

The school session occupies ten months in each year, leaving a vacation 
of two months, which is spent by the pupils at their homes. 

The term of instruction is not limited to any definite number of years, 
but the stay of each pupil is determined by the advancement made, and 
consequent fitness for graduating. 

The rule pertaining to the ages of pupils embraces only those who are not 
mnder eight or above twenty-one years, but exceptions are sometimes made 
in peculiar cases. 

No person of confirmed immoral character is knowingly received into the 
Institute. 

All the benefits of the Institution, including boarding as well as instruct- 
ion, are furnished to the blind residing in Wisconsin free of any charge^ it 
being supported by legislative appropriations as a department of the Com- 
mon School system of the State. The only expense attendant upon a course 
of instruction is for clothing and traveling to and from the Institute. 
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Persons wishing to make application for the admission of pupils, or t^ 
gain further information concerning the Institute, will address their commu- 
nications to W. H. Churchman, Superintendent of Wisconsin Institute for 
the Blind, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

N. B. — As the existence and design of this Institution are hut little known 
in some sections, papers throughout the State, whether printed in foreign 
languages or English, will confer an incalculahle benefit upon the blind of 
their respectiye neighborhoods, and likewise aid the Institute in its benevo- 
lent work, by giving the above several insertions. 

An appeal is here made to the Philanthropic of all classes to co-operate 
with the Institute, by using their efforts in procuring the attendance of all 
the unfortunate children of the State whose condition it aims to ameliorate* 

Superintendent. 



GYMNASIA AT SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

Among other indications that education is beginning to be established on 
a sensible basis, we are happy to learn that the University of Virginia has 
devoted fifteen hundred dollars to the establishment of a Gymnasium for 
the use of the students, while, in the words of an exchange, " California has 
passed a law to make the scientific development of the human body the 
order of the school hours upon the Pacific," meaning that all her Common 
Schools are to have the necessary apparatus for physical exercise, with 
teachers of ^mnastics. 

Could the eMire public only be once awakened to the fact that the young 
study better an4 learn more when the health is vigorous, and the body 
strengthened by daily exercise, we should unquestionably at once see a 
gymnasium with a teacher connected with every school of any account in 
the country. And yet the opinion of the most experienced and judicious 
physicians and physiologists in the country is decidedly and unhesitatingly 
to this effect There is not one child in twenty in the country whose 
physical education is in due correspondence to its intellectual training, 
while at more advanced institutes of learning the neglect is truly pitiable. 
Take almost any college, Princeton, New Haven, or Cambridge, and we are 
astonished oiv examination to find that at the most critical period of life, 
that of youth just preceding manhood, bodily vigor and daily exercise are 
things never hinted at by any of those who have sole charge of the institu- 
tions, all such vulgar matters being entirely subordinate to the superior 
attractions of coefficients and Greek quantities. ** The young men ought to 
know enough to take care of themselves in so simple a matter,'^ we have 
been told. Yes, and the young men, by the same rule, might be left to 
teach themselves English History, belles lettres and French ; it being quite 
as intelligible to any of them that all will be very useful in after life. The 
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fact is that the old custom stands in the way, and laziness aids. Health «and 
strength require education as much as Qreek ; they need professors, classes 
and apparatus as much as chemistry or botany ; and we should have a glo- 
rious country if bodily exercise could ever be made generally popular among^ 
those classes now leading sedentary liyes, and who are rapidly filling the 
country with neuralgic, pale-faced, weak-breasted descendants. We com* 
mend the example of the University of Virginia, and of California, in this 
particular, to other States which pride themselves much more on the per- 
fection of their educational systems, and of their superior institutes. Until 
they have caught up in this particular, they certainly cannot boast of doing 
anything for the important branch of all education whatever. — Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 



For the Journal of Edaoation. 
PEOPLE'S CONVENTION. 

" Watch the main-fpring." 



Maple Grove, September 1st, 1857. 

The appointed hour having arrived, the President called the house to or- 
der, and offered the following remarks upon the design and importance of 
the meeting : 

We ht^ve met for a laudible purpose, and under a very appropriate motto. 
There is a little coil of steel attached to the machinery of a watch, which 
acts as a motive power, sets all its wheels in motion and causes its hands to 
point out the minutes and hours as they pass. This coil is the spring of all 
its usefulness, and is called the main-spring. 

There is an institution in our midst so necessary to our welfare, and so 
closely connected with our very existence, that it may well be called the 
spring of all our success. It is the life of our most cherished possessions 
and dearest hopes ; it is the main-spring to elevate the human race. It holds 
the reins of society ; it bears the standard of religion ; it moves the wheel 
of state and carries in its hand the destiny of nations. This institution 
looks to us for its preservation ; we to it for ours. It looks to us for its ele- 
vation ; we to it for ours. It rises, we rise ; it falls, we fall. It now de- 
mands our attention ; we now greatly need its influence. We need not say 
that we refer to the Public School. 

A complaint is often heard of late, that our educational system is imper- 
fect ; that our schools under it are in many places almost a failure, and that 
it presents little opportunity for their improvement. 

It becomes us as fathers, as members of society, as citizens of the com- 
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monwealth and as patriots, to examine this subject, and if possible to dis- 
cover the fault and remove it 

A resolution designed to cover the ground of discussion was then pre- 
sented by Mr. Stone, which at length was rejected. 

On motion of Mr. Broadhead, it was decided to discuss the general merits 
of the school system, and, if needed, propose and consider amendments. 
Mr. Stone immediately arose and commenced the discussion as follows : 
We are decidedly a fast age and full of change. We adopt a system with 
little thought, and with afr little throw it aside. We discover a plan for a 
great revolution ; it is quickly adopted, but before we have seen its practical 
wordings some other plan is discovered which at least is newer, and that is 
enough. Why I it is the very last and must be adopted. 

We are ready to acknowledge what others claim, t)iat our schools as a 
general thing are not what they should be. But where is the fault ? Is it 
in me or in you ; in the school-house, teacher or pupil ; in the laws or in the 
people? Do not we, the people, stand in our own light? 

The inefficiency of our schools arises from neglect Our people are not 
inactive, but active in a wrong direction. They beat down on taxes and up 
on corner lots. They look the country through to suit themselves on a 
farm, but generally take the first teacher that offers himself, without refer- 
ence to his qualifications, only consider the price. They visit swamp-lands 
and pine-forests over and over again, but rarely visit schools. Town super- 
intendents, like the rest of mankind, work for pay ; and as they get but little 
from the office, spend as little with the schools as possible. Very few 
teachers can live on their salaries, at least are not satisfied, and either only 
teach when they can find nothing more profitable to do, or spend their eve- 
nings and vacations speculating. I do not wish to screen myself. As town 
superintendent I can speak from experience. I claim to have seen beauty 
in the office and an opportunity of doing much good, and also to have seen 
it much neglected. My voice is, let teachers and school-officers, and es- 
pecially the people wake up and try the system we have, before we experi- 
ment with a new system. 

Several voices called for Mr. Broadhead, who, after the usual prelimina- 
ries, said: 

The gentleman who has just spoke reminds us of a very strong but inex- 
perienced soldier, who was accustomed to fight with a very heavy musket 
loaded with slug-shot, but when he took aim always shut both eyes for fear 
of the flash in the pan, and consequently sometimes did great execution but 
at others shot entirely amiss. Doubtless we are often too fond of change, 
and often look in the wrong direction for fault Doubtless teachers, school- 
officers and the people should wake to duty. Very likely our town superin- 
tendents neglect their business, and certainly our schools need improvement. 
Truly in all this we see faults but no remedies. We might as well ask 
the winds to blow as ask the people to awake, for neither will obey without 
some motive-power. The people, as a whole, never elevate any profession. 
The farmer is at his plow, the smith at the anvil, the physician with the sick. 
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"the lawyer at his desk, and each must labor in his own cause. The farmer 
will not improve the steam-engine, nor the mechanic our codes. If we wtAi 
ioT farmers, mechanics, lawyers, lumbermen, speculators, or even the people 
at large to improve our schools, we may wait and continue to wait The 
profession must take care of itself. The work must begin with school-offi- 
cers and be carried out by teachers, and both school-officers and teachers 
must be completely engrossed in the business. 

At this point we will consider, in order, the various circumstances neces- 
4»ry to the success of our schools. We need first a healthy climate, a rich 
soil, and a liberal and energetic people. These will secure intelligent pupils, 
good school-houses, and ample salaries. Next we must have a thorough ed- 
ucational system, so thoroughly applied as to secure working officers who 
will provide, throughout the State, opportunities for educating teachers, and 
thereby fill our school-houses with well qualified teachers. These teachers 
will immediately elevate the schools and arouse the people. Thus we see 
that to wake up the people is the last link of the chain, and an effect and not 
a cause. And by this we discover that the defect is in our system, and runs 
^ through all depending upon it 

Our laws furnish us with a class of officers called town superintendents, 
who may do as much or as little as they please, at a dollar a day. Never 
meeting together, they cannot act in concert or raise a uniform standard of 
qualification. Neither have they power to provide opportunities for training 
teachers. Being almost powerless, they have little ambition ; and as with 
the officer so with the teacher, as with the teacher- so with the school, and 
as with the school so with the people. If the source is impure the stream 
is impure. Our remedy, therefore, is to improve the fountain-head ; but 
time forbids us to pursue the subject further at present 

Several gentlemen followed, showing the utter inefficiency and neglect of 
town superintendents, and the impossibility of generally improving our 
/Schools under the present system. 

On motion, it was unanimously resolved to continue the discussion of this 
^subject, and propose amendments at a future meeting. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned one month. Reporter. 



For the Journal of Education. 

TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS. 

Editors : It must be a source of pleasure to every one interested 
in the progress of Education m this country, to observe the interest that is 
being awakened in this State, as well as in others, on the subject of Teachers* 
Associations. In the absence of Normal Schools, the advantages of these 
Associations cannot be estimated too highly. The isolation in which teach- 
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•T8 are placed, especially in the newly formed districts of the West, circum- 
scribes their sphere of action ; and their experience, from its being discon- 
nected, is rendered, to a considerable extent, unavailing and consequently 
unproductive. They have no means of becoming acquainted with the pro- 
cesses our best teachers employ, of training the mind and influencing the 
will, so as to secure the largest amount of mental culture and the greatest 
degree of moral suasion. 

The teacher^s necessity, at the present time, is not so much new books nor 
new apparatus, as to know what methods of using those we already possess 
have been found most efficacious and beneficial in the instruction of the 
youth of our country ; and this I apprehend can only be effected by a com- 
bination of the experience, and a comparison of the processes employed by 
our most successful teachers. How often does the teacher enter upon the 
important duties of his office without any defined principles of action? 
What value could be attached to the labor of the mechanic, who entered the 
work-shop with no previous knowledge of the usjb& of the tools to be em- 
ployed ? The chemist in his laboratory acts upon known principles, he un- 
derstands the nature of the test he uses and the effects it will produce. The 
physician in his dealings with the body also acts upon fixed principles ; he 
knows the nature of the disease, the course his medicine will take, the 
symptoms that will follow, and the results to be expected. But the teacher, 
whose sphere of action is wider and nobler, who has to deal with mind and 
soul, whose business it is to mould the character of the nation, and whose 
influence consequently extends to succeeding generations, is the only person 
who acts with uncertainty and battles with the wind, his mode of operation 
undefined, his plans uncertain, and the results fortuitous and unsatisfactory^ 
What need of astonishment, then, that the teacher's labors are unsuccessful, 
that he loses heart in the work, and either burdens the school with his 
presence or retires from it in disgust? 

Teachers' Associations, when rightly constituted and conducted, are found 
to be an efficient means of remedying these evils, and elevating the teacher 
to the standard of bis profession. But to the effectual accomplishment ef 
these desirable objects, certain methods of procedure are essential, namely : 
the reading of essays, containing the essayist's experience on some subject 
connected with the art of teaching ; lectures and discussions on educational 
subjects, methods of instruction, school organization and discipline. But 
the primary and main object of Teachers' Associations ought to be to give 
the teacher & practical acquaintance with the business of the school-room. 
For this purpose, the meetings of the Association should be held succes- 
sively in the best regulated schools in the district, while the schools are 
actually at worh, thus affording an opportunity of observing the organiza- 
tion, discipline and methods of instruction used ; and let model lessons be 
given in different departments of the school, by practical teachers, illustra- 
ting the methods of teaching particular subjects which experience has led 
them to adopt, and time allowed after school is out for critical remarks upon 
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the same, with a view of rendering systems of teaching as perfect as pos- 
sible. This plan of conducting Teachers^ Associations is common in En- 
gland, and of its practical importance I am able to speak from experience. 

J. A. 

Mifflin, Sept, 7th, 1857. 



SUGGESTIONS TO DISTRICT BOARDS. 

School District Boards are earnestly invited to read the article below^ 
taken from the September number of the N'ew York Teacher, and addressed 
to the School Trustees of that State. It is, in every respect, as well suited 
to the vrants of Qur schools in Wisconsin, as in the State of New York. 
Read it therefore, we entreat you, and let not its suggestions go unheeded. 
—Eds. Journal. 

It will soon be time for our winter schools to commence. £very thing, 
therefore, necessary to the perfect condition of your school-buildings and 
school furniture, should be attended to at once. If it is not done soon, it 
will either not be done at all, or what is done will be in part thrown away, 
because of the unseasonableness of the time. Prompt and thorough atten- 
tion to this work should be, with you, a matter of personal interest, and 
even of local pride. Your feeling should be, our school-buildings and 
school-furniture must be models. The success of our school, the happiness 
of our children, and our own good name demand it With such for your 
feelings, the following suggestions will not be out of place. 

Outhouses. — See that the outhouses are in good repair and thoroughly 
cleaned. Nowhere else in a whole neighbourhood is there likely to be so 
beastly a state of things. Nowhere else, then, is such particular attention 
necessary. Let the doors be fitted with pulleys and weights, so that in bad 
weather they will keep shut of themselves. Fasten a small brush to the 
wall by a long stout string, so that it may be used for brushing snow or dirt 
from the bench. In order to prevent the benches from being fouled, fix 
above them slanting shelves, about two feet wide, two feet above the bench 
in front, slanting down at the back, and firmly nailed. By all means have 
different apartments for the two sexes, with entrances carefully separated 
from each other, and at least that for the girls neatly screened from sight. 

Woodhouse. — See that the woodhouse is in good order, the roof tight, and 
the weather-boarding snug. 

Wood. — Have a good stock of wood laid in for the winter, that it may get 
somewhat seasoned. It is both economical and comfortable to have it well 
seasoned. 

PatJis and Platforms, — Let the paths to the outhouses, and a broad walk 
to the school-house door, or a broad space about it, be well graveled, and bj 
all means let the gravel be beaten or rolled down hard. See that there is 

Vol. IL 8 
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tlao a good plank platform at the door, provided with not fewer than half ft 
dozen good door scrapers, firmly fastened down. Nothing can be more pro- 
motive of the in-door comfort and neatness of the school. 

School-house. — See that the school-house is aetually in perfect repur. 
The weather-boarding should be whole and tight ; the doors snugly fitted, 
80 that they will shut closely, and the window sash should be well glazed 
and made snug, so as not to pour in the wind at every gust. If the floor is 
much worn, the nails should be carefully driven down, and the heads sunk. 
Whitewash the ceiling and the walls also, unless, which is better, you neatly 
paper them. Let the wood-work be well cleaned, and in most cases it 
should be painted again. Provide the windows with neat curtains or shades 
of buff linen. 

Furniture. — ^The " Boston School-Furniture " ought to be found in every 
good school-house. Where, however, the desks and seats are of the com- 
mon kind, see that the leaves and the seats are firmly nailed, and the naU 
heads well sunk. If they have been cut or marked, which is a pretty good 
sign that they are poor things at the best, let them, if practicable, be dressed 
over with the plane ; or else let new ones be put in their place. It adds 
greatly, both to neatness and comfort, to have them painted nicely and 
nun^ered. The blackboard should be repainted — it needs it at least once a 
year — and should also be provided with chalk-boxes or troughs, and rubbers 
made of undressed sheepskin. By all means have a good stove, with the 
pipe wired up stoutly ; both stove and pipe well blacked and polished. See 
that a good place is provided for the over-garments of the pupils, and sup- 
plied with all the necessary fixtures, as shelves, clothes-hooks, and umbrella 
rack. Provide a good fire-shovel and ash-pail, and some safe place in which 
to deposit the ashes. To these be sure to add a couple of good brooms, and 
as many stout snow-shovels. 

Lastly. — ^Begin, and when you begin, make thorough work of it, remem- 
bering that the crowning point of its thoroughness is, having put everything 
in order, to visit the premises frequently and see that everything is kept in 
order. 



TEACHERS ATTEND! 

The next meeting of the Sheboygan County Teachers' Association will 
be held at Sheboygan Falls, in the Public School House, on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, the 16th, 16th and 17th of October next. 

A general attendance of the old members, of Teachers who have not yet 
iMOome members, and of all friends of education, is earnestly solicited. 
Assistance is expected firom abroad. 

N. G. Farnswobth, 
D. J. Holmes, 

W. E. Caby, \Bx.Oom. 

M. Shattuck, 
SepUmber im, 1867. J. B. Pbadt, 
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^bitorial Jepartment. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES AND TEACHERS. 

The present month (October) is a favorable season of the year for holding 
Teachers' Institutes. During the next ensuing month, most of the schools 
m the countrj, denominated winter schools, will be commenced. There 
ought to be a Teachers' Institute held in every organized county in the 
State this fall. So far as we have the means of knowing, Institutes have 
not been held in one fourth of the counties in the State during the past 
twelve months. In the absence of normal schools, to fit teachers for an 
intelligent and profitable exercise of their duties, voluntary associations for 
mutual improvement and instruction, are of the highest importance, and 
should be encouraged and sustained, wherever it is practicable so to do. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction of Michigan remarks: ** Teachers 
Institutes constitute an efficient agency, both in providing well-trained 
teachers for the school-room, and in cultivating an intelligent and active 
public sentiment in favor of education. Wherever they have been properly 
conducted, the people have been awakened to a livelier interest in the edu- 
cation of their children, and a marked improvement in the character of the 
instruction given-in our primary and higher schools, has been apparent." 

A body of teachers assembled together for improvement in the science of 
teaching, and each contributing his personal experience, as to the best 
method of imparting instruction in a given department of study, affords an 
effective means for gaining that kind of knowledge which every teacher 
needs. By no other instrumentality can teachers obtain such an amount of 
practical instruction, at so little cost, as in Institutes rightly managed. In 
every grade of study^ from the beginner to the advanced scholar, teaching 
is an art ; time and labor may be expended economically or wastefully in 
teaching, as well as in mechanical or agricultural employments. There are 
a dozen different methods used in learning a child the alphabet, all event- 
ually arriving at the same result, but not all equally meritorious. So of 
other branches of study pursued in common schools ; different methods are 
employed by different teachers; some calculated to attract and instruct 
children, and help them to make pleasing progress ; others to make studies 
less inviting ; and others still, to render learning absolutely tedious and re- 
pulsive. The knowledge imparted in Teachers' Institutes, is designed to 
lead to the adoption of such modes of teaching as are most successful, and 
the discarding of such as are unprofitable. 

A dozen agricultural implements, each varying in construction, may be 
used to perform a given kind of labor, and each be made to accomplish the 
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work for which it was designed, but the relative value of each for profit- 
able use may be widely different Farmers act wisely in holding annual 
fairs, at which the various implements of husbandry and labor-saving 
machinery are brought together, and their relative merits for agricultural 
uses compared and tested. So other classes of men engaged in industrial 
and professional pursuits, meet to compare implements, methods and expe- 
riences. And shall teachers, who have to do with the highest interest of 
man, be less pains- taking to gain instruction for an intelligent discharge of 
their duties ? A teacher who affects to have no faith in Teachers* Insti- 
tutes — who talks of them as a useless waste of time, is most likely one of 
those kind of school masters who is highly contented to go through a dull, 
antiquated routine of school exercise from day to day, without seeking for 
improvement, or desiring any. 

It is a fact conceded by all attentive obserters, that the science of teach- 
ing is far behind most others ; on most other sciences, a vast amount of 
labor, investigation and skill, have been expended to bring them to perfect* 
ion, while the science of educating the human mind — the most important of 
all — has been left in too many instances, to the practice of inexperienced 
quacks. That there are many admirably qualified teachers, is true ; not a 
few have devoted a life- time of vigorous intellect to the scienca of teaching ; 
but whoever looks over the vast field of educational effort, cannot fail to see 
that the great majority, especially in our common schools, who are engaged 
in the business of teaching, have no proper qualification for the employ- 
ment. They follow the occupation only as a temporary resort, and take no 
special pains to furnish themselves with educational books, papers, and 
other means of information pertaining to the office of a teacher. 

That the pecuniary inducements heretofore held out to engage in the 
business of teaching, have not generally been very tempting, is not strange. 
The reason is obvious. If a young man should offer his services to labor at 
some mechanical business requiring the exercise of skill, he could not rea- 
sonably expect liberal wages, provided he had never learned the trade in 
which he proposed to engage. The great mass of those employed in the 
business of teaching in our common schools, were never educated with 
reference to that profession ; they have not learned the trade. It is not 
singular, therefore, if a low estimate should be put on the value of their 
services. Happily for our common school interests, a more encouraging 
state of things is being inaugurated ; cheap, unqualified teachers, are every 
year less sought for, and qualified ones, at better prices, are enquired after. 
Male teachers, who can afford to leeep school for ten dollars a month and 
board, and females for ten shillings a week, have had their palmy days in 
that department of labor, and the sooner they betake themselves to other 
employments for which they are more properly adapted, the less likely will 
they be to escape the mortification of being accounted rejected material. 

The demand for qualified teachers in the West is constantly increasing ; 
new fields for well-educated and thoroughly trained teachers are continually 
opening. Young men who desire to choose a profession that will ensure a 
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competence, and allow them to rise to honorable distinction, should not 
hesitate to choose the profession of teaching. Young women too, who are 
willing to qualify themselves thoroughly for the occupation, may be certain 
of better compensation than can be realized in most other employments. 
No other professional calling now offers more encouraging inducements than 
teaching. Teachers* salaries, especially in the West, have been increased 
full fifty per cent during the past five years, and there is reasonable pros- 
pect that teachers* wages will range still higher in future years. It may be 
relied upon with certainty, that teachers' wages will continue to increase, 
in proportion as they qualify themselves, and make their services valuable 
and desirable. 

The social position of teachers In the community advances as they are 
better educated and better paid. Public opinion not only respects educated 
mind, but estimates a man very much according to the amount of money 
his services will command. The social rank of teachers has not always, in 
past years, been a desirable one ; amiable and well educated teachers, have 
doubtless sometimes suffered because so many of the profession were igno- 
ramuses. The numberless anecdotes told in olden times of country school- 
masters, which have contributed to the light reading of newspapers and 
almanacs, have not all been myths. But the profession of teachers in the 
public estimate is now greatly changed ; the position of teachers in society 
is no longer a doubtful one ; they are taking rank with the. leading minds of 
the country, and are destined to command such an influence as no other 
profession can, if they but rightly estimate their calling, and apply them- 
selves accordingly. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The attention of Town Superintendents is invited to the following pre- 
amble and resolution, adopted at the late State Teachers' Association, held 
at Waukesha : 

" Wherecu, it has become evident to the friends of education in the State, that 
unqualified persons are permitted to act as teachers in many of our public schools, 
therefore, 

Eeaolved, That this Association does most earnestly entreat the Town Superintend- 
«its in the State to be more thorough in their examinations of candidates, and refuse 
all publio monies to such districts as employ unqualified teachers." 

The fall and winter schools will soon commence, and a multitude of teach- 
ers throughout the State will cbme before the various Town Superintend- 
ents, to be examined as to their qualifications to tet^. It is hoped that 
examinations will be more thorough, and that a moreS>igid discrimination 
between qualified and unqualified teachers will be made than heretofore. 
The complaint in respect to unqualified teachers is not unfounded ; it comes 
trom every quarter of the State; a higher standard of qualification, is 
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demanded by the united voice of the friends of common schools. Let Town 
Superintendents resolye to grant no certificates to candidates who are not 
possefiflcd of the requisite learning and ability to teach a good school. The 
plea that a teacher of limited literary acquirements will answer for a back- 
ward school, has too often been listened to, and the con&equences have 
proved injurious. Poor schools will always remain so with poor teachers. 
Errors contracted in school, under incompetent instructors, are difficult to 
be remedied in after time, even with the aid of good teachers. 

Nor should the plea that there are not a sufficient number of well quali- 
fied teachers to be had, to supply all the districts, and therefore some indif- 
ferently qualified ones must necessarily be employed, have weight with 
Town Superintendents. Temporary inconvenience to individuals and to 
districts, may sometimes ensue from a rigid discharge of duty by the exam- 
ining officer, in refusing certificates to incompetent applicants to teach, but 
the ultimate result can only be productive of good to the cause of education 
in general. Let the demand for educated and well trained teachers be 
imperative, and let the pecuniary inducement be fairly proportioned to the 
talent required, and there need be no long waiting for a supply. Many a 
worthy teacher, having the necessary literary attainments and adaptationa 
to teach, has been driven from the employment by illiterate underbidders. 
Let all' unqualified teachers be compelled to retire from the field, and there 
will soon be no lack of talent, refinenoent and learning, to fill the places 
made vacant. 



TO THE PATRONS OP THE JOURNAL. 

Wb are happy to announce to the readers of the Journal, that the Edit- 
orial Committee have secured the services of Mr. A. J. Craig, as resident 
editor. Mr. Craig has the reputation of a successful teacher and a vigorous 
writer. He will give his undivided attention to the interests of the Journal, 
commencing with the November number ; under his guidance, we trust the 
educational character of the paper will be improved, and an increased inter- 
est imparted to its columns. During a number of months past, the Journal 
has been conducted under some disadvantages ; the individual to whom the 
editorial department was chiefly committed, is not a resident of Racine, 
where the Journal is published. This being the case, communications for 
the Journal and letters of enquiry, have probably not, in every instance, 
received that prompt attention which correspondents had a right to expect. 

The subscription list, aside from the State subscription, is yet quite too 
small \ it is confidently expected the friends of education in the State will 
aid in giving the Journal a more extended circulation. 



oi^na 



Back Numbers.— ^e have received inquiries, whether back numbers of 
tiw first Tolame of the Jouraal can be famished to such districts as have 
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sot a complete file of the volume. We answer, all the numbers of the first 
Tolume of the Journal, published for the State subscription, are exausted. 
We have on hand a fe\f numbers for the months of March, April, May, 
January and February, intended for individual subscribers, which we will 
supply, free of expense, to such districts as may need them to complete the 
first volume. We have on hand a large extra edition of the first volume, 
desig;ned for binding, (not stitched and covered,) and can furnish bounb 
TOLUUEs on short notice. 



NOTES ON EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. 

Fond du Lac. — ^We learn that Mr. Gibson, formerly Principal of Public 
School, district No. 1, in the city of Fond du Lac, has been engaged to take 
charge of a school in Joliet, 111 , at which place his salary is raised $40(1 
higher than was paid him in Fond du Lac. The Commonwealth^ published 
ftt Fond du Lac, has some good common sense remarks, on the policy of 
giistaining competent teachers, which we transfer to the columns of th» 
Journal of Education, not because of their particular applicability to Fond 
du Lac, but for the reason that we believe they apply to very many places 
in the State : *^ It is a false economy that drives vigorous, faithful, talented 
teachers from our institutions of learning, because of the meagerness of 
&eir salaries. There may be justifiable reasons, independent of the money 
item, why Mr. Gibson leaves. If so, this will not affect the point we widi 
to impress upon the patrons of our schools, that we must have the best 
talent that can be procured for the station of a teacher, and must pay- 
enough to keep it Our children, if they should grow up to appreciate 
the value of a good education, would rebuke us for our false notions of 
economy. Besides this, it has a bad efi'ect in another direction. There are 
some, let it cost what it will, who see and feel the necessity of securing 
every advantage for the education of their children. These are driven 
to take one of two courses. Either send their children away to be 
educated abroad, or they must institute new schools independent of the 
common school. Let them do either, and the bright talented scholars are 
withdrawn from the public school, leaving the poorer scholars, and the dul* 
lards, to fill up the school-house. This, again, operates bad in two ways. 
The poor scholars lose the inspiration of seeking to cope with those above 
them, and a poor teacher is thought good enough to instruct such a school. 
The character of the school would soon be on the lowest grade, and no man 
of talent would take hold of it Our true policy is to make public schools 
good enough, to make private schools superfluous. It is cheaper in the end.** 

Waukesha Union School. — Mr. Ira Colby, Jr., succeeds Mr. Gbiffith, 
w principal of this school. We hear Mr. Colby spoken of as a teacher of 
experience and well fitted to sustain the reputation of the Waukesha schooL.- 
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Racine. — The Board of Education of the city of Racine, have provided for 
a Normal School department, in connection with the Public Schools of the 
city. The Normal School will hold an annual seg^ion of two weeks, prece- 
ding the commencement of the school year ; also a session every Saturday 
during the year, except in time of vacations. Every teacher employed in 
the Public Schools of the city, is required to attend the sessions of the Nor- 
mal School. John G. McMynn, Principal of the Racine Public School, has 
been appointed by the Board of Education, Principal of the Normal School 

The Report of Rev. J. B. Pradt, of Sheboygan, " On instruction in 
tkristian morality in Public SchooU^^^ read before the State Teachers' 
Association at Waukesha, on the 18th of August last, has been published 
in the Evergreen City Times. It is an ably written paper, and we should 
be glad to publish it in the Journal of Education, did not its length preclude 
the possibility of doing it. 

The furniture of the two new school-houses, now about completed in the 
city of Madison, cost $1,600. 

Madison University. — The subjects of study in this University for the 
term, commencing September 16th, 1857, are announced ^by Chancellor 
Lathrop as follows : Moral Philosophy, Mental Philosophy, Pure and Mixed 
Mathematics, Latin and Greek Classics, German and French Languages. 

Kenosha Public School. — Mr. Groroe Con ant, lately a teacher in Ohio, 
18 now Principal of the Kenosha Public High School, formerly under the 
charge of John G. McKindlet. Mr. L. Stone continues to have charge of 
the intermediate department, a position which he has occupied for some 
years to the satisfaction of the public. Mr. V. Butler also continues as 
Principal of the North Ward School in the city, and has an increasing repu- 
tation as a teacher. Most of the assistant teachers have been continued ia 
their places by the Board of Education. 

HoRicoN Union School. — Mr. A Pickett is the Principal of this school, 
and during the short time it has been organized and in progress, it has risen 
very much into favor with the people of Horicon. A committee of citizens 
appointed for the purpose of visiting and examining the school at the close 
of the last term, report its progress to be gratifying, and its discipline is 
highly commended. The committee note the pleasing fact, that the desks 
and school furniture of the rooms have not been defaced, or marked by ink 
spots or pencil marks. The Horicon Union School House is a beautiful 
edifice, completed and opened for school purposes last spring. 

A CORRESPONDENT (W. W. P.) at Kingston, Marquette county, writes us 
some matters in respect to schools in that vicinity, mentioning some of the 
embarrassments they have of late been obliged to encounter. He says : 
'*The greatest obstacle we have to contend with, is the lack of qualified 
teachers. I am happy to say our town has a good school-house, equal to* 
any in the county." 
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Beloit Superintendent of Schools. — James W. Strong, Superintendent 
of Schools for the city of Beloit, has been compelled by ill-health to resign 
that office ; and B. E. Hale, editor of the Beloit Herald^ has been elected 
in his stead. Mr. Strong has labored zealously for the interests of public 
schools in Beloit, and we regret his being obliged to relinquish the position 
of Superintendent His successor has the right kind of talent for the post. 

A NEW school-house has been completed in the village of Whitewater. 
Cost $1,480. 

La Crosse. — A large new Union School-house has been built at La Crosse. 

By We are indebted to J. L. P., one of the most efficient laborers in 
the cause of education in the western part of the State, for a summary 
sketch of the condition and prospects of schools in some of the counties 
bordering on the Mississippi — sometimes called the mining region. 

Columbia County Teachers' Association. — The proceedings of this As- 
sociation, held at Lodi, on the 1st of September last, were forwarded to us 
by the Secretary, (W. Merryman,) for publication in the Journal, but are 
unavoidably crowded out of this number. Addresses were delivered during 
the session of the Association by James Jones, of Dekorra ; John Dean, ot 
Portage City ; and Rev. S. Dodge, of Lodi. Mrs. Zollbr, of Portage^ 
City, read before the Association an excellent essay " On Reading^ The 
session is represented as having been an interesting and profitable one. 



' A Communication intended for this number of the Journal, signed 
KL. B., Sheboygan, is necessarily deferred until next month. — Also letter 
from J. I., of Dekorra, a teacher of forty years^ experience, is deferred. 

The receipt of a letter from the Superintendent of the town of Leon is 
acknowledged, containing some practical thoughts, which may receive atten- 
tion hereafter. 

New Lisbon. — We learn that arrangements are being made for building 
a new Public School-house at New Lisbon. The estimated cost of the 
building is $2,Q00. 

Darien. — A beautiful Public School edifice is nearly completed in the 
enterprising village of Darien. 

The Board of Education of the city of Racine have been obliged to en- 
large their school accommodations of the city, and for this purpose a large 
building has been obtained for present use. There is a pressing necessity 
for additional school-houses, in addition to those already erected, to meet 
the wants of an increasing population. 

We are requested to state that John H. Rolfs has recently changed his 
residence from Oineinnati to Chicago, where he still continues to furnish 
Pelton's and MitchelFs Outline Maps. Also Lippincott^s Pronouncing 
Cfazetteer of the World, Holbrook's School Apparatus, Colton's Maps, &a 
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For tlie Journal of Ednoation. 
"WRITE FOR THE JOURNAL." 

NoTiGiNO an editorial article with the abdre caption, in the first number of 
the second volume of the Journal, I have just examined the first three 
numbers of the new volume, to see how far the request has met a response. 
To my surprise, I find that it has, in one sense, met no response. There is 
some official and editorial matter ; there are reports of educational meetings, 
and of some facts in regard to school matters in different parts of the State. 
All this is well. But not a single original essay makes its appearance (rom 
any contributor. 

The selected articles, which form about half the matter, so far, of the 
Journal of Education, are good indeed, but have we nothing to offer in 
return ? Shall other Educational Journals look in ours in vain for anything 
conceived in the brain of a Wisconsin writer ? I do not mean, of course, 
to disparage the value of the facts communicated to the Journal. Deeds <^ 
the right kind, are better than theories. It is all-important to know what 
is doing, and what needs to be done. But there are teachers and friends of 
education, in all parts of the State, who can not only communicate valuable 
facts, but valuable thoughts and suggestions. 

The first volume was not thus deficient ; let the present volume then 
redeem its character, and to this end, let each do his part 

Sheboygan, Wis. P. 



THOUGHTS ON TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 

To every child the center of the universe is his own home. By home I 
here mean all that range of earth and water, air and sky, and human inter- 
course, which come within the child's own frequent and familiar observation* 
This is in fact the place in which he is most interested, and from whose 
objects he must form his first and strongest, his most minute and accurate 
views of the world and of life. As he seeks to pass, in thought, beyond 
this narrow circle, and to acquire from books, or from living lips, ideas of 
what lies beyond, the spoken or printed word conveys no definite conception 
except as it suggests notions that may be compared with those which actual 
observation has already furnished. The more numerous and the more ac- 
curate those primary conceptions are, i. e., those conceptions derived directly 
from observation, the more numerous, definite, and accurate will be the ideas 
which he can acquire, by comparison, from descriptions of the world beyond 
bis ken. 

It is not sufficient to say that all knowledge ought to begin at home ; in 
fact all knowledge mutt begin at home. What is important to be observed 
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or our purpose is, that the more numerous, and the more full and exact the 
conceptions which we can make home furnish us, the more numerous and 
the better defined are the standards of comparison to which all our subse- 
quent ideas may be referred. 

He who knows most thoroughly whatever there is to be^known concerning 
Ihat which is nearest him, is best prepared really to understand, to relish, to 
appreciate, to profit by, what he may be told concerning the remote. 

The roots of all knowledge spring out of the soil of home. The more wide- 
spread and deep-set those roots, the taller and the grander that tree of 
knowledge, which may from thence climb up toward heaven, while it spreads 
forth its arms over the earth. 

Let us apply these ideas to the subject of instruction in Geogmphy. — 
Geography, then, like charity, should begin at home. The true "Primary 
Geography" each school should make for itself; and it should be that of its 
own vicinage. The first maps drawn by the pupil should be maps of his 
own locality. A map is, after all, little more than a symbol, suggestive of 
the idea of the objects which it represents, but resembling those objects little 
more than a printed word resembles the thing which it designates.* Now if 
the first maps which the pupil draws represent the fields, the streets, the 
squares, the brooks, the hills of his native town, how quickly and how 
thoroughly he will learn the true relation between the map and the objects 
represented thereupon I Consider too, how much more important it is that 
the child should learn to draw from the natural object itself than that he 
should merely learn to copy the engraved map ; how much more interesting 
the process ; and how much more valuable in training the eye and the mind 
to the observation of the phenomenal world. Consider, farther, how largely 
m the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of local geography, the physical 
as well as mental activity of the pupil may be called into requisition ; and 
how early he may be taught to infuse into his physical activities an intellec- 
tual life, and to control and systematize his daily " walks and talks" with 
reference to a definite, intellectual end. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by an example. The following questions 
might be addressed, as some of them were, a short time since, actually ad- 
dressed to a school at Prairie du Chien : 

* I saj ''little mor^" for it certainly does somewhat more. The relative position 
and sise of different portions of the earth's surface are exhibited by imitation and not 
merely symbolized. It is one of the points of a good map to accomplish this as com- 
pletely as possible. Yet how many large and elaborate maps do we see, (as those of 
Wisconsin, for example) in which cities or villages that actually cover square miles of 
surface, are represented by mere dots or litUe circles, which, according to the scale of 
itmgnitnde adopted, hardly cover as many acres ! And on how many maps of large 
rise and larger pretension, and perhaps of real merits are mountain chains still de- 
lineated in a maimer far more saggestive of a Virginia worm fence than of real 
mountains ! Worsts in this respect, of all that I have noticed, i^ Pelton's Outline 
Maps, from which the 8ohool<boy could hardly get any other idea of a mountain chain 
than that of a line of huge sugar loaves, stuck upon the otherwise level surface of the 
earth, and whose summits are totally inaccessible to the foot of man. 
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Precisely what point of the compass does this school-room face? How 
long is it? How wide? How high? How many desks does it contain? 
How far is it from the Mississippi River? From the Wisconsin ? From the 
bluffs? How long is this prairie ? Its greatest width ? Its average width? 
Number of square miles? Of acres? What proportion of it is platted off 
intoi^illage lots ? What proportion under cultivation ? How many dwell- 
ings? Stores? Mills? Churches? School Houses ? &c., Ac. How long- 
is the Wisconsin River? How wide at its mouth ? How long the Mis- 
sissippi? How wide at this place? Number and names of its Islands from 
the mouth of the Wisconsin to the north end of this prairie? Their dimen- 
sions severally? Height of the bluffs on the opposite side? How do they 
compare with these higher up ? With those lower down ? When and by 
whom was Fort Crawford first built f After whom named ? State all that 
you know concerning its history ? Same in regard to the history of the 
Tillage? Who is the oldest inhabitant now living ? The next oldest? &c. 
How many persons of French descent now reside here ? English ? Scotch? 
Irish? What trees grow in the vicinity ? What other plants ? What kind 
of stone found in the bluffs ? &c. 

I give these simply as specimens of questions which every teacher may 
devise in reference to his own locality. Many of them he will not be able 
himself to answer with precision in the first instance ; most of them his pupils 
will be quite unable to answer. A whole term, perhaps a whole year, may be 
required before, by the united efforts of the teacher and pupils, the exact 
answers to the whole series can be obtained. How much of running hither 
and thither — ^traveling upon a small scale, but with eager curiosity and a de- 
finate object; how much of close and curious observation of shape and size, 
of number and distance, of position and color, of river and island, of prairie 
a(id bluff, of plant and stone ; how much of diligent questioning addressed 
to such persons as may be supposed to possess the coveted knowledge con- 
cerliing natural objects, or the works of man, or the history of individuals — 
how much of all these would be required, and how much of bodily as well 
as of .mental activity might be evoked in the process, we can readily perceive. 
We can see also, upon slight reflection, with what enlarged means of intelli- 
gence, what multiplied and exact standards for comparison, the pupil thus 
instructed would enter upon the study of more remote portions of the world. 

Of course I do not mean that children should learn everything that can be 
learned, and that it is ever worth while to know, concerning their own 
localities, before acquiring any more general notions of Geography. What 
is meant is that the first ideas in every particular branch of the subject 
should be derived from as wide and accurate a study as practicable, of those 
objects and facts which are of may be subjected to the pupils own observa- 
tion, and in which he feels the nearest and most lively interest When 
Geography, and History, and Natural Science shall be taught with a more 
constant reference to this principle, we may perhaps reasonably expect that 
they will be pursued with a heartier relish, a fuller understanding, and a 
more genuine and sustained enthusiasm. o. m. c. 
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For the Journal of Education. 

CONDITION AND PROSPECT OF SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH- 
WESTERN PART OF THE STATE. 

Messrs. Editors: Throughout the western part of this State, there exists 
aD evil (perhaps necessary, but an evil nevertheless.) I refer to the fact, 
that the Public Schools are taught but four to six months during the year^ 
and the remaining time is filled up with Select Schools, taught by the same 
teachers who have had charge of the Public Schools. For this the teachers 
cannot be blamed, nor would I hlame others, but would suggest some diffi- 
culties which attend such a coui'se. 

We suppose at the close of the Public Schools, the classes are well ar- 
ranged, and the pupils in them are of nearly equal advancement. The 
Select School commences ; its members are the children of such as are able 
to pay their tuition, and are generally the children of the tax payers of the 
district. The school is successful ; a new term of the Public School com- 
mences. There must be an entirely new classification, or the more advanced 
are retarded in their course ; in either case, much time is lost A feeling of 
superiority is awakened in the minds of those who have been favored with 
select instruction. This feeling constantly manifests itself, giving trouble to 
teachers, and enrolling, at last, upon opposite sides the parents. The teacher 
&ils to give satisfaction, or himself becomes dissatisfied. A good teacher 
soon gives place to a poorer one perhaps, or (if to one equally good) to one 
who in his turn goes through with the same trials, and at last leaves. The 
best teachers knowing the effects of such a course, will not engage, as a 
general thing, in a district where a change from Public to Select School is 
expected of them. They will either be engaged where their services are re- 
quired for the whole time, or they will organize and maintain Select Schools 
for the whole time. But, says one, " We have not money enough for a 
school of more than six months ;" shall those who are able to pay their 
tuition, be deprived of the advantages of school for the remaining six . 
months? By no means. Expend the same amount of money you now ex- 
pend, and you will have all the advantages you now have, and secure to 
others, less iSivored than yourselves, the same advantages. By so doing, 
you will avoid the ill effects flowing from the Tialf and Jialfphmi. The same 
teachers are usually employed, and it is not to be presumed, that they could 
not be employed for the same wages in the Public School, as they receive in 
the Select. The real expense could be no greater therefore, and there would 
be much gained by steadily pursuing throughout the year, and for year 
after year, the same course of instruction, under the same teacher. These 
thoughts are hastily thrown together, and may be the means of leading those 
interested in this matter, ^o think upon it, and having thought, to act. 

Throughout Grant County there has been, during the past year, a steady 
advance in educational matters. The Public Schools have demanded, and. 
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have had better teachers than heretofore. The people have taxed them- 
fielves more liberally than during previous years. Many districts had to 
learn the meaning of the passage, 

" The liberal soul shall be made fat." 



Hazel Green has a flourishing Collegiate Institute, under the superin- 
tendance of the Rev. J. Loughran, who is in every respect well fitted for his 
post. 

The Public Schools, were well conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Burdick, during 
their continuance, but unfortunately they continued but six months. 

Platteville has had better Public Schools during the year past than be- 
fore, but needs letter houses. Her heaviest tax payers would gladly make 
them better, but thus far have been out- voted. Good times are coming, it is 
, hoped. 

The last annual report of the Platteville Academy shows a good degree of 
punctual attendance upon school exercises. The per centage of punctual at- 
tendance is a fraction over ninety-eight 

PoTosi seems to be indulging in an educational snooze. 

Lancaster is possessed of a somewhat liberal spirit, but would do much 
better to maintain as good a school through the year as she has had for six 
months of the time. 

The County Districts are generally in advance of the villages, in propor- 
tion to their ability. 

Mineral Point. — Iowa City has some very good teachers, but as yet con- 
fines them in very poor places. The seminary building will be partially 
completed and ready for occupancy the present falL 

DoDGEViLLE scems resting for a time, though she has one or two live 
teachers yet. 

Lafayette County is doing very little educationally, except in some few 
localities of little extent. 

Galena, 111., might do better if she would. She has good teachers, but 
in point of school edifices for public schools, is far surpa^ed by Dubuque, 
Iowa, which can boast of two houses completed, at a cost of $25,000 each, 
and another nearly completed of like value. 

Our former co-laborer, Mr. Childs, has made a very efficient superintend- 
ent, and to him much credit is due for the front rank Dubuque now holds, 
educationally, in the mining region. 



For the Journal of Education. 
BELOIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Editors of ths Journal of Education: — 

Although no longer officially connected with the Public Schools of this city, I wil- 
lingly coinply with your request to furnish some items of intelligence respectin^^ 
Ihein. At the recent meeting of the State Teachers' ABSOoiation, complaint was mack 
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tlubt facts, figures, and items of local interest conld not be obtained ; while opinions 
and theories, which any one can manufacture, are quite abundant, but much less 
desired ; therefore I will trouble yon but little with the latter, while giving you, as 
briefly as possible, a few of the former. 

In District No. 1, which embraces all the territory in the city upon the east side of 
Book Biyer, the publio school is under the charge of Mr. A. S. Babbt (recently from 
western New York,) who has fire female assistants. The number of pupils in 
attendance at present, in the upper department, is about 60 ; in the middle, 120 ; and 
in the primary, 150 — total, 330. During the last year, the attendance was about as 
follows, — aecording to the report of Mr. Blodoett, the recent Principal. 

Whole number in school. Ayerage attendance. 

Pall term, .... 421 ... . 226 
Winter term, .... 343 ... . 258^ 
Summer term, • . . 306 .... 302 

Whole number of different scholars in the year, 533. Average attendanoe, about 

m. 

With reference to this, Mr. B. says : " There has been a great gain during the year 
in respect to regularity of attendance, though the indifference which can allow a child 
to be away, or late, for trivial reasons, is yet our greatest hindrance." * * « Bad as 
this record is, it is better than previous reports. A large part of the school have tried 
to be prompt and regular, and in the upper and middle departments more than half 
the instances of absence and tardiness are recorded against the names of a certain few." 
In the school upon the west side of the river, which was without a male teacher 
after the first term, no such aecurate record has been kept. Irregularity and tardiness 
were, however, among the greatest hindrances to the teachers' success. The present 
session commences with Mr. Gborqb L. Montague, a graduate of WilUiams' College, 
and recently a teacher in Indiana, as Principal. He has eight female assistants, and 
the pupils now in attendance number about as follows : In the upper department, 60 ; 
in the middle, 150 ; in the primary, 150 — total, 360. Whole number of different 
scholars during the last year was 516. 

According to the oensus of August 31st, the number of children in the city, over 
foor and under twenty yean of age, is as follows : 

District No. 1. District No. 2. Total in aty. 

Males, .... 863 .. 301 . . 664 

Females, .... 416 .. 327 . . 743 

779 628 1407 

Of these, 358 were not in the public schools during the year, but many of them 
have been in the preparatory department of the College, in the Female Seminary, or 
in some of the numerous select schools in the city. The preparatory department and 
the Seminary seem to affect the school on the east side of the river more than the 
other, as is shown by the fact that a smaller number of scholars pursue the higher 
branches, although a larger number has been in attendance. In both schools, classes 
were formed last year in Algebra, Geometry, Philosophy, Physiology and Latin, but 
in Ko. 2 the olaases were larger than in the other, and Chemistry, French and Greek 
were pursued there in addition to the other branches. Unfortunately, the School 
Board in the latter district thought they conld not afford instruction in yocal music, 
the practice of which has been a very marked and pleasing feature of the other school. 
•So generally are the scholars interested in this, that last term they voluntarily raised 
by subscription money sufficient to secure the use of a melodeon. The results of their 
practice, under the efficient training of Mr. J. H, Edwabds, already prove that sing- 
ling— to say nothing of its many other benefits-- is one of the very best means of 
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secaring distinctness of articulation and clearness of tone, both of which are so 
necessary to good reading. No money can be expended more advantageously, I 
believe, than that paid to a good musie teacher. Cannot the "Journal *' do something 
more toward the general introduction of the study of vocal music into our public 
•chools ? 

Both of the lower departments in district No. 1 have been for a long time very 
much crowded, and it seems strange that measures have not already been adopted to 
provide for tibe constantly increasing number of pupils. The want of another build- 
ing must be smpreciated by the district before long, or the street school will be exten- 
sively patroq^ed, as a necessary alternative. The same departments in the other 
school are alsa crowded, but I believe alterations are soon to be made in the building, 
which will relieve them somewhat. The city needs, to day, at least two more large 
buildings, begides one for a high school department ,* but there is no immediate pros- 
pect of having them. 

School was taught during the year, 10 months in district No. 1, and 7| months in 
No. 2. The following were the expenditures for educational purposes : 







Dist. No. 1. 


Dist No. 2. 


Total. 


For teachers. 


$2,272 00 
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Teachers' 
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There is not a uniformity of text-books, nor are the schools conducted at all with 
reference to e&ch other. The need of a school-system for the whole city has been felt 
during the last year more than ever before ; and I believe that many of those who 
were instrumental in defeating the system proposed last winter, have since "come to ft 
better mind." But there are still so many afraid that there will be some interferance 
with their rights, if they yield anything, that it is yet a question whether they will 
allow the same general laws to apply to both schools, or will permit them both to be 
governed by one Board of Education. I wish that more of the friends of education 
here were laboriously waiting for the right kind of public sentiment upon this subject. 

Yours truly, 

Sbptember 15th, 1857. JAMES W. STRONG. 



itHarg. 



Died at 4 o'clock this morning, Aug. 25th, at the residence ef D. H. Wright, Esq., 
in this city, (Madison,) Miss KATE S. WRIGHT, aged 24 years. 

Miss Wright was taken sick while at the annual meeting of the State Teachers' As- 
sociation, in Waukesha, on the the 13th inst., and had been gradually sinking until 
the time of her death. For the past eighteen months she has been engaged in teach- 
ing in one of the public schools. 

Possessed of a genial and happy disposition, she won the hearts of children, and 
repaid their affection by a warm and cordial sympathy, which was shared by eyery 
member of the school. Her loss here will be deeply felt, but not easily repaired. Her 
example will live now she is dead, and continue long a bright spot on the memories of 
those for whom she has labored and with whom she has been associated. Her best 
friends were those best acquainted with her, and her early death has thrown a veil of 
gloom over a laxge number of acquaintances, and the very bitterness of grief into the 
family circle. n. r. k. 
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Prom th« PennBylTftniA School Joornal. 
THE CLAIMS OF TEACHING TO THE RANK OP A PROFESSION. 



BT J. P. WICKBR8HAM. 

Learhed men have taught in school and college ; the cause of education 
has been commended by statesmen and philosophers ; States, convinced of 
the necessity of intellectual and moral training, have made magnificent 
appropriations to promote it ; — but notwithstanding all these things, teachr 
ing has never been r^arded with that general favor which its importanoe 
would seem to demand. There have been teachers in ancient, as well as ia 
modem times — in Greece and Rome, as w;ell as in England and the United 
States, — but at no time, and in no country, has there been a regularly con- 
stituted teacher's profession. 

There are but three professions that are called learned: those of law, 
medicine and theology. The task that has been assigned, in this report, is 
to consider the claims of teaching to a similar rank. 

The origin of the word profession, as at present used with reference to n 
particular business, is somewhat obscure, and it would be difficult even ts 
give an exact definition of it From what is generally implied by the 
term, however, it is clear that before any business can assume the rank of n 
profession, it must be characterized by certain requirements, and conform to 
certain conditions. Among these are : 1. It must have a noble aim. 2. Its 
operations must not be merely mechanical, but scientific in their character. 

3. It must require on the part of its members a learned general education. 

4. Its nature must be such as to render special preparation necessary to 
success. 5. It should have provided an authority, competent to decide 
upon the qualifications of those who apply for membership. Admit^ng 
ihat the professions of law, medicine and theology possess these require- 
■cnts and answer these conditions, the inquiry is to be made as to wiieth^ 
the lame is true respecting teachmg. 

YoL. XL » 
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1. H(U teaching a nolU aim f Teaching is the conducting of the process 
hj which the organs of the bodj and the faculties of the mind are devel- 
.oped and trained ; and, surelj, no human aim can be higher or nobler. 
" Man," said Pope, *' is the noblest work of God ;" and. He who knew man 
best, gaye him dominion " oyer the fish of the sea, and oyer the fowl of the 
air, and oyer the cattle, and oyer all the earth, and oyer eyery creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth." From this, it appears eyident that 
man is considered by his Maker as the head of the animal world, the crown* 
ing glory of creation. It is honorable to labor on the farm or in the work- 
shop ; but, howeyer necessary Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts may be 
to tiie existence or well-being of the human family, the tilling of the land, 
the modeling of machinery, or the construction of railroads, palaces, or 
pyramids, can hardly be compared in importance to the education of man 
himself, the agent upon whom the success of the work depends. 

The science of Medicine is founded in the relations of certain mineral, 
Tegetable, and animal substances to the human system ; but, as the body is 
less important than the mind that animates it, it cannot be that, when pro- 
perly understood, a science which includes both body and mind should be 
considered inferior to one less expansiye. It is not an object of less dignitj 
to train, by judicious means, the body to a healthy growth than it is by 
appropriate remedies to remoye disease from the system ; and, the training 
ef the body is but a small part of the object of education. 

The profession of the law is founded upon man's social relations, and its 
highest aim seems to be to secure, by means of courts and juries, the proper 
efoseryance of those relations. Teaching assumes to do more than this. It 
not only requires teachers to acquaint themselyes with the relations whieh 
^ one man or one community of men bears to another, but it proposes to 
make such knowledge uniyersal ; and, to secure obedience to the great com- 
mandment, " Thou shalt loye thy neighbor as thyself," not by the yerdict of 
a jury, the decision of a judge, or the counsel of men learned in the law, 
but by so cultiyating the understanding, training the habits, and forming 
the character of youth, that the spontaneous impulses of their own hearts 
may dictate the right 

But, contrasts aside, what nobler object can there be than that of educat- 
ing the whole people f The most perfect goyemment would fail among 
ignorant and immoral men ; the most perfect schemes of reform, planned by 
the philanthropist or the patriot, would proye fruitless if not based upon 
awakened intelligence. Among a people deyoid of education, goyemment 
becomes anarchy; reform, fanaticism; science, magic; religion, superstition. 
Shut up the schools and colleges of our country, and you at once palsy all 
improyement; you cripple agriculture, manufactures, and commerce; you 
dam up the fountains of literature and science ; you sap the foundations of 
eur republican goyemment; you undermine the very fabric of society ; you 
blast as with mildew breath, the glorious religious fruit of the reformation, 
ftnd send men back to rerel mid the darkness and superstition of the Middle 
Ages. 
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An artist stood before a rough block just from the quarry. He gazed 
intently upon the stone. — None but his eye could detect the beauty which 
lay concealed therein. Ho began his work. Chip by chip the rude mass 
was slowly chiseled away. Days, and weeks, and years were spent in the 
toilsome task ; but, behold, from the rough stone there has appeared a 
beautiful statue, whose veins swell with the coursing life-blood, whose lips 
utter words. — " What the art of the sculptor is to a block of marble, edu- 
cation is to a human soul ; '* so, the teacher, by labor as toilsome as that of 
the artist, would give grace, beauty and intelligence to the too often rude 
material that tests his skill. His mission is to form the manners, to culti- 
vate the taste, to awaken the slumbering intellect, to store the mind with 
useful knowledge, to kindle in the heart pure and lofty sentiments, and to 
expand the soul until it can enjoy a just apprehension of nature and of God, 
Than this object, earth presents none greater or nobler. 

2. Are the operations of Teaching scientific in their character^ or are 
they merely mechanical f "The term profession," says Dr. "Webster, "is 
not applied to an occupation merely mechanical." If teaching, therefore, 
be a mere imitative process or a mechanical art, it has no claims to be called 
a profession. It is acknowledged that some of the processes of teaching 
are in part mechanical. Such is, to a considerable extent, the case with the 
teaching of writing, drawing, instrumental music, and painting ; and, per- 
haps, to a more limited extent, it may be true in the teaching of other ' 
branches. But surgical operations are mechanical, as are likewise all legal 
forms ; so that in tiiis respect, teaching does not differ from Medicine or 
Law. 

Apart from this, however, it is claimed that teaching is a science, and that 
he who would teach well must teach according to fixed principles. The end 
proposed by education, is the training and development of the physical, 
intellectual and moral powers of man ; and, this end, like other important 
objects, can only be attained by the systematic application of appropriate 
means. To attain it, the relation of man to circumstances — of the human 
mind to nature as the subject of knowledge — must be known and applied, 
A farmer, before he can cultivate his land successfully, must know the 
nature of the soil and the means by which it can be improved ; and this 
knowledge is called the science of agriculture. The physician, before he 
can skillfully practice his profession, should understand the structure and 
functions of the human body and its relations to Materia Medica; and upon 
these principles the science of Medicine is based. In a similar manner, the 
teacher, before he can teach well, must acquaint himself with the educa- 
tional capabilities of the human body and the human mind, and the means 
nature furnishes for conducting the process of teaching ; and here, too, may 
be found principles, which, when systematically arranged, are well worthy 
of being designated a science, and I hesitate not to say the greatest and 
noblest of sciences — the science of man. 

An additional reason why the teacher should study the constitution of 
mind and its phenomena, may be found in the fact that there is a natural 
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order of development in the mental faculties, which should be obserred in 
teaching. First, the principle of curiosity prompts the child to look, to 
notice, to examine, to inquire ; next, memory fills her store-house with the 
words, things, facts and phenomena ; ai)^, then, reason mounts her throne 
to classify, to generalize and to form inductions. The teacher who would 
reverse this order, or unskillfuUy follow it, will greatly mar his work. 

There is likewise a logical order which should be observed in the teach- 
ing of any branch of study. — There is a proper place to begin, appropriate 
steps to follow in succession, and a natural conclusion. — Each branch of 
study is to the pupil a ladder, up which he is required to climb. This 
ladder the teacher should base upon the simple ideas the child possesses, 
and, then, allow him to mount, by easy but sure graduations, upward. This 
logicial order in study — this right method of teaching — is not merely me- 
chanical, but deeply philosophical. 

The government of a human being, in any circumstances, is a delicate and 
responsible task. Every thinking parent knows that, without system, he 
cannot govern his child, and, with his utmost care and study his child is 
not always well governed. An intimate knowledge of human nature, and 
of the motives which actuate human conduct, ability to detect the cause of 
disorder and to administer an appropriate remedy, a well-arranged system 
of principles applicable to the government of children — these, and only 
these, will enable a teacher to secure good order in his school. 

In the knowledge the teacher requires of the constitution of mind and 
its relations, of the order in which its faculties are naturally developed, of 
the method to be observed in successful teaching, and in school govern- 
ment, he must base his principles upon the broad, solid foundations of 
science ; and his teaching must be ill-directed and its results uncertain, who 
is not guided by the light of scientific truth. 

It is ti-ue, however, and I acknowledge it even among teachers with 
shame, that far too much of our teaching, both in school and college, has 
been mechanical, a mere routine of learning lessons and reciting them. 
Our teachers and professors have been far too regardless of the Philosophy 
of Education, and many have taught on, seldom questioning as to whether 
their methods of teaching were right or wrong. Happily, a brighter day 
is dawning for the Profession of Teaching. Teachers are everywhere ex- 
perimenting. Thinking men among them will systematize the results of 
these experiments; and teaching will eventually be ranked, where it is 
maintained its scientific basis entitles it to be, among the learned professions. 

8. Does Teaching require a learned general education^ on the part of 
those who practice it f Lawyers, Doctors and Theologians are expected to 
possess, in addition to the special knowledge required for the practice of 
their professions, a learned general education. It may perhaps be true that 
teachers are not at present, generally, as well informed as the members of 
the other professions ; but if it were fair to judge the standing of a profes- 
^on by the ignorance of individual members, it is feared that no profession 
could claim a very high standard of learning. 
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Law has its pettifogers, Medicine its quacks, and Theology its pretenders. 
We have known Doctors who had bought their Theses at graduation for 
want of ability to write them, LaM(yers who could not spell half the words 
in the English language, or write three consecutive sentences grammatically, 
and Preachers who were almost entirely destitute of all literary or scientific 
information. It is readily granted, however, that Law, Medicine, and Theo- 
logy all require a learned general education, on the part of those who would 
fully master their principles and appropriately apply them ; and this, it ifl 
claimed, is equally the case with teaching. 

A man cannot teach what he does not know ; hence, teachers should be 
acquainted at least with all the branches of study in which they give in- 
struction. It is insisted, further, that be who would teach even small chil- 
dren well should possess extensive knowledge. It is a gross error to suppose 
that teachers in primary schools require but a limited education. They 
need an intimate acquaintance with the youthful mind and character, and 
such a knowledge of literature and natural science as will enable them to 
enliven every lesson with suitable illustrations, satisfy the active curiosity 
of the young, and awaken in their pupils a love of study and a thirst for 
knowledge. 

A teacher cannot know too much. The very staple of his profession is 
learning. There is no event in history, no fact in experience, no sentiment 
in poetry, no principle in science — nothing that has ever been written, 
known, or thought, — that cannot be made to subserve the purpose of teach- 
ing. Those who propose becoming members of the other professions, expect 
to obtain their general education from the teacher, and if it be required that 
this should be a learned education, teachers themselves roust be learned. 
All men look to our educational institutions as the fountains from which 
issue streams of learning, and the thirst of those who seek earnestly for 
truth, cannot be slaked in shallow waters. 

For tliese reasons. Teaching does require a learned general education, on 
the part of those who practice it. 

4. h the nature of Teaching such as to render special preparation neces- 
4ary to success? If a business require no special preparation to fit those 
who engage in it for properly discharging its duties, it is every man's busi- 
ness and cannot be made a distinct profession. If even all good scholars, or 
persons who had been well taught, could teach, teachinpr could not be called 
a profession, because, in that case, it would be a mere incident of good 
scholarship. Lawyers and Doctors obtain a general academical or colle- 
giate education, and afterward study their profession; and, this special 
preparation, I am ready to maintain, teaching also requii cs. 

We know, indeed, that certain enemies of the establishment of schools 
fof the training of Teachers, and, consequently of the Teachers' profession, 
have asserted that there can be no special instruction to teachers, apart 
from the branches taught; and that one who is well taught according to a 
good method, will be a good teacher if he can be made one. — Hence, it 
would follow that all Academies and Colleges, which have thorough and 
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well directed plans of teaching, must train good teachers, though they do 
not profess to make good Lawyers, Doctors or Ministers, and though the 
fact is palpahle that thousands of good Scholars fail as teachers. I deny 
most emphatically the truth of this doctrine. It is a gross fallacy and a 
libel upon the Teachers' profession. I admit that there are those who have 
a natural aptness to teach, as there are those who have a natural aptness for 
other kinds of business, and that such persons, after having received a good 
education, can teach well ; but such an exception does not invalidate the 
rule that special preparation is generally necessary or always beneficial, any 
more than it would render unnecessary Medical Colleges or Military Aca- 
demies, because some men who had never been trained in such institutions 
have exhibited great skill in performing surgical operations, or in marshall- 
ing an army on the day of battle. 

I admit, likewise, and have argued on a preceding page, that a teacher 
should possess a learned general education, — ^that the more thorough the 
mode in which he is taught, the better for him ; but I maintain that, super- 
added to this, he should receive special preparation for the discharge of his 
professional duties, and that if teaching does not require this kind of pre- 
paration, it has little claim to the rank of a profession. 

Among the reasons which might be given why teachers should receive^ 
special preparation, is, that in general education, comparatively little atten- 
tion is devoted to the study of the philosophy of the human mind, espe- 
cially with reference to its educational capabilities, its relations to the means 
which may be employed to instruct and discipline it, and the natural order 
in which its faculties develop themselves or assume a teachable condition. 

Another reason why teachers should receive special preparation, is, that 
otherwise the philosophical method of presenting a subject to the mind of a 
pupil is apt to be overlooked, — that in the eagerness to reach the result, the 
result only receives attention, and not the gi-adual development of tlie sub- 
ject or the mutual relations existing among its several parts. A traveler 
whirls along in car or steamboat, anxious only to reach the end of his jour- 
ney ; so the student, engaged in acquiring a general education, struggles 
through his sciences, his languages, and his mathematics, careful only to 
secure the knowledge of which he is in search. The pilot or engineer, 
however, whose business it is to guide others, watches every turn to the 
right and to the left, and attends to every circumstance that happens by the 
way; so should the teacher acquaint himself with the path along which he 
would conduct the steps of his pupils, and with everything that can add 
interest to the journey. 

Bacon immortalized his name by pointing out the true method of inves- 
tigating nature. If Bacon's methods are philosophical and require special 
study, a like philosophy may be found, and a philosophy equally well 
worthy of special study, in the true method of teaching — the order of pro- 
ceeding from the simple, elementar}' ideas of a subject to those more and 
more complex, until the mind can grasp the whole. 

Necessarily connected with teaching is school government ; and a third 
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reason why a teacher should receive special preparation is, that school gov* 
emment requires a special kind of knowledge which will not be gained 
from the study of the several branches of learning. No one, it is pre- 
sumed, will argue either that good scholarship qualifies a person for govern* 
ing a school, or that school government does not depend upon principles 
that may be studied and successfully practiced. It is freely admitted, that 
all persons, even with the most careful study, cannot govern well ; but thig 
does not invalidate the truth of the principle, that study even in this respeot 
is generally profitable. 

For these reasons, then, if a profession require special preparation on the 
part of its members in order to secure their success, teaching cannot be ex- 
eluded on that account 

5. ffa8 teaching any competent aut?iority for deciding upon the qualifi' 
eatume of candidates for membership t 

Authorities with competent powers have been provided in the professions 
of law, medicine and theology, and there are obvious reasons why such 
should be the case in any profession. 

The standing of a profession is judged by the qualifications and conduct 
ef its individual members ; hence, as a measure of protection from imposi- 
tion, no person should be admitted to membership in it, without having 
submitted to a test of his qualifications. Suppose that any man at pleasure 
could assume the title of doctor or lawyer, and enter upon the practice of 
those professions, how long could they remain respectable ? Or, how long 
could they be recognized as professions at all ? That business which any 
person could follow, would not deserve the name of a profession. 

Until within the past three years, there was no competent authority, in 
Pennsylvania, to test the qualifications of teachers in the common schools. 
The old common school law, it is true, provided for the appointment of com- 
petent agents to conduct them, and they generally proved little better than 
a farce. Anybody was permitted to teach. The farmer or mechanic to 
whom the winter afforded a few months of leisure ; the young man who 
was desirous of making a little money, which he might perhaps spend in 
amusement, and, perhaps, at college ; the broken-down lawyer, doctor or 
preacher ; the halt, the lame, the indolent, and sometimes those partly deaf 
or nearly blind, found employment in teaching. lui this state of things, 
teaching could not be called a profession — ^it was not even a regular busi- 



But whilst what has been said is true of teaching as it was, it is not true 
of teaching as it is. Pennsylvania has at length a competent authority for 
testing the qualifications of her teachers, in the persons of the County 
Superintendents. Already some thousands of incompetent persons have 
been driven from the teachers* ranks, much dead matter has been sloughed 
off, and a young but vigorous, distinct and independent profession is being 
organized. This is the work of the common school teachers of Pennsylva- 
nia, and Kttle remains to perfect it but the co-operation of the teachers in 
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our higher institutions of learning. No one ought to be entitled to hold a 
Professional Certificate from a County Superintendent, a Diploma from a 
Normal School, or a place as teacher in any Seminary, Academy or College, 
who has not studied teaching professionally for at least the same length of 
time required to study for admission into the other professions. Let but 
this be done, and each teacher will speedily have the satisfaction of seeing 
conjoined with him, in the noble work of mental and moral improvement, a 
body of men at once courteous, honorable and intelligent. What has beeo 
done, however, is quite sufficient to establish the professional character of 
teaching, so far as it can be done by a provision for testing the qualifica- 
tions of those who desire to become teachers. 

The principal conditions that seem necessary to secure for any avocation 
the rank of a profession have been stated, and, I think, it has been proven 
that teaching answers these conditions. If so, an impartial public should 
award that rank to teaching which it justly merits. 

I might pause here and conclude that the claims of teaching to the rank 
of a profession had been established, were it not for certain objections that 
are sometimes urged against this conclusion. Among these are : 

1. That Teachers do not make the business of Teaching permanent. 

It is granted that this is lamentably true, and that no other cause does so 
much to destroy its professional character. The members of the other pro- 
fessions, however, do not always follow that in which they first engage. 
Changes, indeed, are quite frequent, and, if these changes do not effect the 
standing of the professions in which they take place, similar changes, even 
though they be more numerous, ought not to effect that of teaching. 

Besides, it is absolutely unjust to the few who are qualified, and who love 
their profession and remain faithful to it. It is believed that this number is 
ntpidly increasing ; and, if no mistake be made in judging of the spirit that 
now actuates teachers, the profession of teaching must ere long have as 
united, as devoted, and as permanently organized a body of members as 
those of any other profession. 

2. It is urged that Teachers cannot support the dignity of a profession, 
" Teaching ought to be made a profession,'* said a lawyer in my hearing 

sometime since at a Teachers* Institute ; ** but,** he added, ** teachers are 
too poorly paid ; they cannot support the dignity of a profession.** This 
was said more in sorrow than in anger ; and, the fact carmot be concealed 
or denied that teachers receive less compensation than men engaged in any 
other business, requiring an equal amount of labor and equal qualifications. 
It is true that lawyers have received more money for the management of a 
single case, than teachers of equal talent have been able to accumulate in a 
laborious lifetime, and that physicians sometimes charge more for a%ingle 
surgical operation, occupying an hour, than a teacher can earn in a year, on 
every day of which he may have exhibited as much scientific knowledge 
and equal skill. But truthful as this statement is, and shameful as the facts 
are which warrant it, should those teachers who are willing to labor on, 
actuated either by the love of teaching or influenced by the hope that they 
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mast eventual] J receiye a just compensation for their services, be deprived, 
on that account, of the honor fairly merited by the importance of the ofBce, 
and the qualifications required to discharge its duties ? Are wealthy law- 
yers and wealthy doctors alone recognized as belonging to the professions of 
medicine and law? Have not some of the highest ornaments of both died 
poor? Take away all the property belonging to their members, and would 
not those professions still have a noble object, a basis founded on science, 
and whatever else is necessary to constitute them learned and honorable ? 
A costly dress and gaudy equipage may be essential to give character to the 
haughty millionaire ; stars, and garters, and titles of nobility may be 
necessary to the existence of a privileged aristocracy; but science haa 
always furnished an open field for distinction, and wealth can add no dignity 
to the true profession. 

8. It is said that teaching does not enjoy that measure of popular favor 
to vhieh a profession should he entitled. 

This may be true, but teaching is on that account no less noble in its 
aims or scientific in its operations ; neither does it require less learning or 
special preparation on the part of its members, nor should it therefore be 
less honored as a profession. If people were all so ignorant that they would 
refuse to listen to the minister or reject the advice of a physician, would it 
render these professions less professional? If not, then, no want of popular 
appreciation of the benefits arising from education, can make the profession 
of teaching less honorable, or in the least destroy its professional character. 

Litis alleged that teaching ?ias little prof essional literature. 

If this allegation is admitted, does it prove that teaching is not entitled to 
tile rank of a profession ? I think not. A profession must exist before 
there can be a professional literature ; the latter, indeed, is but the out- 
growth of the former. Destroy the literature of law and medicine, and the 
profession will remain. Hence a purely professional literatiu-e is not essen- 
tial to the existence of a profession. 

But is it true that teaching has little professional literature? A few 
considerations will enable us to determine. 

The literature of a profession consists, essentially, of two parts ; first, of 
books which treat of the sciences upon which its principles are founded ; 
and, second, of the books which treat of the application of those principles 
to practical purposes. The subject matter of medicine, for example, consists 
in a knowledge of the human body and its relations to certain substances 
used as medicines ; or, in other words, in a knowledge of such sciences as 
anatomy, physiology, chemistry and materia medica. This profession, as an 
art, consists in an application of such knowledge in surgery, the practice of 
medicine, and in pharmacy. 

Now by far the largest proportion of the literature of medicine, — and the 
fiame is true in law and theology, — will be found to be composed of treatises 
on the subject matter of medicine, or what may be called the science of 
medicine. A small library would contain all the books which have ever 
been written with reference purely to the practice of medicine, law or theo- 
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logy. Suppose it be admitted, then, that there is a sad want of work» 
which treat of the relations of the subject matter of teaching to the educa- 
tional capabilities of the human mind — a sad want of works which treat 
systematically of methods of teaching — it cannot, on that account, be ar- 
gued that teaching has not good claims to be ranked equal to the other 
learned professions. 

As to its subject matter, teaching has a literature more comprehensive 
than all others combined. The sciences upon which the other professions 
are based form a part — ^and but a part — of its all embracing course of study. 
It boldly incorporates into its materia medica, all that painter ever placed on 
canvass ; all that sculptor ever chiseled ; all that poet or historian ever 
wrote ; all that philosopher ever discovered ; all that holy men ever prophe- 
sied. The teacher only has freedom of earth and sky. To-day, when he 
would inspire youthful bosoms with adequate ideas of the majesty and 
sublimity of the creation, he selects as a subject, the stars of heaven ; to- 
morrow, when he would prove to thirsting minds that the earth, too, has 
objects of interest, he points them to the curious flower, the strangely- 
formed animal or the buried fossil. 

The teacher^s broad profession embraces all facts, all phenomena, all art, 
all science. Every word in language, every event in history, every object 
in nature, every law of matter and of mind, may become the subject of his 
instruction. Even from the mystery that rests below and beyond the 
bounds of human knowledge, from the faint nebula which defies the pene- 
trating glance of the mighty eye of the telescope, as well as from that world 
of life, the wonders of which the microscope can never reveal, he may 
glean deep lessons of the Infinite, which he can impart to breathless listen- 
ers. Tell us not, then, that teaching has no literature. All literature is the 
teachers ; and, though, perhaps from the greatness of the task, the prepa- 
ration of works relating to the special application of the means of instruc- 
tion nature so lavishly furnishes, has been too long neglected, the teacher's 
profession remains the same ; and considering its comprehensive character^ 
and the magnitude of the interests dependent upon it, I am tempted not 
only to claim for it the rank of a profession,, but to entitle it the Great 
Profession. 

Having now considered the conditions and requirements necessary to any 
avocation, before it can be called a profession ; having shown that teaching^ 
answers these conditions ; and having proven that the several objections 
urged against the claims of teaching to the rank of a profession, either are 
not well founded, or lie equally against all professions, — the task assigned 
me approaches completion. 

Teaching not only has claims to the rank of a profession, but if the signs 
of the times are not deceptive, they indicate that, ere long, if teachers are 
true to themselves and to it, these claims will be generally recognized. I do 
not believe that there is any general public disposition to degrade the teach* 
«r. He has only to free his profession from the horde of intruders that 
have but disgraced it, and prove himself faithful and efficient, and he will 
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be properly rewarded and properly respected. Let us, to-day, as Pennsyl- 
vania teachers, adopt the motto : Be true to your calling, and resolve to 
live according to its spirit ; and we will have the proud satisfaction of see- 
ing it grow up into a profession, noble in its aims, great in its proportions, 
and honorable in the estimation of the public 
mUeraville, Aug. 6, 1867. 



From the Pennsylvania School Jomnal. 
SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

BY 8. B. M'CORHIMC. 

Discipline is defined to be "Education ; 1. Instruction; cultivation and 
improvement ; comprehending instruction in the arts, sciences, correct sen- 
timents, morals and manners. 2. Instruction and government, compre- 
hending the communication of knowledge and the regulation of practice. 
3. Rule of government 4. Inflicting of punishment." 

According to this definition it is education and instruction. But though 
all discipline is education, all education is not discipline. Discipline is the 
method or manner of education, and has reference to our intellectual, moral 
and physical improvement. — Man is a trinity, composed of three distinct 
natures, yet one being, and inseparably one so far as his own agency has 
any control. In order to the full development of man, these three natures 
must not only be equally educated, but also equally and fully disciplined — 
properly restrained as well as properly taught The predominance of any 
one of these natures destroys that equilibrium designed by the Creator as 
the regulator of human actions. Intellectual power, moral force, and phy- 
sical strength develop the man, and these must act with equal force to pro- 
duce a full development. 

To discipline, intellectually, is to place and keep the mind under such 
proper restraints, as will secure an easy and absolute control of all its func- 
tions. — Order in thoughts, method in reason, comprehensiveness in investi- 
gation, and abstraction in discrimination are essential to a well-ordered 
mind. Enforcing these rules, impelling these restraints, is mental discipline. 

Moral discipline has reference to the development of the moral powers, 
and is a very essential, though much neglected part of school discipline. 
It is the most important part of youthful training, not only because impres- 
sions and habits formed in youth are not easily eradicated, but because the 
moral sense is the guide to both the physical and the intellectual nature. 
Every movement of the child should be carefully scrutinized and scientifi- 
cally interpreted, and a check placed immediately upon the delusive senti- 
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ment or revolting passion. Actions are the offspring of thoughts, and if 
carefully interpreted, not only serve as an index to the mind, hut also as the 
true exponent of the heart — the feelings which give complexion and charac- 
ter to the act. 

Physical discipline is the restraint placed upon the habits and actions of 
men. It has reference to the proper cultivation of the habit, as well as the 
regulation of the act itself. Feasting the eye with appropriate scenery, 
regaling the ear with harmonious sounds, indulging the taste with a whole- 
some nutriment, cultivating all the senses so as to produce the greatest 
nmount of happiness without the violation of any natural or moral law, 
placing the appetites under proper restraints at a proper age, controlling the 
habits and actions so as to secure the preservation of health, are the general 
characteristics of physical discipline. 

Discipline implies — first, a rule, and secondly, the execution of that rule. 
What discipline is, has already been stated, but how to discipline remains to 
be noticed. The theory and practice of government in schools are by far 
the most important part of a teacher's duties. In order to prepare a suit- 
able code of rules for securing the restraints already mentioned, the teacher 
must, to a great extent, comprehend the secret springs of human action. 
He should not only be a legislator, that he may enact a law, but he should 
be a philosopher, that he may know what law to enact. Though his govern- 
ment is patriarchal or parental, yet he may derive instruction from the study 
of municipal law and the object of civil punishment. And having ascer- 
tained the best mode, and enacted the best rule, yet another diflBculty is 
presented in its execution. He is not only the philosopher to devise, the 
legislator to enact, but the executive to administer the law. This is practi- 
cal discipline, and the most critical part of a teacher's duties. In order 
judiciously to enforce a law or to inflict its penalty, one should comprehend 
the object of punishment Punishment is not only a " terror to evil doers 
and a praise of those who do well," but it has immediate reference to the 
reformation of the recipient The question then resolves itself into this: 
How can we best reform ? The obvious answer is, by reaching the moral 
nature. Without this, genuine reform is impracticable. One may correct 
an improper habit for the time, but to produce a lasting good, the moral 
man must be convinced that what has^ received his sanction is wrong. 
There must first be a knowledge of wrong, which is imparted by enlighten- 
ing the mind. But this is not suflBcient. It must be followed by the con- 
viction that wrong committed will be followed by a punishment, just as 
surely as effect follows cause. Physical punishment inflicted, separate and 
apart from moral training, is not only unwholesome discipline, but entirely 
ruinous to every nature of man. It hardens the heart, renders the intellect 
stolid, and by unduly exciting the passions, abuses the physical functions. 
It is not argued that physical punishment is useless, but only that it is 
fruitless of good results, unaccompanied by any moral reasoning. If admin- 
istered in perfect accordance with " the law of kindness" — with the assur- 
ance that it is for present and future good, and not to gratify the malicious 
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feelings of the administrator — it may do good. But the grand object of all 
punishment, whether physical or not, is so to reach the heart as to produce 
willing and voluntary reformation. 

But the disciplinarian has other duties to perform. He is also the judge, 
both of the nature and magnitude of the offense and of the kind and quan- 
tity of punishment to inflict In his ofBce are combined and blended all 
the official functions of State authority ; and complete success depends very 
much upon the skill manifested in meting out the punishment due to offen- 
ces committed. 

In school discipline, it is necessary not only to restrain and properly cul- 
tivate the intellectual, moral and physical nature, to design philosophically, 
to enact judiciously, to administer understandingly, and to judge of the 
quantum of punishment — all of which duties devolve upon every teacher of 
our public schools — but he must himself bo a walking, living example of 
right 

Preceptive teaching may' do with some children who are daily within the 
hallowing influences of living example at home ; but the great responsibility 
of the true disciplinarian only appears in its magnitude, when he is viewed 
IS the examplar of hundreds of children who have no examplars at home. 
For this reason a teacher cannot discipline a variety of character, placed in 
the same room, under the same laws, unless he is a true model for all to 
imitate. While preceptive teaching may occasionally succeed, practical ex- 
ample is the great power which influences and disciplines a school. The 
teacher should be a model in intellect, in morals, in manners, in obedience 
to the laws of the land, and in the observance of the laws of nature. 

These remarks might be greatly amplified, as the theme is fruitful ; but a 
disposition to avoid trespassing upon time has induced the writer to give 
merely a condensed statement of the nature, method and character of true 
school discipline. For the errors which may be manifest, he asks the indul- 
gence of the critical, and hopes the *Maw of kindness" may be largely 
recognized in the reception or rejection of these remarks. 



From the Alabama Bdncational Journal. 

METHOD OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 

Ik teaching mental Arithmetic the instructor takes especial pains that the 
lesson should not be so long that his pupils may fail to master it all. 
Ivery learner must have a text-book, and the solutions must be given in 
accordance with a particular form, beginning at the beginning, and ending 
as in the syllogism, with a formal conclusion. When the hour for class has 
arrived, the books must all be left at the desk, and a settled order assumed 
ipon the benches. The teacher then reads a question and calls immediately 
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upon Bome member of the class. As any one is liable to be called upon, he 
is sure of full attention, for it is a decided disgrace for any pupil to bo 
found unable to give the question itself. The individual called upon rises 
in his place promptly, and repeats the question distinctly. For this I hare 
three reasons : 

1. That I may be sure he understands the question. 

2. That his memory may be strengthened. 

3. That he may acquire confidence and accuracy in speaking when others 
are listening to him. He then proceeds with the solution and conclusion, 
when he sits down ; and if any others think they can do it better, their 
hands are raised. During this recitation the teacher does not draw out by 
questions ; the pupil must be self-reliant. If he is unable to proceed with 
questioning at that time, he must give the floor to others who can. In such 
cases his successor must resume just at the point the former failed, it not 
being necessary that what was right should be repeated. All the questions 
in the lesson having been asked, the teacher^ chooses others involving the 
same general solution ; these may be either extempore, or, if an author is 
at hand, from his pages. In this way pupils soon learn that it is their pro- 
vince to do the work at recitation ; and in cases of diflSculty do not defer to 
that hour the request for explanation. 

In written Arithmetic, the same principles are carried out so far as practi- 
cable. Before assigning the lesson, the teacher has assured himself, by 
examination of his text-book, of the extent he may reasonably expect his 
class to master ; and he explains to them, at the time of giving out the 
lesson, the process which tJiey are expected to explain at the next recitation. 
He alfords to all the opportunity of asking questions upon any point that 
may not be understood. They know distinctly that the time of recitation, 
except in peculiar emergencies, is not to be consumed by their teacher's la- 
bor, but that they must at that hour be prepared to do the work. They 
know, besides, that their teacher will take pleasure in rendering them any 
needed assistance beforehand, so that there can be no excuse for failure. 

When the recitation hour has come, the books are left at the desk, and if 
the class is small, the slates with them ; if large, each pupil must bring a 
slate and pencil. Having previously prepared himself on that particular 
lesson, the teacher does not need the book until it is time to give examples 
upon the board ; hence the first question is never, ** where do you com- 
mence?" but, "what is the subject of this recitation ?" This is followed, in 
rapid succession, by others, that are adapted to test the knowledge that has 
been attained. The teacher having no occasion to use the book in his in- 
struction, becomes in the eyes of the pupils a IMng book, and they strive 
to bucome independent like him. Their interest is thus maintained ; and as 
they catch the inspiration of the hour, they feel exalted by a conception of 
their own powers, and are ready to grapple with sterner truths than any yet 
unfolded. 

Having become satisfied that his labor is progressing well, the teacher now 
opens the tezt-book and oalls upon some one in the cUss to go to the boartU 
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He promptly passes, takes his position at one extremity, puts down " No. 1'* 
for his example, which is immediately read, repeats the example and pro- 
ceeds to his business. A second is called, and taking his position next, 
writes " No. 2," repeats his question ; and so on until the board is filled. 
As soon as any example is completed, the worker of it resumes his seat 
By the time the last one for whom there is room has repeated his question, 
the first one should be ready for explanation, and is called upon not by 
name but by number. If incorrect, or rery imperfectly explained while the 
work is correct, some hands are pretty sure to be raised, and another trial is 
giyen to the example. As soon as it is disposed of, the explainer erases it, 
■and a new pupil proceeds to occupy the place, while a second explanation is 
going on. 

The questions assigned are those which the author gives ; but in review 
others are frequently selected, to see how well and promptly the principles 
can be applied in new cases. It is well if the pupils themselves can be 
induced to make questions under the rules. I believe they are almost 
always pleased with the idea of having new ones proposed. Not unfre- 
quently when the consideration of a rule has been completed, the teacher 
should assign to the class some general question covering all the varieties 
they have been over, for them to think of, and answer at the commencement 
•of the following recitation. 



For the Journal of Edaoation, 
TEACHERS' SALARIES. 

Messrs. Editors : I noticed in an article of your selection fy*om the 2feu> 
York Teacher^ on " Teachers' Salaries,*' under topic 2d, the following ob- 
servation : ** If teachers would make money, they must be keepers at home." 

I think I shall not disagree with a majority of teachers, in asserting my 
opinion that teachers should, out of their compensation, be able to deposit 
their "fifty dollars" in the ** Savings' Bank," at the close of each term, and 
enjoy a pleasant recreation trip, even though it should chance to '* benefit 
the railroad stockholders " and the " first class hotels." I cannot believe a 
teacher's occupation is so much inferior to that of a " bar-tender" or count- 
ing clerk, as to limit his salary to so meagre a pittance as to deprive him the 
enjoyment of a vacation visit with the loved ones of his, perchance, distant 
home, or a short excursion to restore vigor to his exhausted mental or 
physical organization, after a long and tedious application to hard labor in 
our (at present) ill-ventilated school-rooms. 

But, setting aside these inducements, we believe it is a duty as well as a 
pleasure that a teacher should travel, in or Jer to gain that general knowledge 
of persons, places and things, which can only be acquired by traveling; that 
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knowledge which "Geography and Bayard Taylor's travels" do not impart^ 
nor the limited circle of his own little town afford. 

We believe that a teacher should not only possess a knowledge of bookis^ 
but of the social customs of at least his own nation ; that his manners should 
be polished, and his actions refined ; that he should be instructed in the 
calisthenics of the great school of life, and versed in its unwritten library, 
and not an artificial pedagogue, manufactured within the dim college walls, 
by some A. M. or A. B., and sent forth stereotyped to take his place in 
our public schools. 

To be a popular teacher, in this progressive age, one must be constantly 
acquiring instruction. The scholar of fifty years ago is not prepared to take 
charge of a public school under the present system of teaching. The de- 
mand is for the scholar of to-day to fill the teachers place, and if talent 
and culture are desirable qualifications, why not compensate these, as well as 
the ability to measure tape or wield the tools of the mechanic ? Is it be- 
cause the mind is of inferior value, that those employed in its culture must 
be limited to wages barely sufficient to satisfy the necessities of the 
present? or should the salaries be increased in proportion to the exer- 
tion requisite to fill their places with honor, as instructors of mind ? If the 
latter, tiien it should be unnecessary for them to be "keepers at home, to 
enable them to make the last few years of their lives comfortable." 

And now, teachers, you who, like myself, love to travel, do not hesitate tcfc 
deposit your "fifty dollars" in your pocket, and, when it is time, invest such 
a portion of it as is necessary in "railroad tickets," and enjoy a pleasant va- 
cation trip ; and, step aside with me while I whimper in your ear, strike for 
higher wages when you get home, and see if there is any preference for tAr 
teacher who travels, A Tbachsb. 



Education op the Agriculturalist. — No man is so high as to be inde- 
pendent of the success of this great interest ; no man is so low as not to be 
affected by its prosperity or decline. Agriculture feeds us; to a great 
degree it clothes us ; without it we could not have manufactures, and we 
should not have commerce. These all stand together, but they stand toge- 
ther like pillars in a cluster, the largest in the middle, and that largest is 
agriculture. We live in a country of small farms and free-hold tenements ;; 
a country in which men cultivate with their own hands their own fee-simple^ 
acres, drawing not only their subsistence, but also their spirit of indepen- 
dence and manly freedom from the ground they plow. They are at once its- 
owners, its cultivators, and its defenders. The cultivation of the earth is the 
most important labour of men. Man may be civilized in some degree, with- 
out great progress m manufactures, and with little commerce with his dis- 
tent neighbors ; but without cultivation of the earth, he is, in all countries^ 
a savage. — Daniel Webeter, 
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Vor the Joanal of BdnoMloA. 
THB VALUB OP A GOOD SOHOOL-HO US E. 

^ VITXBSR OSB. 

A MAK of wisdom has said, ** The price of wisdom is far above rubies." 
By wisdom, we are to understand all that pertains to man^s physical, mental 
and moral well-being : healthy intelligence, refinement and virtue. These 
ire the sources of individual, and, consequently, of national prosperity. 
All that contributes to the advancement of these is priceless. Who will 
presume to deny that a well-located, well-constructed school-house is a 
powerful auxiliary in this advancement? Assuming such to be the case 
without argument, let us notice its value, pecuniary, political, social and 
moral. 

A good school-house costs money, but in the end it saves money. Every 
true economist sees its real value. There is a false economy abroad in the 
world, which leaves a dollar in the pocket to-day but to return and take two 
to-morrow. It is the economy of the man who runs a mile to catch a 
horse that he may ride half a mile ; of the man who attends Auctions to 
buy old furniture, which he must pay the same auctioneer for selling. This 
kind of economy is far too prevalant Many a school-house requires the 
presence of the mecTianic nearly as many months in a year as of the 
teacher, " Who cares for the old school-house," has cost many a district 
more money in ten years than would have sufficed for the erection of a good 
school-building. 

If he who saves a penny, even at the expense of a penny earned, is a 
gainer, how much more is this the case when the penny saved secures the 
two pence earned. A good school-edifice is a point of attraction to all intel- 
ligent, industrious and wealth-producing immigrants ; while, at the same 
time, it repels all that feed upon the ignorance and vice of their neighbors. 
It stands a lasting and unmistakable monument to the intelligence and re- 
finement of the people, and impresses upon the minds of the sturdy sons of 
toil, the very back-bone of our prosperity, who are seeking a home, the 
idea of permanence, and promises them all the needed comforts of a real 
home. 

This source of pecuniary benefit, flowing from a good school-house, is by 
no means the most important It is worthless when compared with even 
the pecuniary advantages resulting from health, intelligence and virtue. 
Labor is the source of wealth. Without liealth there can be no labor. 
Intelligence leads to a wise and skillful use of tools, and increases the pro- 
fits of labor. It is known by all that compensation is in exact ratio to skill 
employed. It is a matter of observation in some of our largest manufac- 
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taring establishments, that the well-educated artisan, with an equal degree 
of physical strength, earns more than his less intelligent fellow. It is jm 
part of my present purpose to show why this is so ; all admit its truth. 
Health and intelligence produce — virtue sares wealth. That wealth 
flows firom a good ickool-hotus^ through these channels, has been as- 
sumed. Before discussing the question more fully, let us for a moment g* 
to the past Many of my readers can recall the ** old School-house '* as it 
stood, unenclosed, unshaded, unpainted, unventilated. And yet it was th« 
most attractive object in the neighborhood of sand and lime, or mud and 
musquetoes. Its dimensions seemed to have been taken from the solid 
contents of those who were to occupy it. There we sat, with feet pendent 
from the edge of a plank, backs curved for their own support, and eyes 
watching the nervous movements of the teacher, rendered hourly moi* 
nervous and petulant for want of pure air. Can we not recall the unbidden 
yawn, the languid restlessness, the dull headache, arising from the absence 
of life giving oxygen ? Now tell me, are such circumstances conducive !• 
health ? Oan such surroundings create a relish for study or love for books, 
without which there can be little progress ? Is the constant inducement to 
truancy an aid to virtue? I do not say that these channels of wealth 
already alluded to may not be constructed in a poor school-house, but I d* 
say that the house itself will not aid in their construction. If constructed, 
then, it will be in spite of the house. Nor can any one deny that a good 
school-house is a very powerful auxiliary in the work. 

In my next, I will allude to the political, and, perhaps, the social value of 
a good house. 

Plattevillb, Oct., 1867. j. l, p. 



For the Jounial of Edatatbn. 
LEARNING A TRADE 



"Sesolvedf That under the present organization of society, every young persom 
ought to learn a trade." 

The idea conveyed by this resolution is this : a moral obligation rests 
upon every young person to learn a trade. It follows, as a matter of 
course, that the same kind of obligation rests upon parents and guardiang 
to open the way for those persons under their care to do so. 

The notion which prevails so generally in fashionable society, and which 
tinctures and tarnishes the sentiments of almost every young person in all 
sorts of society — that an apprentice is one grade beneath a clerk, or a stu- 
dent ; and that a young woman who is supporting herself by making boa> 
nets or vests, is not worthy to associate with a miserable shirJs who does 
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nothing — is so absdlutelj absurd and contemptible, that one scarcelj feela 
like stooping to combat it It is one of those abstract volatile ideas which 
can never be reduced to a developed tangible form, and brought into fight- 
ing shape. This false sentiment, I suppose, had its origin in a three-fold 
cause. The first, and the one which will be found altogether the most dil^ 
ficult to remove, is laziness. If humanity could be once made to see how 
inconceivably mean it is to be lazy, one great dlfiQculty would be removed. 
The second cause is the fact that mechanical men, as a class, have been 
poorly educated. The third cause is another fact, namely, the idea which 
has prevailed among these persons, that they, as individuals, have no greaA 
moral and political obligations, and no duties in the field of literature, and 
that if they do their work well, and enough of it, their part in the life 
drama is well acted. Farmers, mechanics, and other laborers, are rapidly 
rising in this respect. The extreme of folly regarding the superior respedr 
ability of one useful calling over another, is passing from the public mind, 
and let us beware that in sailing clear of the rocks of Scylla we do not 
founder our barque upon the no less rugged shores of Gharybdis. The 
Son of Joseph wrought at the carpenter^s bench, probably nailed shingles 
and cased windows ; Roger Sherman made leatheV shoes and boots, and 
Elihu Burritt made nails and shod horses. It is dignified^ it is noble, it is 
man-like, it is God-like, to work. But there must be men for other business 
than working with the hands at what are termed trades. We need ship 
carpenters, but of what use would ships be without sailors. We want men 
to build railroads, but we must have men to conduct commerce, or railroads 
would be of comparatively little use. We must have men to teach school 
and to preach the gospel. Until that happy era is ushered in when "men 
shall be ashamed of the headache,'* we shall need physicians ; and until all 
learn to " deal justly and love mercy," we shall be obliged to have lawyers, 
and he who tills well either of these offices must fit himself for it by more 
severe discipline and by more years of patient study, than would be re- 
quired to make a good mechanic. Merchants are not all cheats — lawyers 
are not all liars — ministers are not all hypocrites — and school teachers are 
not all tyrants. What we need is not that every man should be a mechanic, 
but that every one should be good and useful. While I would have the 
labors and duties of the mechanic or tradesman " magnified and made 
honorable," I would just as highly honor the man or woman who, with 
patient industry, fills some other niche in the wide world of usefulness. I 
would, by all means, have every young person qualified in some way to earn 
his daily bread. I wish with all my heart it were utterly impossible for any 
person possessed of the requisite physical strength for earning his livelihood, 
to obtain it in any other way. But if you could oblige a young man to 
learn the blacksmith^s trade, you could not oblige him to love the business, 
and if he were really lazy, you would not thus make him industrious. I 
know that professional men need exercise for physical development, but it 
does not follow that they must all learn the shoemaker's trade, any more 
than it follows that all shoemakers must study law for the sake of intellect- 
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val development If you tell me that the school teacher, or the minister, 
may lose his health, and be obliged to support himself at last by the sweat 
of his brow, (oh ! he might now be said to do so by the sweat of his brain,) 
and that he should be prepared for such an emergency by learning a trade, 
I will tell you that the carpenter may lose his arm, and be obliged to resort 
to some other employment, and ought therefore to study a profession. 
Every person ought to be ready and able to support himself by the time he 
is twenty one years old. 

Every person, then, must work at a trade through life, or some will be 
under the necessity of accomplishing a considerable amount of business in 
twenty-one years. First, he must grow from four-and-a-half to six feet in 
' bodily stature. Then he must make his mind grow in proportion — he must 
grow wise and good. Then, he must learn a trade, and now he must fit 
himself for his chosen calling. Oh no, don't let us all turn milliners and 
carpenters, mantuamakers and blacksmiths, but let us all become true men 
and women. Let us " do with our might, what we find to do," — learn to 
honor the honorable, to despise sloth, and to make ** footprints on the sands 
of time" which shall turn to our account in the records of eternity. 

Sheboygan. e. l. b. 



For the Journal of EduoaUon. 
QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 

Messrs. Editors : — I was much interested in those articles in the October 
number of the Journal, containing strictures on the qualifications of teach- 
ers and having been six years an examiner, I can well attest the truth of 
those remarks ; I am convinced that one of two things is true, namely — 
that either my standard of qualifications for teachers of common country 
schools is too high (!), or that the qualifications of a majority of candidates 
are of an order so low, as to require no small amount of conceit and self- 
assurance to present themselves for examination. 

That the former is true, I cannot for a moment entertain an idea, hence I 
infer the truth of the latter. In the course of my experience, I have often 
felt pity, amusement, vexation and indignation, at the ridiculous appearance 
made by ignoramuses, who fancied themselves highly capable of teaching 
any thing in their line. I have found comparativelp^ few teachers able to 
bound the State of New York correctly, and one *' experienced teacher" 
was unable to tell whether he passed through Lake Superior or not in sail- 
ing from Chicago to Buffiilo, although he several times passed over the 
route. Another teacher, of equal ** experience," was astonished to learn 
that the earth traveled around an orbit of 190 millions of miles in diameter, 
but supposed that it stood whirling in nearly the same position, similar to 
the revolutions of an artificial globe ; while I have found the orthography 
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and syntax of others enough to call forth the ghosts of old " Dilworth " and 
Lindly Murray. Such deplorable ignorance as is too often rewarded with a 
certificate of " do belieye that he (or she) is well qualified to teach, &c.," is 
a lasting disgrace to the profession. 

But candidates are not alone censurable. Superintendents are not suffi- 
ciently thorough ; many are utterly unqualified for their office, and others 
are too indifferent or too indulgent, granting certificates when they should 
have been withheld. The resolution passed at the late State Teachers* As- 
sociation, requesting superintendents to bcr more thorough in their examin- 
ation of teachers, cannot be too strongly impressed upon the minds of thoso 
officers. 

As the season has arriyed when country teachers are seeking their win- 
ter's employment, I would suggest that they procure their certificate before 
engaging their schools, thereby preventing, in many cases:, much mortifica- 
tion by being compelled to annul their contracts for want of that important 
document And to those who do teach I would say, enter your school-house 
with a determination to earn your compensation — determined to make your 
mark and earn a reputation, as well as your compensation — determined that 
your school shall exhibit a marked improvement at the close of the term, 
and that the district shall feel amply compensated for the expense incurred. 
By a little well-directed effort, it will be an easy matter to obtain an influ- 
ence over your patrons as well as pupils, and, when once interested, few 
school boards will refuse to provide maps, globes, and other articles with 
which every school-room should be furnished, and which will tend greatly 
to enhance the pleasure of teaching. 

Kenosha Countt. SupsRiNTBifDain'. 



For the Journal of Education. 
"WATCH THE MAIN SPRING." 

Maple Grove, Nov. 3d, 1857. 

Messrs. Editors. — ^The meeting for October was adjourned to the present 
•date without anything of special interest. The people are astir, and we are 
likely to have much discussion. 

After the usual opening exercises, the president introduced the following 
remarks : 

"Gentlemen. — There appears to be an increasing interest upon the subject 
of public schools. The faults in educational systems are being exposed and 
corrected. The benefits of good, and the evils of poor schools, seem to be 
more clearly seen, and the value of a true education more generally appre- 
ciated." 

The subject under discussion is exciting considerable attention, and indeed 
jhould be thoroughly investigated, as it is one of vital importance to our 
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State and country. We have wealth and every natural advantage that can 
be desired. It now only remains for us to properly employ the means 
within our reach to secure the very highest degree of success in our schools. 
For this we have met ; for this let us labor. 

Mr. Broadhead took the floor, and said : " I arise to continue m}'' remarks 
upon the subject of town superintendents. 

" If a system is objectionable in theory ; if it bears within itself the seeds 
of ill-success— has been thoroughly tested and found wanting, why need we 
hesitate. 

" To show that this is true of our system of superintendency, we submit 
the following : 

" We cannot suppose it possible to find in every township in our sparse 
settlements, and among our foreign population, men qualified for the office^ 
And what are the facts upon this point? 

" It is speaking within bounds to estimate that not one half of the town 
superintendents in the State are qualified to examine teachers, and decide 
whether they are fitted to teach a school upon the present improved plans. 
Many are elected yearly that are not able to write a certificate, and some 
who are not able to read or write a word of the English language. Many 
are elected of a common education, but who know nothing of teaching, and 
were themselves taught in the days of chimneys and pokers and hickory 
government, and regard classification in school injurious, and mental Arith- 
metic as useless, if not dangerous. 

**2d. Town superintendents are often business men, who cannot afford 
to leave their ordinary duties to visit schools at a dollar and a half a day ; 
at least they will not, and do not, which is equal to cannot ; consequently 
schools are neglected. 

" 3d. They are elected yearly, and usually on account of political prefer- 
ences, so that there are frequent changes, and what one can build up one 
year another can pull down the next. 

" 4:th. They have no connection one with another, so that every one acts 
for himself and by himself. There can be no concert of action, neither any 
uniform system of operation. This is enough of itself to preclude all hope 
of success. We might as well expect fifty men to raise a heavy building 
without any order or regulation, one lifting one day and another the next 

" 5th. Superintendents are often connected in business, by acquaintance, 
or by some nearer relationship with their townsmen, so that they are not 
left free to act. Again, they sometimes wish to teach, and are thus led to 
act with partiality. These things seem small, but they often breed difficul- 
ties in communities, and like moths eat out the vitality and usefulness of 
schools. 

" This system has been tried in many of our States, and has, in whole or 
in part, been rejected. 

" The State superintendent of Pennsylvania says in substance as follows : 

•* * The ofiice of county superintendent in New York had done more to 

advance the cause of education by common schools, during the period it was 
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permitted to exist, than all other causes combined. It was regarded hj the 
most active and accomplished of the superintendents of that State, as * the 
vitality of their sjstem, and the onlj efScient means of enforcing a healthj 
and uniform administration of the law, and of obtaining, with any degree of 
accuracy, those statistical details in reference to the practical operation of 
the system, of so great yalue to the department, the legislature and the pub* 
lie' 'And when borne down by public clamor,' resulting from an unclean 
alliance with politics, and other interests, the ofBce was abolished, in oppo- 
sition to the opinions and wishes of * the most enlightened friends of edu- 
cation throughout the State,* the act was regarded as most disastrous to 
the prosperity of the common school system. Up to that period its progress 
had been uninterruptedly onward, and the * abolition of county superinten- 
dents was thje first retrograde step in its history.* 

" It will be remembered that the change spoken of here was from county 
to town superintendent ; and that since that time they have introduced the 
county superintendent with the town, and lastly rejected the town superin- 
tendent entirely. 

" We shall look anxiously for such a change in our State." 

Mr. Stone said : " I do not wish to oppose any improvement, but as yet I 
see none. Doubtless there are faults in any and every system ; but if we 
begin to abolish for faults, where shall we end ? Certainly we shall be 
obliged to abolish all mankind with all their works. Suppose we introduce 
the county instead of town superintendent, should we have a system with- 
ent fault? Who would insure us against men too lazy to teach, third rate 
lawyers, silenced ministers, * half-year captains,' * hungry politicians,' and 
all that when anything like a paying salary is attached to the office." 

Mr. Broadhead said : ** We are glad to know that the gentleman will net 
oppose an improvement, and that the ground we have taken in regard to 
our present system is virtually acknowledged. It now remains only for us 
to show that a system may be introduced by which we may avoid the prin- 
cipal faults to which we have referred. This we will endeavor to do at a 
future meeting, but will not trespass further upon the time of the meeting 
at present." 

Several others spoke, generally agreeing as to the inefficiency of our 
present system, but seemed to offer no satisfactory substitute. 

On motion, meeting adjourned to December Ist. Bbporteb. 



PROCKEDINGS OP SECOND INSTITUTE HELD AT DARTFORD, 

OCTOBER «th TO 9th, 1857. 

Monday, P. M. 

The President being absent, the meeting was called to order by the Vice- 
President, Mr. £. P. Locke. 

After a few remarks, he called on the Rev. Mr. Richards, of Berlin, to 
ep«D the meeting by prayer. 
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After a few remarks, Mr. A. H. Lewig, of Berlin ; Mr. R. Baker, Oxford; 
and Miss T. Ellen Abbott, Berlin, were appointed as committee to draft a 
programme. 

While committee were preparing report. Minutes of the last session were 
read by the Secretary. The committee on programme reported the follow- 
ing for the week, which was accepted : 



9 o'clock, called to order. Roll called, 
and DcTotional exerciaes, 20 mi- 
nutei. 
9 20 Arithmetic, by J. J. M. Angear. 
10 00 Reading and Spelling, by Rey. 

\7m. Richards. 
10 80 Receai. 

10 40 Phonetioa, by Mr. A. M. Maj. 

11 10 Geography, by Mr. R. Baker. 

11 30 Miscellaneoofl Baiineii. 

12 00 Intermission. 



P.M. 
1 80 Singing. 

1 40 Grammar, by Mr. E. P. Locke. 

2 25 Physiology, by Messrs. Lewis and 

Austin. 

3 00 Recess. 

8 10 Mental Arithmetic, by J. J. M. 

Angear. 
3 40 Oompesition, Elocution and Critic's 

Report [Ao. 

7 00 Discussion, Declamation, Lectures^ 



M. John Austin and George Patten, Ripon ; Mr. R. Baker, Oxford ; Miss 
Sarah W. Abbot, Berlin ; and Miss Cynthia £. Hake, Princeton, were ap- 
pointed committee on Resolutions. 

The Rev. Mr. Richards made a few remarks on Elocution. 

Eyenimo Sbssion. 

The report of Mr. J. Austin, chairman of committee on resolutions, wm 
accepted. — Several resolutions were discussed with interest, and finally 
adopted. 

Elocutionary exercises by Rey. Mr. Richards, occupied time until time for 
abjoumment 

TVBSDAT. 

Exercises as per programme. 

Etenino. 

Business of Association attended to, and the following officers elected for 
the ensuing year : 

President : J. J. M. Angear ; Vice-President : M. B. True ; Treasurer : 
A. M. May ; Secretary : £. P. Locke. 

Executive committee : Dr. G. R. Shaw, E. Filbrook, George Terry. 

Mr. E. P. Locke having resigned his position as Secretary, Miss T. Ellea 
Abbott was elected to fill the place. 

While balloting for officers, remarks were made by several members, and 
an exercise in gymnastics and elementary sounds, led by J. J. M. Angear. 

Wedebsdat, a. M. 
Exercises as per programme. 

Wednesday, P. M. 
Met at the time appointed. Called to order, and adjourned for the pur- 
pose of taking a ride upon Green Lake, which was very much enjoyed by 
alL The fifty teachers and friends there present will long remember Dart- 
ford and its kind and generous inhabitants. 
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Wbdnisdat Etb. 

Sereral resolutions were discussed by members, after which Rey. Mr. 
Riohards delivered a lecture. Subject, Astronomy. Adjourned. 

Thursdat. 

Exercises as per programme, excepting the reading of a poem from 
Burns, by E. B. Gray, of Racine, and the reading and criticising of compo- 
sitions, by Rey. Mr. Richards, Berlin. 

Thursdat Ets. 

Report of committee on resolutions, and the discussion of the same occu- 
pied the time. 

Friday, A. M. 

Called to order. Devotional exercises. Programme suspended for the 
day, with the exception of the critics report. 

Mr. A. M. May and A. H. Lewis, Miss S. W. Abbott, M. Wedge, and 
J. Mosely, were appointed as committee to instruct the executive committee 
with regard to the next Institute. 

An essay was read by J. Austin, of Ripon. Also, one of Bum's poema 
was read by George Pattea 

Recess. Critics report. Adjourned. 

Tridat, p. M. 

Galled to order. Report of committee on resolutions accepted and 
adopted. 

Report of conmiittee to instruct executive committee accepted and ap- 
proved. 

Remarks made by several members. After which a few appropriate ro- 
marks and a closing prayer by Rev. S. Bristol. 

Adjourned to Berlin, second Monday in April, 1868. 

Rev. Wm. Richards, Berlin ; Rev. Wm. Stephens and S. Bristol, Dart- 
f»rd ; Mr. 0. Armstrong, 0. M. Ruggles, U. B. Baker, J. Austin, 0. H. 
La Grange, Geo. Carter, H. C. Carter, and others, were elected Honorary 
Members during the week. 

The committee on resolutions reported the following for publication : 

lit. liMolved. That the office of Town Superintendent ought to he abolished. 

2d. Retolvedj That like labor ihould receive UIm compeneation, whether performed 
"hj man or woman. 

Sd. JR^tolved, That no child should he permitted to attend school under six yean 
•f age. 

4th. Betolved, That the educational interests of our State demand that the ot&oe 
ef State Superintendent should be filled by a practical teacher. 

§th. Besolvedf That this Association recommend Town Superintendents to publicly 
examine applicants for schools. 

6th. JRetolved, That no Teacher should lay down a '' code of rules " upon opening 
eohool. 

7th. Retolved, That no Teacher should be employed who is in the habit of iuiii|( 
ardent spirits or tobacco, without the advice of a physician. 

8th. Betolvedf That the first principles of political economy, as applied to oar Gk>v» 
Qt, should be taught in our Common Sohoola. 
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9tfa. Jieaolved, That we reoommend to the friends of edaoation, and espeoiallj to 
Teacbers, the adoption of the Phonetics system of teaching reading) as the best om- 
ihod of acquiring a knowledge of the art of reading our common type. 

Rev. Mr. Richards afterwards ofifered the following resolution, which wa* 
unanimously adopted : 

10th. Resolved, That the heart-felt thanks of the Teachers Institute be hereby- 
presented to the Methodist Church and Congregation of Dartford, for the use of ihtir 
eommodious house of worship during our present session; and also to the owners of a 
fleet of pleasure boats, that wafted us on our memorable pleasure excursion, and oape- 
eially to the many friends who have so generously opened their houses, and spread 
their tables for us without reward, save the consciousness of doing good. 

Mr. R, Baker offered the following which was adopted : ^ 

11th. Re9olved, That we tender our thanks tp the Kev. Wm. Richards for hSs 
assistance, and the warm interest he has manifested in our welfare and prosper!^ 
during the session of the Institute. Furthermore, that we defray his expenses. 

A member offered the following, which was adopted : 

11th. Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of this meeting be furnished th« 
Marquette county papers, and the Wisconsin Journal of Education, for publication. 

J. J. M. ANGEAR, President. 
Miss T. Ellen Abbott, Secretary, 



NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Philadelphia, August 26, 1857. 

In accordance with a call issued to the " Teachers of the United States,** 
many from various parts of the Union assembled in convention, at the Athe- 
neum Building at ten o'clock, a. m. The meeting was called to order by T. 
W. Valentine, of New York, who read the call, and stated the design con- 
templated by the proposed organization of a National Teachers' Association. 

Wm. Roberts, of Pennsylvania, moved that James L. Enos, of Iowa, b* 
appointed temporary chairman. Agreed to. 

On motion of J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, William E. Sheldon, of 
Massachusetts, was appointed Secretary. 

Rev. Dr. Challen, of Philadelphia, read a portion of Scripture and offered 
prayer. 

D. B. Hagar, of Massachusetts, offered the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the teachers now present, as representatives of va- 
rious parts of the United States, it is expedient to organize a ''National Teachers' As- 
fooiation." 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the Chair to prepare a Oonsli- 
tiition adapted to such an association. 
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The resolutions were discussed by Messrs. Hagar, of Massachusetts ; Yal' 
entine, of New York ; Hickok, of Pennsylvania ; Bulkley, of New York ; 
Cann, of Georgia; Challen, of Indiana; Taylor, of Delaware; Wickersham, 
of Pennsylvania ; Barrett, of Illinois; Whelan, of Missouri,' and Rev. Dr. 
Ghallen, of Philadelphia ; all of whom favored the immediate organization 
of a National Teachers' Association. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. The Chair appointed Messrs. 
Hagar, of Massachusetts ; Cann, of Georgia ; and Challen, of Indiana, the 
committee to prepare and report a constitution. 

A communication was received from Messrs. Child & Peterson, of Phila- 
delphia, inviting delegates to the Teachers' Convention, to visit the boat 
" Faith," and other relics of Dr. Kane's expedition. On motion of T. W. 
Valentine, of New York, voted to accept the invitation, and returned thanks 
for the same. 

Wm. Roberts, of Pennsylvania, moved to hold the afternoon session of the 
convention in the Sansom Street Hall. Agreed to. 

On motion, the hours of meeting were agreed upon as follows, viz : nine 
o'clock for the morning session, two and a half o'clock for the afternoon, 
and eight o'clock for the evening. 

Voted to listen to an Address — written by Prod Wm. Russell, of Massa* 
chusetts, at the opening of the evening session. 

At half past twelve o'clock the convention adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The convention met according to adjournment in the Sansom Street Hall, 
at half past two o'clock, and was called to order by the Chairman, James L. 
Enos. The minutes of the morning session were read by the Secretary, and 
approved. 

A communication was received and read from the Teachers' Associations 
of the counties of Kent and Sussex, of Delaware, certifying that N. K. 
Lynch and J. Vanlone were appointed delegates to the National Convention 
of Teachers, to be held in Philadelphia, Aug. 26, 1857. 

General remarks relating to education in different parts of our country, 
were made by Lynch, of Delaware ; Bulkley, of New York ; Richards, of 
District of Columbia ; Sheldon, of Massachusetts ; Roberts, of Pennsylva- 
nia ; Valentine, of New York ; and Hickok, of Pennsylvania. D. B. Hagar, 
from the committee to prepare a constitution, submitted their report, which, 
on motion of W. E. Sheldon, of Massachusetts, was accepted. 

On motion of S. W. Bulkley, of New York, the constitution reported by 
the committee was taken up article by article, for adoption. After an earn- 
est and free discussion of the several articles, in which many of the teach- 
ers present participated, and some amendments having been agreed upon, the 
following Preamble and Constitution was adopted unanimously : 

[to BB OOHCLUDBB IK DECBXBfiR SUMBBB.] 
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dBbitnrial JtpErtmeKt. 



Neteb before has the subject of education engrossed the attention of so 
many minds of every grade of ability and culture. Theoretically it has 
almost become a hobby. It has its shibboleth, its watchwords, and we 
■ometimes fear that " mental development " and " the march of mind " may 
yet take the place of " manifest destiny" and " our country right or wrong.** 

There is great danger that the true end and aim of all right education 
will be overlooked in our eagerness to secure intellectual advancement 
Education has been considered as an end, not as a means. The popular 
idea of an education is, the acquiring of a certain amount of information — 
a certain amount of mental discipline; the aim has been to make good 
thinkers, or good reasoners, not to make good men. This is clearly seen 
when we carefully examine our systems of education, the routine of study, 
and the arrangements and appliances for acquiring knowledge. In the first 
place, our systems of education are not based upon a clear recognition of 
the essential nature of the being to be educated. 

It is said that in Chinese maps of the world, the " Celestial Empire ^ 
occupies the central and larger portion, while Europe and America are 
represented as small islands, and placed in the corners by themselves. So 
in our systems of education, mind, intellect, has occupied the foreground, 
and been represented in magnified proportions, while the physical, the 
moral and the emotional parts of our nature have been in a great measure 
overlooked or placed in the back-ground as of but little importance. As a 
consequence, among educated men (so called) we often find moral dwarfs or 
monsters, physical imbecilities, hermaproditic malformations; a well-deve- 
loped intellect matched with a puny frame, or perhaps a mind and body 
erect and noble, united with a perverted conscience and a depraved heart 
Now, a true education is a full and proper development of all the faculties 
and powers of the individual ; not only a full, but a proper development, a 
development based not merely upon the nature of the faculties, but also 
upon the relations the individual sustains through those faculties to every- 
thing in the universe — to time and eternity — to God Himself. 

Education, then, is a means of promoting personal cultivation and im- 
provement, social regeneration, and public national growth and life; and 
any system which fails to provide for all of these ends is essentialiy defect- 
ive, and cannot be relied on to make truly educated men and women. Ir 
future numbers we shall consider our common school system with reference 
to the principles stated above. 
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Thb fall term of the public Rchool in Palmyra, Jefferson Co., closed on the 
10th of last month with a pic-nic, in which parents, teachers and children 
participated. At 2 o'clock, E. M., the pupils were formed in procession at 
the school-house, when marshaled by the teachers and assistants, and led 
by the Palmyra comet band, they marched to Wisconsin Hall, and being 
joined by the parents and patrons of the school, they were comfortably 
seated and listened to short addresses from Mr. J. M. Bingham, town super- 
intendent ; the Rev. Mr. Waldo ; the Rev. Mr. Dye ; J. Carpenter and P. 
H. Turner, Esqrs., and others ; after which they proceeded to dispose of the 
abundant supply of eatables with which the tables were loaded ; listening 
at times to inspiring strains from the band, who sustained the reputation 
acquired by winning three premiums at County Fairs the present season. 

All passed off pleasantly ; all were highly gratified and encouraged to 
work with renewed vigor to sustain and elevate our system of free schools. 
Much praise is due to the principal of the higher department, Mrs. S. A. 
Emory, for the faithfulness with which she has performed her duties, for 
the progress which her pupils have made in their studies, and for the influ- 
ence which she has had socially and morally over those committed to her 
charge. During the two terms that she has presided over the higher depart- 
ment, not a difficulty has arisen, no hard feelings have been engendered; 
she has secured the esteem of the parents, and the respect and affection of 
the pupils. Though the school-rooms have been crowded, especially the 
primary department, (there being often seventy on the seats at once,) yet 
the teacher. Miss Clara G. Turner, has acquitted herself creditably, and 
considering her youth and inexperience, (this being her first essay at teach- 
ing) has done a good work. It would be well for our schools generally if 
snch gatherings as this were more common, if parents would visit the 
schools, make parties for the children, and give tangible evidence of regard 
for the teachers, who, in many instances, uncheered by a kind look or an 
encouraging word, are faithfully striving to do the greatest work devolved 
upon a human being— the work of educating the children of our country. 

A Teachers' Institute was held at Wautoma, the county seat of Wau- 
shara Co., the second week of October. A goodly number of teachers, 
town superintendents, and friends of education were present, and much 
interest was manifested by the citizens generally. We were present, and 
were much gratified to see the progress which has been made in the right 
direction in so new a place as Wautoma. They have a comfortable, well- 
arranged building, comprising two departments for school purposes, and 
they have commenced the erection of a large addition for another depart- 
ment. They have employed two teachers for a year past, Mr. J. M. Fry and 
Ifiss Delia Blodgett, and intend to employ three in the future. 

We were hospitably entertained by Mr. Moses Barrett and his excellent 
lady, both of whom have been engaged in teaching in times past, and are 
intelligent active friends of popular education. The present encouraging 
state of things in regard to education in Wautoma, is the result of the per- 
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tdvering efforts of a few persons, among whom Mr. Barrett is conspicuouA 
for zeal and energy. Wautoma is a pleasant, fiourishing place, situated near 
the center of the county, on the White River ; has a good water power, a 
healthy location and good society. We were promised a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the institute but have not received it yet ; will publish them 
next month. 

On our way to Wautoma stopped at Horicon, and spent half a day in friend 
Pickett^s school. We were much gratified at the order and discipline mani- 
fested in the exercises, and are satisfied that the people of Horicon have 
been fortunate in securing so able and efScient a teacher. Spent part of * 
day at Juneau, the county seat of Dodge Co. Mr. W. R. Einyon has beea 
teaching at this place for a year past, and has given general satisfaction. 
Mr. James Thorn has been engaged for the ensuing year. The school com- 
menced on the 26th ult. 

A CORRESPONDENT at Hudsou, St. Croix Co., writes as follows: **The 
inhabitants of Hudson, considering the present hard times, are pushing for- 
ward educational interests with commendable energy. The schools are aa 
yet organized under the general law, but a petition will be presenteft to the 
next legislature for a special act. The school accommodations as yet consist 
of a building two stories high, furnished with ordinary seats and black- 
boards, but destitue of all apparatus, maps or library, except Webster's 
Dictionary. The school is graded into a * preparatory ' and *high school' 
department. 

A hope is entertained that its prospects will assume a brighter appearance 
by the close of the year. s. s. b. 

A CORRESPONDENT scnds US the following queries. They relate to topioa 
of vital importance to parents, teachers and pupils. We trust to receive 
answers to them in time for publication in the December number of the 
Journal : 

Query. — Is no school at all better than an attempt to teach in miserably 
constructed, miserably located, and densely crowded school-houses? 

Query.— -Suppose a pupil to be pursuing three studies, what part of the 
day may be profitably spent in recitation ? 

Query. — Is it possible to do away with all communications in school ? 
If so, by what means is it to be brought about ? 

Plattevillb has at last taken another good step in the right direction, 
and she may soon expect to be furnished with a good public school-house. 

At the last annual meeting it was voted to raise a tax of $1000, and to 
appropriate (if the Legislature will grant permission) the $1000 coming 
from the State for the purchase of a site, and for commencing the erection 
of a suitable school edifice. Nor will the matter rest until Platteville is fur- 
nished with as good school accommodations as any town in the State, for 
her citizens mean to sustain the reputation they enjoy of carrying forward 
to successful completion whatever they undertake. p. 
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Wb learn that J. J. M. Angear has been engaged as principal of the Ber- 
lin Union School for another year. 

Mr. S. S. Benedict, of Grand Spring, Dane Co., has remored to Hudson, 
8t Croix, Co., and taken charge of the citj schools. 

We learn that a well-attended and interesting teachers* institute was held 
mi Ojnro early in October. We have not seen a copy of the proceedings, 
but understand that a good deal of interest was manifested by parents and 
citizens generally, the evening meetings being largely attended. Mr. J. G. 
McMynn was present two days, and lectured on one of the evenings. 

Ah institute was also held at Sheboygan Falls, in Sheboygan Co., at 
which a good feeling prevailed, but the attendance was not very large on 
«coount of the weather, it being quite rainy. 



BOOK KOTICES. 



▼sLLs' Familiar Sciekce. Familiar science, or the scientific explanation of the 
principles of natural and physical science, and their practical and familiar applica- 
tions to the employments and necessities of common life. Illustrated with upwards 
of one hundred and sixty engravings. By David Wells, A. M. Philadelphia : 
Childa A Peterson, 124 Arch Street New York : Putnam A Co., 321 Broadway. 

For general reading, and as a book of reference, this volume is unsurpassed by any 
work with which we are acquainted. It should be in every family library and on the 
4e8k of every teacher. 

OOKMON Schools of Cihcinnatti. Twenty-eighth Annual Report for the school 
year ending July 6th, 1857, and yarious supplementary documents, exhibiting the 
condition of the schools. 

We learn from this document that there are 240 teachers employed in the public 
schools, whose salaries amount to $103,707 44. Total expenditures on account of 
■chools for the past year, $208,064 65. The following table exhibits the number of 
•hUdren, and the number attending school : 

White youth between 4 and 21 years, ..... 45,160 
Colored " « a « « 1 ggg 

White youth attending district schools, . . . . 12,198 

" " " private " 12,198 

" " not attending any '•----, 432 

There are many raluable suggestions in the reports which comprise a large part of 
the document. We quote from the report of Cyrus Knowlton, Principal of Hugee' 
High School, a paragraph in regard to the mingling of the sexes in the recitation 
room : " The mingling of the sexes in the recitation room has continued to attract 
our attention, in removing from discipline its repulsive harshness, and rendering it 
effective ; in cultivating a firm and manly dependence upon proper principles, without 
detracting any thing from the delicacy so beautiful in the female character ; in check- 
ing the growth of the baser feelings, and inciting both sexes to wider and more solid 
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Mtpiirements, we oontixine to think the plan most beneficial and wholesome in its 
veBults." We shall hereafter present more copious extracts from the able report of Hhm 
nperintendent, Avdbbw J. Rickoff, Esq. 

Tbs Atlaktic Mokthlt. Devoted to literature, art, and politics. Korember, 18ft7. 
Boston : Phillips, Sampson A Co., 13 Winter Street. 

We have reoeiTod from the publishers the first number of this new candidate for itm 
public favor. It is not a fiash j oompend of " light literature/' nor a picture book, 
and therefore may not command the attention of the frivolous, superficial, butterflies 
of fashion, nor secure the regard of overgrown boys and girls, but if in its future it 
shall fulfil the promises given and implied in this first number, we are much mistaken 
in the American mind, if it does not secure an extended patronage, and exert a power- 
ful influence in the realms of literature and art It comprises in its list of contribn» 
tors the names of the ablest and most popular writers of the day, such as W. H. 
Prescott, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Wm. C. Bryant, H. W. Longfellow, John 6. Whit- 
tier, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Gaskellj Ac. 

Por sale by booksellers, periodical dealers and newsmen, at 25 cents a number, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, to subscribers, by the publishers, Messrs. P. B. A €k)., for one 
year, on the receipt of three dollars. 

Advahtages of Colleges. An address delivered before the Philomathean Society 
of Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis., on July 16th, 1857, by Codrtlandt Vanvshs- 

8ELAEB, D. D. 

A pound and able address, presenting with clearness and force the benefits resulting 
to ibdividuals, the community and the Sta4)e, from the establishment of a good 
College. 

TBb Akebican EnrcATOB. A practical monthly journal for the Teacher, the Farmer, 
and the Family. Williak H. Born, Proprietor and Publisher, 346 Broadway, 
New-York. Vol.1. No. 2. October, 1857. 

A new enterprise on a new plan, comprising an educational, an agricultural, and ft 
home department. One feature, " The Spirit of the School Journals," we like very 
much. It consists of condensed extracts from the most important articles in the 
▼arious educational journals of the country. The present number contains a likeness 
of Dr. NoTT, a view of Union College, and a view of the Union School Buildings 
Schenectady, N. Y. Price, 50 cents a year. 
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VUMBHR TWO. 



Ik mjr former article, I alluded to the pecuniary benefits arising from a 
good school-house. Pursuing the plan before my own mind, I shall endea- 
Tor in the present article to illustrate its political value. 

Every true patriot — every lover of his country — looks with pride upon 
whatever advances the interests of popular education. 

Mr. Canning, in reply to the question — By what means an uninterrupted 
succession of men, qualified more or less eminently for the performance of 
united parliamentary and oflBcial duties, is secured ? — says, " We owe it to 
our system of Common Schools and Universities." What is true of the 
schools and universities of England^ is eminently true of the schools of 
America. The perpetuity of our free institutions depends upon the intelli- 
gence and virtue of the sovereign people. The masses must be educated; 
and the higher the degree of intelligence, the more firmly will our Republic 
be enshrined in their affections. The common school, then, must be the 
bulwark of our defence against despotism. It is the corner-stone of our 
national prosperity ; for in the common school must the vast majority of 
our people find their fitting to act the part of free men. The men issuing 
from these schools will be what the schools are, and it needs no argument 
to prove that the schools will be what the school-houses are. This must 
seem as a general rule. It is not to be be denied that a good school-house 
ma/y contain a very poor school. But the public spirit which will manifest 
itself in the erection of a good school-house will diminish the probability 
of such a thing. Nor, on the other hand, would I affirm that no good 
school was ever taught in a poor house, but as before I would^say, the mani- 
fest want of a right public spirit will diminish the probability of such a 
thing. 

Vol. IL U 
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If we would have our nation controlled by a body of unadorned and 
unventilated citizens, we need but lie idle as to all progress in educational 
matters, and leave to the half-qualified and therefore justly half-starved 
pedagogue as quiet possession of the old rickety school-house as the winds 
and restless lads will allow. In our nation's infancy, God raised up men of 
full stature from the log school-houses of our land. As we advance in 
years and strength and wealth, he demands of us better shops for the ela- 
boration of thought and the moulding of mind. What has been is no cri- 
terion for the future. If it were, why allow any advance in mechanic arts, 
or industrial pursuits, or in architecture. 

If our nation be saved from the curse of ignorance and consequent credu- 
lity, our educational interests must keep pace with other interests. The 
log school -house exerted a good healthful influence when and as long as it 
was equal to the residences of the wealthy — when the homes of the pupils 
were log cabins — ^when churches, factories, stores and taverns were but 
uncouth structures, there might have been a charm even about the old 
school-house. It is not so much an absolute as a relative value we would 
contend for. If we would have good, intelligent citizens, they must receive 
their education in houses always healthful, and in proportion to their sur- 
roundings neat and attractive. 

Platteville, Nov., 1857. j. l. p. 



NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Cfontinued from page 155. 

PREAMBLE. 

To elevate the character and advance the interests of the profession of teaching, 
and to promote the cause of popular education in the United States, we, whose names 
are subjoined, agree to adopt the following 

(MrsTiTUTioir. 

Article I. Name.-^Thia association shall be styled the " National Teachers' Aa- 
aocjatlon.'' 

Art. II. Members. — Any gentleman who is regularly occupied in teaching in a 
public or private elementary school, common school, high school, academy or scientific 
school, college or university, or who is regularly employed as a private tutor, as the 
editor of an educational journal, or as a superintendent of schools, shall be eligible to 
membership. 

Applications for admission to membership shall bo made, or referred to the Board 
of Directors, or such committee of their own number as they shall appoint; and all who 
may be recommended by them, and accepted by a majority vote of the members pres- 
ent, shall bo entitled to the privileges of the association, upon paying two dollars and 
signing this constitution. 

Upon the recommendation of the Board of Directors, gentlemen may be elected as 
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honorary members hy a two-tbirds vote of tbe members present, and as sncb sball hare 
all tbe rigbts of regular members except tbuse of voting and bolding office. 

Ladies engaged in teacbing may, on tbe recommendation of tbe Board of Directory 
|»ecome honorary members, and sball tbereby possess tbe rlgbt of presenting, in the 
form of written essays, (to be read by tbe Secretary or any otber member wbom they 
jnay select,) dieir views upon tbe subjeot assigned for discussion. 

Whenever a member of tbis association shall abandon tbe profession of teachings 
•r the business of editing an educational journal, or of superintending schools, he . 
ahall cease to be a member. 

If one member sball be charged by another with immoral or dishonorable condueV 
the charge sball be referred to tbe Board of Directorb, or such a committee as they 
Miall appoint, and if the charge sball be sustained by them, and afterwards by two- 
Hiirds of tbe members present at a regular meeting of the association, the person se 
eharged shall forfeit his membership. 

There shall be an annual fee of one dollar. If any one shall omit paying bis fee 
for four years, his connection with the association shall cease. 

A person eligible to membership, may become a life member by paying, at once, thn 
dollars. 

Art. III. Officer; — The officers of this association sball be a President, twelTe 
Tice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and one Counsellor for each State, Distnel 
or Territory represented in the association. These officers, all of whom sball be 
elected by ballot, a majority of the rotes cast being necessary for a choice, shall con- 
fltitute the Board of Directors, and shall haye power to appoint such committees from 
their own number as they sball deem expedient. 

The President sball preside at all meetings of the association and of the Board of 
Directors, and shall perform such otber duties, and enjoy such privileges as Iby custom 
devolve upon and are enjoyed by, a presiding officer. In his absence, tbe first Vice- 
President in order who is present, shall preside \ and in the absence of all tbe Vice- 
Presidents, a pro tempore chairman shall be appointed on nomination, the Secretary 
putting the question. 

The Secretary sball keep a full and just record of the proceedings of the associatipn 
and of the Board of Directors ; shall notify each member of tbe association or board ; 
shall conduct such correspondence as the directors may assign ; and shall have his 
records present at all meetings of the association and of tbe Board of Directors. In 
his absence a Secretary pro tempore may be appointed. 

The Treasurer shall receive and hold in safe keeping all moneys paid to the Asso- 
elation ; shall expend the same in accordance with tbe votes of the directors or of tbe 
association ; and shall keep an exact account of his receipts and expenditures, with 
Toacbers for tbe latter, which account he sball render to the Board of Directors prior 
to each regular meeting of the assocLition ; ho sbuU also present an abstract thereof 
to tbe association. The Treasurer shall give such bonds for the faithful discharge of 
his duties, as may be required by the Board of Directors. 

The Counsellors shall have equal power with the otber directors in performing the 
duties belonging to the board. 

The Board of Directors sball have power to fill all vacancies in their own body^ 
shall have in charge tbe general interests of tbe association ; shall make all necessary 
arrangements for its meetings ) and shall do all in their power to render it a useful 
and honorable institution. 

Art. IV. Meetingt. — A meeting sball be held in August, 1858, after which the / 
regular meetings shall be held biennially. The place and the precise time of meeting 
•hall be determined by the Board of Directors. 

The Board of Directors shall hold their regular meetings at the place and two bonrt 

/ 



/ 



/ 
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Wfore the time of the assembling of the association, and immediately after the ad- 
jMrnment of the same. Special meetings may be held at such other times and placM 
M the board or the President shall determine. 

Art. V. By-Latot. — By-Laws, not inconsistent with this Constitution, may b« 
adopted by a two- thirds rote of the association. 

Art. VI. Atnendmentt, — This Constitution may be altered or amended at a regular 
meeting, by the unanimous yote of the members present ; or by a two-thirds rote of 
Cm members present, proyiding that the alteration or amendment hare been substan- 
Mally proposed at a preyiouF regular meeting. 

On motion of T. W. Valentine, of New-York, a committee of one from 
•ach State represented in this convention, was appointed by the chair, to 
Dominate a list of ofiQcers, and report at the evening session. 

The following were appointed, viz: Wm. Roberts, of Pennsylvania; 
J. P. Gann, of Georgia ; James Cruikshank, of NewYork ; D. B. Hagar, of 
Massachusetts ; James L. Enos, of Iowa ; N. R. Lynch, of Delaware ; 
J. R. Challen, of Indiana; Thomas Granger, of Illinois; Z. Richards, of 
Dist Columbia ; and J. D. Giddings, of South Carolina. 

The meeting adjourned at five and a half o'clock. 

EvjsNiNG Session. 

The association met at eight o'clock. President Enos in the chair. 

T. W. Valentine, of New- York, was introduced, and read a very able and 
Instructive address, prepared by Prof. Wm. Russell, of Massachusetts, who 
was unable to be present 

This address set forth the importance of this convention to organize an 
association of profesdonal teachers^ that shall be national in its character. 
let. — ^As regards wider and juster views of education, and corresponding 
■lethods of instruction. 2d. — From the establishment of a National Society 
•f Teachers we may justly expect great national benefits. 

The address was full of practical and suggestive ideas. 

James R. Challen, of Indiana, offered the following resolution, which was 
vnanimously adopted : 

Retolved, That the thanks of this association be tendered to Prof. William Russell, 
•f Massachusetts, forthe able and instructive address with which he has favored u< 
«Q this occasion. 

J. F. Cann, of Georgia, from the committee on nomination of officers, 
reported the following : 

For Fresident—Z, Richards, of Washington, D. C. 

Vic€'PresidenU—T. W. Valentine, of New York ; D. B. Hagar, of Mas- 
•ichusetts; Wm. Roberts, of Pennsylvania; J. F. Cann, of Georgia; J. L. 
Knos, of Iowa; T. 0. Taylor, of Delaware; J. R. Challen, of Indiana; 
W. W. Whelan, of Missouri ; P. F. Smith, of South Carolina ; D. Wilkins, 
•f Illinois ; T. Granger, of Indiana ; L. Andrews, of Ohio. 

Secretary, — H. C. Hickok, of Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer.^T, M. Cann, of Delaware. 

Counsellors. —Wm. E. Sheldon, E. Abington, Mass.; J. W. Bulkley, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; P. A. Cregar, Philadelphia, Penn. ; N. R. Lynch, Middle- 
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ton, Del. ; Wm. Morrison, Baltimore, Md. ; 0. C. Knight, Washingtoi^ 
D. C. ; Wm. S. Bogart, Savannah, Ga. ; Wm. T. Lucky, Fayette, Mo. ; A. 
J. Stevens, Des Moines, Iowa ; Wm. H. Wells, Chicago, 111. ; J. Hurlej, 
Richmond, Ind. 

The above list was unanimously elected by ballot. 

Mr. Hickok, of Pennsylvania, returned thanks for ihe honor conferred hj 
the association, but owing to a pressure of other labor, was compelled to 
decline to act as secretary. He nominated J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who also declined for the same reason, and J. W. Bulkley, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., who was unanimously elected to fill that oflBce. 

Mr. Bulkley, of New- York, having been chosen secretary, resigned th« 
oflSce of counsellor, and James Cruikshank, of Albany, N. Y., was elected 
for that State. 

The chair appointed Messrs. Hagar, of Massachusetts, and Bulkley, of 
New York, to escort the president elect to the chair. 

President Richards responded in a neat speech, returning thanks for th« 
honor conferred by the association. 

T. W. Valentine, of New- York, offered the following resolution, whick 
was unanimously adapted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be tendered to the controllers of the 
Pint District of Pennsylvania, for the free use of their room for the meeting of Vbm 
aaBociation, also to those gentlemen of Philadelphia who have contrihuted to defniy^ 
the expenses of this meeting. 

James L. Enos, of Iowa, offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be given to the press generally, and la 
that of Philadelphia especially, for the interest they have taken in reporting tha 
piroceedings of this meeting. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Challen, of Indiana, offered the following resolutions, which wert 
adopted : 

Resolved, That we will stand by this National Teachers' Association ; that we w9 
vpeak of its existence, its progress, its purposes, and its claims upon the pro/eseionsd 
teacher; that we will give reports of the present session to papers published in o«r 
vicinity, and that we will interest the press and the teacher, wherever we have influ- 
ence, to aid in this enterprise, and especially to make its next meeting a HatumtM 
Teachers* Jubilee, 

Resolvedf That Cincinnati be suggested to the Board of Directors as the place ef 
holding the next session of the association. 

Thomas Granger, of Maryland, offered the following resolution, whidb 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association are due, and are hereby tendered la 
the officers of this association for the able and impartial manner in which they haft 
discharged their duties on this occasion. 

After remarks from several members of the association — ^pledging faithful 
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ffiForts in behalf of the enterprise thus auspiciously inaugurated — the asso- 
ciation adjourned to meet at the call of the Board of Directors, in August, 
1858. WM. E. SHELDON, Tem. Sec. 

HEBTIVO or THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the National Teachers' Association, 
Ibe Board of Directors held a meeting. 

Present — Mr. T. W. Valentine, Vice President, in the chair; Messrs. 
Hagar, Enos, Ghallen, Shelden, Oann of Georgia, Whelan, Gruikshank, 
Roberts, Lynch and Bulkley. 

After considerable discussion in relation to the place of meeting for next 
year, it was 

Beeolved, That the association hold its next meeting in Cincinnati, C, on the second 
Wednesday of August, 1858, at 1 o'clock, a. m. 

The board then adjourned to meet at the bookstore of Messrs. H. Gow- 
perthwait & Co., to-morrow (Thursday) at 8 o'clock, a. m. 

Thursday a. m., 8 o'clock. — The board met. Present — Mr. Valentine^ 
Vice President, in the chair ; also, present, Messrs. Hagar, Sheldon, Ghallen^ 
Bnos, Cruikshank, J. F. Cann, D. Wilkins, and J. W. Bulkley. 

Mr. Hagar moved that there be six lecturers appointed for the next meet- 
ing, viz: two from the Southern, two from the Western, one from the 
Middle, and one from the Eastern States. Adopted. 

Mr. Hagar moved that Messrs. Cann, of Georgia; Ghallen, of Indiana; 
Valentine, of New- York ; and Sheldon, of Massachusetts, be a committee 
lo secure lecturers from their respective districts. Adopted. 

Mr. Cruikshank moved that a committee be appointed to prepore a list ol 
subjects for discussion at the next meeting, and that gentlemen be appointed 
to open the discussions. Adopted. 

Mr. Cruikshank, of New- York; Taylor, of Delaware; Enos, of Iow:a; 
W. H. Baker, of Georgia ; and Hagar, of Massachusetts, were appointed 
said committee. 

Mr. Hagar moved that a committee be appointed to collect educational 
statistics of the country, and report at the next meeting of the association. 
Adopted. 

Betolvtd, That said eommittee he composed of one from each State and Territory. 

Adopted. 

The following gentlemen constitute the committee, viz : Messrs. D. B. 
Hagar, Jamaica Plains, Mass. ; M. Woolson, Portland, Me. ; D. H. Sanborn, 
Hopkinton, N. H. ; G. Pease, Burlington, Vt. ; J. Kingsbury, Providence^ 
B. I. ; G. Northend, New Britain, Gt ; A. Wilder, New York City ; L 
Peckham, Newark, N. J. ; J. P. Wickersham, Millersville, Pa. ; T. M. Cann, 
Wilmington, Del. ; J. N. McJilton, Baltimore, Md. ; Z. Richards, District of 
Columbia; J. Binford, Richmond, Va. ; G. H.Wiley, Raleigh, N. C. ; 0. Q. 
Hessinger, Charleston, S. C. ; B. Mallon, Savannah, Ga. ; S. I. C. Swezey, 
Marion, Ala. ; D. McConnell, Florida ; Mr. Miss. ; D. B, Slosson, Baton 
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Kouge, La. ; T. Fanning, Nashville, Tenn. ; J. B. Dodd, Lexington, Ky. ; 
W. T. Lucky, Fayette, Mo. ; I. Mayhew, Lansing, Mich. ; L. Andrews, 
Gambier, Ohio ; G. B. Stone, Indianapolis, lud. ; D. Wilkins, Bloomington, 
El. ; J. G. McMynn, Racine, Wis. ; J. L. Enos, Cedar Rapids, Iowa ; J. 
Denman, San Francisco, Cal. ; W. Baker, Austin, Texas ; E. D. Neil, St 
Paul, Minn. ; M. Oliphant, Kansas. 

Mr. Gann mored that A. J. Rickoff, of Cincinnati, Ohio, be a committee, 
in connection with the several Counsellors, to secure a reduction of fare oa 
the steamboat and rail road lines leading to Cincinnati, for the next meeting 
of the association. Adopted. 

Betolved, That Mr. Rickoff be appointed Chairmaii of the Local Committee, to make 
the neoewary arrangements for the next meeting, and that he select his own associate! 
for said committee. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Cruikshank moved that the several educational journals of the coun- 
try be requested to publish the proceedings of the convention, and of the 
Board of Directors. Adopted. 

Mr. Hagar, as chairman of the committee on statistics, was authorized to 
print and circulate a circular, in relation to this subject, at the expense of 
the board. 

The Secretary also was authorized to print and circulate such notices, 
circulars and other papers as may be necessary in the discharge of his duties. 

The thanks of the board were unanimously tendered to Messrs. Cow- 
perthwait & Co., for facilities granted to the board in its sessions ; also, for 
books of record presented to the association and the board. 

]£nutes approved. 

Adjourned sine die. J. W. BULELET, Sec. 



Imperishabilitt of Good Examples. — The following eloquent passage oc- 
curs in Edward Everett^s great oration : 

" To be cold and breathless — to feel and speak not — this is not the end 
of existence to the men who have breathed their spirit into the institutions 
of their country, who have stamped their characters on the pillars of the 
age, who have poured their hearths blood into the channels of the public 
prosperity ; tell me, ye who tread the sods of yon sacred height, is Warren 
dead? Can you^not still see htm, not pale and prostrate, the blood of his 
gallant heart pouring out of his ghastly wound, but moving resplendent 
over the field of honor, with the rose of heaven upon his cheek and the fire 
of liberty in his eye? Tell me, ye who make your pious pilgrimage to the 
shades of Vernon, is Washington indeed shut up in that cold and narrow 
house? That which made these men, and men like these, cannot die. The 
hand that tmced the charter of Independence, is indeed motionless; the 
eloquent lips that sustained it are hushed, but the lofty spirits that con- 
ceived, resolved and maintained it, and which alone, to such men, * make it 
life to live,' these cannot expire : 

' These shall resist the empire of decay, 
When time is o'er and worlds have passed away; 

Gold in the dust the perished heart may lie, 
Bat that which warmed it once can never die/ " 
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THE MOUNTAINS OF LIFE. 



BT JAMBB 6. OLABK. 

There 's a land far awaj, 'mid the stars we are told, 

Where ihoy know not the sorrows of Time, — 
Where the pure waters wander thro' Tallies of gold, 

And lifo is a treasure sublime : 
'Tis the land of oar God, 'tis the home of the soul, 
Where the ages of splendor eternally roll — 
Where the way-weary traveler reaches his goal. 
On the evergreen Mountains of Life. 

Our gaze cannot soar to that beautiful land. 

But our visions have teld of its bliss, 
And our souls by the gale from its gardens are fanned, 

When we faint in the deserts of this ; 
And we sometimes have longed for its holy repose. 
When our spirits were torn with temptations and woes, 
And we've drank from the tide of the river that flows 

From the evergreeen Mountains of Lifo; 

! the stars never tread the blue Heavens at night, 

But we think where the ransomed have trod, — 
And the day never smiles from his palace of light. 

But we feel the bright smile of our God ; 
We are traveling homeward thro' changes and gloom, 
To a kingdom where pleasures unceasingly bloom. 
And our guide t« the glory that shines thro' the tomb. 
From the evergreen Mountains of Life. 



From the British Mother's Journal. 
PUSHING ON.— A PLEA FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

" Push him on, Mr. Lee — push him on ; that is all you have got to do. 
I don't mind terms; only you push him on» and keep him well up to the 
mark. And don't he afraid of giving him plenty of lessons, Mr. Lee ; he's 
a clever, active boy, and that's the only way of keeping him out of mischief. 
No use sending children to school to idle their time away — that's my view 
of the case. Education is a fine thing, Mr. Lee — a very fine thing — and I 
mean Frank to be a scholar. Hard work and plenty of it — that was the 
way when I was a boy. I was kept at it morning, noon [^nd night ; and see 
what it has done for me. Yes, Mr. Lee, push him on, and I shall be proud 
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of him some day." And having thus given his view of the case, Mr. Den- 
ton took up his hat, and, wishing the teacher good morning, went to hii 
warehouse. 

Mr. Denton was a wealthy merchant in the town of H , a man very 

much looked up to and respected — a man who paid the best price for every- 
thing, and consequently expected the best article ; no better material in all 
the county than that which came into his mill to be manufactured; no 
better goods to be met with anywhere than those turned out of his ware- 
house at H . He also paid the best price for education, and in conse- 
quence expected the best article, and plenty of it too. No advocate he for 
sending children to schools where they left at four o'clock, and had holidays 
three times a week. He was quite right when he said that education had 
done a great deal for him. *'Hard work, and plenty of it," had luid the 
foundation of his present standing ; it had placed him at the head of one 

of the most flourishing concerns in H ; it had moulded his rough, tirm 

nature into a form somewhat more befitting the elegancies of the sphere in 
which he moved — to use his own word, it had "made a man of bim." 
What should it not do for the delicate, excitable, sensitive little Frank, was 
a question not yet answered. 

" Now, my dear, where are your books ? You must work hard to-night, 
for we are late with tea, and if you don't mind you will not have your 
lessons ready for Mr. Lee by to-morrow morning." 

" Oh, mamma, mayn't I just go into the garden a little first, it does look 
80 fine, and I haven't had time to go in all day. MaynH I go in, mamma f" 

" No, my dear ; you must wait till the lessons are done. You know yon 
must push on, and have them perfectly done. Lessons first and play after- 
wards, you know — that is the way to be a scholar." 

Frank looked with a sigh at the grass-plot, and his hoop, lying so tempt- 
ingly there, under the elm tree ; then, fetching his books out of the hall, 
and cleaning his slate, he commenced operations. 

** What lessons have you to-night, dear ? " 

" English history, mamma ; and parsing, geography and composition, and 
Latin grammar, and French verbs, and then this sum in fractions to prove I" 
and the little fellow sighed again, and looked at his hoop. There was no 
play to-night, at any rate. 

** There, I think I know it now," said he ; and laying his tiny hand on 
the page, so as to hide the words, he began to recite his geographical lesson. 
The reader will not be surprised to learn his childish pronunciation of the 
alien words was such as Mr. Lee's German professor would hardly havo 
commended ; neither will we inquire too impertinently into the value and 
permanence they conveyed : 

" *The Thuringian states comprise the grand duchy of Sacksen Weimar 
Eisanach, the three Sachsen duchies of Coburg Gotho, Meiningen, and 
Altenburg, the two Heus principalities of Greitz and Schleitz, and the two 
8chwarzenburg principalities of Rudulstadt and Sondershausen. Their 
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united arias are 5,934 square miles, with a population of 970,000.' There, 
Vm glad I've done with that. Now for the sum." 

For awhile nothing was heard but the scratching of the pencil, and a 
gentle rustling sound, as the breeze blew the long flower-starred jasmine 
branches across the window. 

*^ Oh, mamma, my head does ache ; can't I finish this sum to-morrow, or 
ask Mr. Lee to excuse it?'* 

*'No, dear; it must be done. You know papa wishes you to ptish an^ 
and learn as much as you can." And Mrs. Denton put another leaf into hw 
Berlin work, and went on with "Queechy." 

The little fingers closed over the pencil once more, and the sleepy eyes 
bent down on their task. But time conquers most things ; and when eight 
O^clock struck the last lesson was mastered, the last verb learned, the last 
Uae consirued ; and, with a languid ^^ Oood-night, mamma," and a confused 
conglomeration of Sachsen duchies, verbs, fractions, parts of speech, and 
Latin numbers, Frank w^nt up stairs to bed. 

'^ Lessons all prepared ?" said Mr. Denton, as he came in from business, 
and stretched himself in the great easy chair. 

" Yes, all of them. Don't you think, my dear, Mr. Lee pushes Frank on 
% little too fast ? You know he is but a child yet— not nine years old — and 
he does not seem well ; besides " 

" Nonsense, my dear, nonsense. "Why, when I was a boy, I did twice as 
much. I mean to ask Mr. Lee next quarter about his learning Greek. He's 
a clever child, and it's a pity he should not be kept up to the mark ; besides, 
you know, he'll never get on when he goes to the grammar school without 
a good knowledge of the classics, and I'm determined to make a scholar of 
him — nothing like keeping children up to the mark." 

So the subject passed. Mr. Denton was away on business all day, and 
when he came home Frank was generally gone to bed, so he did not notice 
the heavy eye and flushed cheek, nor the pale forehead and trembling hand ; 
he only knew that his little boy had begun to construe Caesar and work 
sums in fractions, that he had taken the first prize in history, and could 
match his compositions with those of the biggest boy in the school ; he was 
going to be a scholar, a credit to the family, as Mr. Denton had made up 
his mind he should be, and that was quite sufficient. 

V From the centre A, at the distance A B, describe the circle B C D," 
murmured little Frank, as the tides of sleep drove back life's weeds and 
and pebbles on the bright shores of dreamland. Yes, 7^ was "pushing on ;* 
but where f That was another question altogether. 

Mrs. Dale, the lady who lived at the cottage a little beyond Mr. Denton's 
was also a woman who had her own views of education, and always paid 
the best price for it. She expected the best article too, though not so par- 
ticular as Mr. D. about having plenty of it. So, though Harry Dale was 
more than eight years old, he never went to school more than two hours in 
a day, and the rest of the time was spent in roving with his mamma and 
sisters through the glens, and woods, and meadows that cluster so closely 
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round the town of H , gathering wild flowers, ferns, and mosses, and 

arranging them in vases at home (Mrs. Dale was not so fastidious as some 
ladies are about having flowers littering the parlor,) learning their names 
the while, or examining their delicate structure, and listening with eager 
interest, as his mamma told him stories of distant lands, their trees, and 
birds, and flowers, and then led him on from this to the kind and loving 
Father who gave the forest its glowing tints, the birds their voices of music, 
and all nature its loveliness. 

People laughed at Mrs. Dale for calling this education, and expatiated 
largely on the folly of parents who sent their children to school only a quar- 
ter of the time, and yet paid full terms. Divers were the shrewed predic- 
tions as to the harvest which would be reaped from a seed-time so irregular, 
afid many the far-seeing hints which were dropped on the subject. " They 
knew what would come of such vagaries." *' Talk of educating children in 
fields and meadows — such nonsense." **Sure to make the boy idle and 
useless." But Mrs. Dale went quietly on ; she had her own views of the 
case, and acted according to them. So at eight years of age Harry had 
never seen the inside of a Latin grammar ; could not, for the life of him, 
have got further than the second column of the multiplication table ; was 
ignorant of geography, except from his mamma's conversations and the 
stray books he had picked up on the parlor table ; parsing, dates and dicta- 
tion were strange words to him ; and he know nothing of French, save from 
the little songs Mrs. Dale sometimes sang to him, with an accent so pure 
and true. But Harry had a fresh, bright, intelligent soul within him. He 
would listen, with quick appreciation, as you told him of the wonders of 
nature and art, of the great men who lived in distant ages, of the Strang* 
inventions of genius, and the noble results worked out by patience and 
perseverence. He was learning to enjoy life, that when time came he might 
use it wisely and well. There was rich pron^ise of future energy and vigor 
in those clear, honest eyes of his, the firm bounding step, the guileless, 
ansuspecting confidence, the fearless innocence with which his glance met 
yours — ^promise which after years failed not to realize. 

So much for Harry Dale. And the pushing on — whither had that 
tended ? There was another grave in the H cemetery, and the neigh- 
bors, as they read on the marble head-stone fhe touching inscription, *^Aged 
sUven years^^^ said, " Very astonishing, isn't it, how soon these clever 
children always die ! " 



Practical Education. — ^There is no greater want of the present day, than 
that our experienced teachers should give through the medium of the press, 
their modes of teaching, and illustrating the various sciences, in order that 
beginners in the profession may be fiirnished with a safe guide to success. 
Experience can sometimes be attained without experiment, which with th« 
tyro, is at best dangerous to his own and his pupils' future. Will not our 
correspondents give us the result of their labors in the school-room?— 
IT. T. Teacher. 
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SHEBOYGAN COUNTY TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION. 



PROCXXDIirGS OF THIRD UEBTIKO. 

Sheboygan Falls, Oct. 16th, 1857. 

The association met at 10 a. m.^ agreeably to notice. Few members being 
present, in consequence of the inclemency of the weather, the exercises 
were not conducted according to programme. 

On motion of Mr. D. J. Holmes, J. B. Pradt was appointed President, and 
E. L. Bissell, Secretary ^ro tern. 

On motion, Mr. McMynn, of Racine, was invited to take charge of a drill 
exercise in Arithmetic ; after which the association adjourned to half-past 
1, p. m. 

Half-past One o'clock, p. m. 

Association met, and the Executive Committee reported the programme 
of business, which, on motion, was laid on the table, pro tern. 

On motion, the association resolved itself into a Teachers' Meeting for 
the afternoon, under charge of Mr. McMynn. Exercises were conducted in 
Spelling, Reading, Mental Arithmetic and Grammar ; connected with which 
were discussions upon the methods of teaching those branches. 

The weather continuing very inclement, it was, on motion, and after some 
discussion, voted to hold no evening session ; whereupon the association 
adjourned to 9 oVlock the next day. 

Second Day. 

Association met at 9 o'clock. Prayer by Rev. J. B. Pradt 

Minutes of the Secretary were read and approved. 

Executive Committee reportcfd a prograknme for the morning. 

W. 0. Butler, acting Treasurer, reported the association 25 cents in hii 
debt Report accepted. 

The Librarian being absent, Mr. Pradt reported for him ; when, on mo- 
tion, it was voted to re-distribute the books among the members. 

On motion, the association proceeded to ballot for Vice-President, thai 
office being vacant. 

N. C. Farnsworth. President, appeared and took the chair. 

On motion, the balloting for Vice-President was suspended till the consti- 
tution was read and new members were enrolled ; when, the balloting being 
resumed, W. 0. Butler was, on the second ballot, declared elected. 

The chair proceeded to appoint the following committees : 

On Unfinished Business — Messrs. Holmes and Barrows, and Miss Gerrels. 

On Resolutions — Messrs. Pradt and 0. B. Briggs, and Miss Bissell. 

On Criticisms — Mr. Pradt and Misses Ross and Wheeler. 

To obtain Members — Messrs. Butler and S. H. Briggs, and Miss Breed 

W. 0. Butler read an Essay on *^ The Conditions affecting Intellectual 
Progresi.^^ 
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Association then discussed the late act of the Legislature, making provi- 
sion for normal instruction in academies and colleges. Remarks were made 
bj Messrs. Pradt, Butler and Holmes, when, on motion, the discussion was 
gaspended, to be resumed at the call of the Executive Committee. 

An Essay was then read by Miss Emily Gerrels ; subject, ** Doe9 Study 
injure the Health f" 

An exercise was then conducted in Mental Arithmetic by Mr. Holmes (in 
place of Mr. W. E. Cady, who had been appointed, but was absent) ; after 
which, the methods of teaching long division were discussed. 

On request of the chairman of those committees, Rev. Mr. Can field was 
added to the Committee on Resolutions, and Mrs. H. N. Smith to the Com- 
mittee on Criticism. 

The Committee qn Criticism made a report, which gave rise to some 
pleasant discussion. 

Committee on Resolutions reported the following : 

Be9olvedf That more attention should be paid to the character and regulations of 
amusements in our schools. 

On motion, the Chair called upon the members to speak five minutes each, 
whereupon Messrs. Holmes, Pradt and Butler, and Miss Bissell, made re- 
marks ; when the resolution was adopted. 
Executive Committee reported a programme for the afternoon. 
The Committee on Criticism again reported, and the association adjourned 
to li o'clock, p. m. 

Half-past One o'clock, p. m. 
Association met, and an Essay was read by Miss E. L. Bissell ; subject, 
•' Why toe need Female SchooUy Brief remarks were made upon the sub- 
ject of the Essay by Rev. Mr. Canfield and others. 
An Essay was then read by Miss E. Lundegreen. 

Mr. C. H. Briggs conducted an exercise in Geography, and Map-Drawing 
and other methods of teaching Geography were then discussed. 

The subject of Physiology being next in order, suggestive remarks were 
made, at the call of the Chair, by various members, particularly upon the 
proper ventilation of school-rooms and the efiect of continuous reading and 
Btudy upon the eyes and brains of young pupils. 
D. J. Holmes read an Essay; subject, ** Higher Branches^ 
The association then took up the subject of instruction in Natural History 
in public schools. Remarks were made by various members upon the 
moral and intellectual benefits of the study ; and some suggestions were 
offered by Miss Palmer and others in regard to the collection and preserva- 
tion of insects, birds, &c. 

On motion, Mrs. H. N. Smith was requested to make suggestions in regard 
to laying out grass-plots in school-house enclosures, and the transplanting 
of trees, shrubs, &c. 

Committee on Criticism again reported, when the association adjourned 
to T p. m. 
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Eyeniko Session. 
Association met according to adjournment. 
The Committee on Resolutions reported the following : 

Besolvedy That the late act of the Legislature, proriding for normal instmetioii lb 
•alleges and academies, is insufficient to meet the wants of the schools. 

After some remarks by Geo. S. Graves, Esq., and others, the resolutioii 
was adopted. 
The following resolution was then presented : 

Mesolvedf That the Legislature should provide for the establishment of a system of 
STormal Schools. 

The resolution was discussed by Messrs. Pradt, Graves, Holmes, Fams- 
worth and Canfield ; when Mr. Graves offered the following amendment : 

Jieeolvedf That the Legislature ought to devote the whole income of the School iViiMl 
lo the support of teachers for our common schools. 

Both the amendment and the resolution were lost; whereupon the follow- 
ing resolution was offered and adopted : 

Rtsolvedf That Teachers Institutes* should be encouraged by legislative aid. 

Adjourned to 9 o'clock, next day. 

Third Day. 

Association met at 9, a. m., Rev. Mr. Canfiield in the chair, who opened 
the exercises with prayer. 

Minutes were read and approved. 

On motion, the number of teachers present was ascertained, and reported 
to be twenty-seven. 

On motion of Mr. Holmes, 

Eeeolvedf That some member of the association visit each district in the county^ and 
•btain information and statistics in regard to the schools, and that the Secretary fur- 
nish forms for the purpose, and receive the returns and report the same at the nezi 
meeting. 

Whereupon various members vohmtecred to serve in the foregoing capa- 
city. 

Committee on Unfinished Business presented the following resolution, 
which had been laid over for future discussion at the meeting in February 
last: 

Resolvedf That this association is in favor of the creation of the office of County 
'0operintendent of Schools. 

After remarks by Messrs. Pradt, W. E. Cady, Holmes, Butler, Gerrels^ 
J. H. Cady, and Canfield, the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Gerrels then conducted an exercise in Written Arithmetic. 

On motion, the Executive Committee were requested to call the next 
meeting of the association at Greenbush. 

On motion, the 5th article of the constitutioa was so altered as to require 
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the Executive Committee to " arrange business for all meetings," instead of 
the "annual meeting" merely. 

Mr. Pradt resigned as member of the Executive Committee, and Mr. M. 
H. Flint was appointed to fill his place. 

The Treasurer reported a balance of $8.26 in his hands. Eeport accepted. 

The Committee on Eesolutions reported the following, which were adopted: 

Bfolvedf That every teacher is recommended to give moral iiistraction every day in 
•ehool. 

JSesolvedf That the State Superintendent be desired to request District Clerks to 
allow teachers to attend Coanty Institutes, without requiring them to make up for 
lost time. 

ReBolvedf That this association tender their thanks to Mr. J. Q. MeMynn, for assist- 
ance during part of the session. 

The thanks of the association were tendered to Capt. D. A. Reed, for the 
presentation of a copy of Colton's Gazetteer of the World ; and to Mr. 
Pradt, for a volume containing reports of the State Superintendent and 
County Superintendents in Pennsylvanio, for 1856. 

On motion, by Mr. Holmes, Messrs. Pradt, Holmes and Butler were ap- 
pointed a committee to draft resolutions, on occasion of the decease of 
Sumner L. Pearce, late member of this association. 

On motion, voted to extend to the citizens of Sheboygan Palls thanks for 
their cordial hospitality to the members of the association during the session. 

On motion, the Secretary pro tern, was requested to revise and prepare 
the minutes for publication in the " Sheboygan Journal," the "Evergreen 
City Times," and the "Wisconsin Journal of Education.** 

On motion, the President was invited to address the association. 

After prayer by Rev. Mr. Pradt, and the singing of the doxology, the 
association adjourned sine die, 

N. C. FARNSWORTH, Preset 

E. L. BissEL, Sec. pro tern. 



Boston Schools. — The Boston public schools have 23,749 pupils, whose 
average cost of tuition for the last five years was $14.41. For the preceed- 
ing five years, (from 1845 to 1850,) the average cost was $15.45. The net 
expenditures of the city during the year, for carrying on the public schools, 
including the repairs of the buildings, salaries, furniture, fuel, and all inci- 
dental expenses of the same, amounted to $291,406.28. The whole expen- 
diture on account of schools amounted to $411,130.08. The appropriations 
for the schools for the financial year 1 850-7 arc as follows : Salaries of 
instructors, $228,000 ; incidental expenses, $57,000 ; repairs, alterations, 
and improvement of the school-houses, $40,000. Total appropriation, 
$335,000. 
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From the Ohio Journal of Education. 
A COURSE OP COMPOSITION. 

In the July number of the Journal, we inconsiderately promised to pre- 
sent an outline of a Course of Composition, adapted, in our judgment, to 
Classified or Graded Schools. With some diffidence, we now proceed to 
do so. 

It has been remarked that there is danger of empiricism in education. 
This is too true. There is also equal danger of speculatism^ if I may be 
pardoned the barbarism. AH educational methods need to be subjected to 
the acttial test of the school-room before their absolute correctness can be 
predicated. In general an-angement they may be correct ; in detail, very 
faulty. The inventer of a mower, or reaper, is obliged to submit his work 
to trial. What seemed to him an undoubted success, often proves a com- 
parative failure. Difficulties, hitherto unseen, are now detected and obvia- 
ted ; improvement after improvement is added, until finally his efforts are 
orowned with success. So in education. All true methods must be the 
joint results of theory and practice. For the truth is, there are very many 
"lodged spots," hidden hummocks, bogs and stones, in the educational 
field. The following is, therefore, presented for trial : 

COURSE OF COMPOSITION. 

FIRST STEP : FIRST READER SCHOLARS. 

Letter-Making^ by the use of slates and blackboard. Instruction and 
copies upon board ; first in print, and then in script characters. Short and 
diversified exercises. 

SECOND step: second reader scholars. 

Word-MaTdng, — This exercise might include — 1. The copying of Special 
Lessons on slates. The writing of the names of familiar objects in the 
school -room ; the names of the diftierent kinds of food, of trees, of flowers, 
of birds, of insects, &c. (See " Object Lessons," Cin. Schools, page 157 of 
Journal. 3. The writing of the names of brothers and sisters, of play- 
mates ; then the names of persons, with the common titles of Miss, Mr., 
Mrs., Esq., Dr., Rev., Hon., M. C, M. A., B. A., D. D., LL. D., etc. 
gg* Special attention should he given to the correct use of capitals^ and^ 
aUOy the use of the period after abbreviated names. 4. The copying of 
paragraphs or verses, important maxims, the Ten Commandments, etc. 

THIRD step: THIRD READER SCHOLARS. 

Sentence-MaMng. — This exercise may include— 1. The writing of short 
sentences, expressing the use, quality, etc., of the familiar objects, whose 
names were written in the First Step. (See " Object Lessons.") 2. The 
writing of sentences, including certain words, previously selected by Teach- 
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•r. 3. The wriUnji; of sentences, dictated by Teacher, containing the more 
common abbreviations. (Rxample: John Lucas died on the 10th injL) 
4. The writing of all requests made to the Teacher ; also short notes to 
persons, containing a single wish or request 5. The correcting or rewrit- 
ing of sentences incorrectly written. 6 The writing of brief letters ; pro- 
perly dating, directing, addressing and subscribing them. 

rouBTH stbp: fourth rbadsr scholars. 

Sentence- Chrouping, or the arranging of sentences so as to make a dta- 
eription, or narrative. This may inclnde — 1. The writing of letteitu 
{#* Great attention should thus early he given to this sulsject % The 
writing of brief narratives or anecdotes, related by the Teacher or some 
scholar. 8. The writing of brief descriptions, suggested by questions. 
(See Brookfield^s First Book in Composition.) 4. Fhe changing of verses 
of simple poetry into prose, etc. 

So far, the chief object should be to impart the ability to produce a cor- 
rect manuscript — to thoroughly drill the scholar in the elementary prinei- 
pies of written language. 

nrrH step: fifth readbr scholars. 

Composition Proper^ or the discussion of themes^ in which InycntioD, 
Arrangement and Style largely enter. Didactic, persuasive and argument- 
ative writings are included under this head. A more extended analysis ef 
this step is unnecessary. It is fully presented in the common works en 
English Composition, or Rhetoric. 

The above is a mere skeleton or outline of the subject; the skillfbl 
Teacher can easily fill it out The adoption of this, or a better Course ef 
of Composition, securing a complete division of lalor, is, in our judgment, 
greatly needed. Between the different grades of school, early instruction 
in this important and useful branch of education, is now sadly neglected. 

Portsmouth. B. E. Whitb. 



THE EDUCATOR VS. THE TEACHER. 

Thb educator draws out latent powers. — The teacher puts in a given task. 

The educator considers, the worse the material, the greater skill in work- 
ing it. — ^The teacher does his task, and charges the material with the result 

The educator knows his subject to be infinite, and is always learning 
himself to put old things in a new form. — The teacher thinks he knows his 
Bubject, and finds it more irksome every day. 

The educator thinks nothing done till the food he gives his pupils h 
digested and craved for. — The teacher thinks everything done when he has 
poured out something before them. 

The educator encourages.— -The teacher furnishes. 

ToL. IL 13 
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The educator has faith in great principles. — The teacher is the slave of 
liitle vexations. 

The educator is a boj amongst boys in heart ; in judgment a man. — Th% 
teacher has the hardness of a man, with the want of thought of a boj. 

The educator in punishing, considers what is best, not what is desenred. 
The teacher applies a fixed penalty. 

The educator deals in exhortation and hope. — The teacher in truisms and 
lamentation. 

The educator is animated bj a high and true ideal, towards which he lA 
•«Ter finding some response, even in apparent failures. — The teacher^s ideal is 
a shallow dream of selfish success, the non-realization of which leaves him 
Jtpathetic and querelous in his work, sceptical of goodness, hardened in his 
own opinions, and closed against improvement 

The educator, as he believes in bin principles and rules, earnestlj strives 
to be the best example of them himself. 

Unpunctuality makes authority grating. 

Little charges make authority contemptible. 

Little interferences make it hateful. — GUrieal Jowmak 



Yvt the Jonrnal of Edaoation. 
PRATER FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Did you ever hear any ? The Clergy think prayer in public schools well 
•enough, but prayer for them who can bear ? which of them practices f 
Who understands a moiety of the supplication for ** institutions of learn- 
ing** to have reference to these? Is this oversight, or wilful evasion? Do 
the reverend gentlemen fear mentioning public schools in a church prayer 
will be called sectarianism ? Do they fear it may be called ** meddling with 
politics;" or is there some secret, heavenly propriety for the oversight 
which the clergy alone perceive ? Is it impudence to ask ? Is it not as wiso 
to pray a good institution higher as a bad institution lower ? 

Prayer for colleges are regular and zealous. — In fact, men of letters havo 
have been coaxed by prizes to write their importance into notice. 

While they contain unction, juice, pudulum for colleges, is it possible 
they are unfit for common schools ? 

Are prayers mere red-herrings which cure Englishmen but kill French- 
men? 

Ethically considered, a good day-school and a good Sunday-school are a 
" distinction without a difference." Clerically considered, they seem as un- 
like as a horse chesnut and a chesnut horse. 

Shebotgan. d. i, K. 
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ll«om the NormftL 
SCHKMK8 OF MENTAL TRAINING. 

There are at loast four distinct methods of training the mind; all of 
idiich should be combined, in order to make a well- stored, systematic, inde- 
pendent, and ready scholar. 

Acquisition. — The first of these is Aequisition. Many teachers seem to 
suppose this is all. They urge their pupils, by every incentive in their 
power, to acquire large quantities of words from books. Grammar, Geo- 
graphy, " Arithmetic rules," can be recited by whole classes, from one end 
of the book to the other. Yet scholars m«y be less logical, less inclined to • 
inyestigate for themselves, less able to express their own thoughts in their 
own language, than before the stuffing process commenced. 
. Acquisition is essential to the full development of the mind, undoubtedly. 
But let it be the acquisition of ideas, rather than words; of principles, 
rather than rules ; the power to retain truths and its relations, rather than 
look enunciations of formulas and dogmas. 

Generalization. — ^The second method of mental training is OeneralUa* 
iion. Books are, for the most part, systematically arranged, as the author 
■opposes; though many are wretchedly botched in this particular. The 
student, however, is not led to see and appreciate this system, or want of 
system, as the case may be, in the general arrangement of the work, and in 
the more minute details of the several subjects embraced. His attention is 
seldom called to the fact, that there is any system in science, any where ; 
and much less, even by good teachers, generally so called, is the pupil 
required to systematize a subject for himself. The teacher does not gene- 
ralize, or systematize ; he takes books as he finds them, knowing no more 
of his advancement in the subject than is indicated by the number of pages 
he has passed over. Hence the necessity of book-marks for such a teacher. 
Bat will he train his pupils any better than himself? Let such a teacher 
set himself to work, and make out Outlines of all the branches in which 
be is engaged, and fill up those outlines as he proceeds with the subjects, 
carrying out a logical and symmetrical arrangement to the most minute 
particular. After having thus systematized the ideas of his Text-Book, 
and the kindred ideas of other books pertaining to the subject, let him 
generalize the results of his own observation and experience. Thus, he 
learns to make the necessary connection between his books and his life, 
between dogmas and facts, between verbal images and material objects. 
He will then have such a Geography, Grammar, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, as he can obtain from no book-store, and to him, as I conceive, 
immensely more valuable. But if the teacher ceases to be a parrot, and 
begins to use his reason, by pursuing such a course, why not train his 
pupils in the same manner. Such a teacher, such a scholar, thus trained, 
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has a place for every f^ict, phenomena, experiment and theory. IJis know- 
ledge, so cared for, is ready for use — conies when called for : he knows, 
indeed, where to c«ll for it, and when ; and how to apply it when it comes. 
He now acquires with vastly more ease, and incomparably greater profit 
Having Knowledge generalized, one truth is a representative for innumer- 
able other truths. Identities, similarities, differences and contrasts, the 
mind loves to seek after, and easily retains. These afford increasing satis- 
faction, and diminish, or dissipate the burden, which otherwise clogs the 
memory, and paralyzes thought. 

Investigation. — The third method of mental training is Inventigatum, 
A teacher «r scholar who has been trained in generalizing, will almost 
'necessarily become an original and independent observer, investigntor, and 
thinker. He ceases to answer, when called upon for a reason, a proof, or 
demonstration — ** It is so in the book.** The ipw dixit of a book, so far 
from satisfying him, wakes up in his soul a desire to know rather than to 
remember. He seeks to satisfy that desire by consulting other books, 
observing nature, or studying the objects themselves, instead of the books 
which describe them. He observes, he experiments^ he reasons, he 
THINKS. He learns to apply his knowledge to the common and uncom- 
mon affairs of life ; to see the truths of science at every turn, in every 
object, in every association with other minds, in every operation of his own. 
Truth is thus puriBed as well as increased ; dross is separated in the furnace 
of observation and experience; it shines with new and increased brilliancy 
from the polish acquired by application and use. 

Communication. — The fourth method of Mental Training is Communiea^ 
tion. The scholar may have acquired vast stores of knowledge, nnd indeed 
accustomed his mind to systematic activity in acquiring, classifying, and 
investigating ; yet, from want of suitable and sufficient training in the 
communication of his knowledge to others, be utterly inefficient as a 
teacher, public speaker or writer. 

Communication then should commence with early training. The use of 
the pen for the expression of thought should be its first use, with all child- 
ren. The ready and accurate enunciation of one's own thoughts should 
surely form an indispensable element in the training of Teachers, Lawyers, 
and Clergymen. 

The plans of training scholars in the art and power of communicating 
their own thoughts in a coherent and impressive manner, are numerous. 
All these plans should aim at clear and logical thinking. There is no evi- 
dence of systematic and correct thought, aside from its form of expression 
in being communicated to others. Nowhere in all the range of the mental 
and moral, is the saying of our blessed Lord, ** Tt is more blessed to give 
than to receive," more pertinent than in this particular of communicating, 
rather than in being satisfied with acqniHng, alone. Of the many plans 
adopted for securing logical thinking, and impressive writing and speaking, 
I shall notice but a few : 

1. Questions and Answers. They should never be relied on, to any 
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great extent ; but may be used in connection with other plans, with judg- 
ment and skill, as an efficient means of arousing and directing thought, and 
ttimulntidg its correct and forcible expression. Too often thequestion-nnd- 
answer method prevents any improvement in communicating, and exhibits 
a teacher as poorly trained as his scholars. 

2. Topic- System. The plan of assigning topics to scholars in recita- 
tions for them to discuss, requiring preparation on the whole lesson for such 
discussion, has been adopted with favorable results. It may commence 
with young scholars, they being prompted and guided in part by questions. 

3. Repobtino by means of Octlines. Aside from the general lesson, 
a special subject may be assigned to an individual, who is expected to 
report to the class, with or without the outline on the blackboard. The 
outline is first furnished by the teacher to the class, who copy it into their 
note-books in systematic order, with other outlines. Any scholar to whom 
A subject is assigned, is expected to give his report "without notes," and to 
deliver it in as connected and interesting a manner as is possible for him. 
At the conclusion of his report, brief criticism follows, on the spelling, 
pronunciation^ definitions, arrangement, demonstrations, etc., by the schol- 
ars; the teacher closing with any additional corrections and remarks, 
desirable. 

4. Declamation of Original Compositions. Such compositions should 
be written according to some well defined plan, and elaborated with all the 
knowledge and skill that the scholar may possess ; then memorized accord- 
ing to such system. The delivery, by continuous training in the principles 
of elocution, in connection with this method, will become, in the majority 
of pupils, as easy and natural to the speaker, as it is entertaining and 
instructive to his hearers. 



For the Journal of Educatioa. 
TEACHING. 

Sunny side : A convenient, roomy and well-ventilated school- room, with 
3)lack-boards, globes, maps, etc., etc. ; a pood stove, and plenty of good dry 
wood. A goodly number of bright, intelligent scholars, who are willing and 
Anxious to learn. The love of the scholars and the confidence of the 
parents, and a manifest interest on the part of parents and others in the 
welfare of the school. These constitute the teacher's paradise. He is con- 
jcious that his labor is not in vain. In the bright inquiring glance of the 
intelligent eye, he feels repaid for his wearing toil. 

Shady side: A little, low, cold, rickety school-room, containing a stove 
that draws the wrong way, and wood that is a little more than half water. 
The room crowded with boisterous, unruly, backward and awkward schol- 
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are, who don't appreciate kind treatment, or if they do, will repay it with 
insolence and disobedience. With the parents ready and anxious to hear 
every minute particular of every little transaction that can be construed 
against the teacher. Get tliese things together and you have the Teacher'* 
Pandemonium. 
Nbw London. B. Frank Dorb. 



for the Journal of Education; 
" WATCH THE MAIN SPRING." 

Maple Grotb, Dec. 1st, 185T. 

Messrs. Editors. — After the ordinary opening exercises, Mr. Broad head, 
according to previous arrangement, continued his discourse upon our system 
of superintendency, as Tollows : 

Mr. President. — At a former meeting, we presented several prominent and 
acknowledged faults in our present school system, and proposed as a remedy 
a system of county superintendency. These objections we will consider in 
their order as presei ted. 

1st Perhaps that which stands most in the way of success is the want 
of competent and thorough examination to test the qualifications of teach- 
ers, and judge in regard to the comparative merits of different schools and 
systems of instruction. 

But it is asked, What will be gained by the proposed system, and " who 
would insure us against men too lazy to teach, third rate lawyers, hungry 
politicians," and in general against persons unfit for the office, when any 
thing like a paying salary is attached to it Now, that any office under 
such circumstances should ever be found perfectly free from such characters 
is not a supposable case, but that which is now the rule may, under a 
proper and well guarded system, become the exception. Suppose it to ba 
advertised in London, that a ship-master is wanted to take charge of the 
Great Eastern, that such officer must have the general supervision, wait 
upon company, smoke Spanish cigars in her principal saloon, and receira 
$5000 a year while the ship herself is to lie safely moored in some harbor. 
Under such circumstances, what would be the general character of tha 
applicants and the probable qualifications of the successful candidate wa 
may easily conceive. But on the contrary, let it be advertised th.it she it 
to go out upon the broad waters, to face every danger of every sea, to 
battle with the hurricane of the torrid zone, and ply among the rocks and 
ice-bergs of the stormy north, and that a ship-master is wanted who is 
responsible and qualified to take immediate charge in every emergency, no 
man would have the audacity to apply for the position who had not had 
many years experience mid the howling tempests of the sea, among 
the rattling ropes of a bounding ship, and jarring machinery of an ocean 
ateamer. 
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Again, let any legislative body or constitution create the office of State 
saperintendent of schools, attaching to it common honors and a reasonablr 
salary, and give to it indefinite duties, as the disbursement of school^ 
moneys, a general over-sight of schools, the visiting of different parts of a- 
State to give general lectures, &c. ; and then permit the officer either to- 
perform these duties himself, or send at pleasure, in these days of political 
strife and office-seeking, it would be a matter of mere chance if any well 
qualified person could obtain the position. But if, at first, extensive expe- 
rience in promoting education, and other necessary qualifications wer* 
positively required; and the laborious and important duties properly be- 
longing to the office were made definite, and required at the hands of the 
0ffic€Ty we should ftee a very different state of things. 

Now let this principle be applied to the office of county superintendent ; 
let the law creating such office demand on the part of the officer experience 
and success as an educator, and 'give to the office its appropriate and im- 
portant duties, and also require them at the hand of the officer, as before 
said, what is now the rule would become the exception. 

2d. Another fault, and one most disastrous to our schools, is the almost 
necessary neglect of duty on the part of town superintendents. Indeed 
many of them cannot afford to neglect their own business for so small » 
compensation, and consequently, being irregular in the labors of the office, 
they soon lose all interest, and the schools are left solely in the hands of 
teachers. The State superintendent of Pennsylvania says, "A county Stt-* 
perintendent should devote his time and energy solely to the duties of the 
office. Let this be the case in the proposed system, and the objeetioft 
referred to would be principally removed. 

8d. Town superintendents are elected yearly, and therefore have not 
time to establish and carry out any system of improvement. To obviat* 
this the county superintendent should, with good behavior and success, 
held his office at least three years. In some of our States the superintend- 
ent 18 elected for eight years. 

4th. Town superintendents are elected by the people, and often not OA 
the ground of merit, but on account of political preferences, and thus their 
usefulness is destroyed. In the case of a county superintendent, this 
difficulty may to a great extent be avoided, by their being hired, appointed^ 
or otherwise chosen by the county board of supervisors, or by any other 
eompetent board thus representing the people. Teachers are now hired oa< 
the same principle, and are rarely selected on account of their political pre- 
ferences. 

5th. There is no concert of action among our town superintendents; 
ene adopts one system, another another system, and a third none at all ; 
one adopts one standard of qualification for teachers, another another stand- 
ard, while a third adopts none at all, and grants certificates even without 
any examination. '* This want of concerted action is sufficient of itself to 
preclude all hope of a uniform improvement in our schools.** The author 
ef the Ohio School Library, speaking of Maryland, says : " There is ne 
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uniform system of public schools, each county being left at liberty to adopt 
its own system ; in consequence of which there is the most gross inequality 
•f school privileges." If we but substitute the word town for county, we 
may very properly adopt this remark in reference to our own State. To 
secure a desirable co-operation of supenntendents, much may be done by 
eonstituting each county superintendent a member of a State Board of Edu- 
Ofttion, requiring such board to hold annual sessions of sufficient duration 
to ascertain the condition and progress of schools in the various parts of 
the State, to establish a regular system of graded certificates, and a uniform 
gystem of examination of teachers ; to adopt a uniform system of reports, 
and a regular programme for school visiting and teacher's meetings ; and, 
as far as possible, to adopt a uniform and roost approved 'method of giving 
normal instruction at teachers' institutes, to be held semi-annually in the 
■everal counties of the State. 

Other objections were mentioned, but we have not space to consider them 
at the present time. / ' 

Mr. Stone asked, ** Why our schools and school-system have so good a 
reputation abroad if they are really so defective ? " 

Mr. Broadhead continued: "Mr. President — ^Wisconsin is a favored 
State; she has a healthful and vigorous climate, her soil is fertile, her 
surface is beautifully interspersed with lakes, rivers, woodlands and prai- 
ries ; her bosom is filled with rich minerals ; her brow is washed by the 
•ool waters of Lake Superior ; in her right hand she holds the river of 
rirers, through which she gathers wealth from the prairies and mountains 
•f the west, and from the cities of the south ; in her left she holds the most 
beautiful of the great lakes, through which she gathers rich stores from the 
east. All these natural advantages have conspired to invite hither the 
energetic and far seeing from almost every nation on the globe. The 
Tarious colleges and other institutions of learning in the east and west, hare 
sent hither persevering, philanthropic, educational men, by whose indivi- 
dual exertions some of our schools have been raised to the highest degree 
ef excellence. But, sir, although three or four such schools are sufficient 
to give us note abroad, they are not sufficient to educate the children of the 
State. To show that these superior schopl privileges in some of our cities 
and villages are not the offspring of our general system but of individual 
effort, we need only refer to the fact that in nearly all these places the 
schools are operating under special acts. This is working mischief in our 
State, and soon we shall have as many school systems as we have cities and 
Tillages. 

We are sorry to stop as it were in the middle of the subject, but time 
forbids us to proceed. 

The convention adjourned to meet at the call of the president. 

Rbfortbb. 

• 

T Thb spring of courage and devotion is a firm faith in Immortality. The 
keroic, trusting soul is brave, because Immortal ; and patient also, because 
•f the etemitiee.— 2%« Sut&n. 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Krowing that you gladly receire accounts of the Puhlic Schools through- 
out the State, I propose giving you a short sketch of the one under my 
eharge — the difficulties under which we labor — the progress we haY6 
made — and the absolute necessity which exists here of greater school pri- 
Tileges than we are at present favored with. 

There are in the district 289 persons between the ages of four and twen- 
ty. Of this number, 145 have attended school during the year — the great- 
est number on the list at any one time was 108. As I had no assistant, you 
may readily form some idea of what the school must have been. 

The school-house, though commodious, was very poorly heated during 
the winter, and for days we shivered with the cold. An orifice through 
the wall gives egress to the stove pipe, and being twice too large, gives 
ingress also to any quantity of pure air ; so that in one respect our school- 
room is a model one — it is very well ventilated indeed. 

During the first quarter, the outside door was the only door ; but at its 
•lose, in January, 1857, a hall was added which improved the convenience 
and warmth of the room very much. I fear you will not be very favorably 
impressed with the picture I have drawn of our school-room ; but let m6 
tdd that we are to have a new stove this winter, which will, I trust, with 
iht improvements we intend making, render it quite comfortable. 

And now to the scholars. — They are very irrbgular in their attendance, 
snd very tardy when they do attend. There are bright exceptions of courss 
— ^but this is the rule. The fact is the people are very indifierent in regard 
to the welfiire of their children, and consequently pay but little attention 
to the condition of the schools. I know it would be much pleasanter to 
report the opposite, but I report the truth. There are individual instances 
in which this rule does not hold good ; but I am speaking of the majority of 
the people. I am fully aware that very many consider the teacher wholly 
at fault, where such apathy in regard to the public schools exist, and I am 
very willing to acknowledge, that with proper exertions, I might have ac- 
eomplished more towards arousing the minds of the people in regard to 
the subject ; and yet I must say, in self defence, that I have written, ex- 
horted, remonstrated — to some purpose, it is true — but not with such suc- 
eess as I had wished for. 

And here permit me to say, that notwithstanding the exertions made by 
the people of Wisconsin to furnish a liberal education to the masses, there 
are many, far too many, growing up in ignorance within her holders. In 
the ** mining region," especially, too little exertion is made, and too little 
success achieved. There are many excellent teachers here, many who are 
well prepared to do battle in the holy cause ; but it is nevertheless a fact^ 
that they are seriously crippled in their exertions by the non co-operation 
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of the community at large. This must not be — these obstacles must bt 
overcome. 

If we would live, thrive and flourish, a prosperous, happy people ; if wo 
wish that the >outh of both sexes should grow up prepared to enter upon 
the active and arduous duties of life ; if we desire that they should catch 
the true spirit of the age, and become ornaments to society, and honored 
citizens of the Republic, — we must increase the means by which they may 
acquire a proper education, and ^ee that those means are well applied. 

Yours, W. C. A. 

LiNDiaf, Wis., Nov. 1867. 



From the Pennsylyania Sohool Joanal. 
THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A TEACHER. 

The teacher should be thoroughly educated, and in no part more partica* 
larly and studiously so, than in the first principles, the rudiments of thai 
which he assumes to teach. What ! attempt to teach others in that whero- 
in he himself is uninstructed ? Most absurd I An error here, and it is a 
common one, can never be sufiBciently deplored, for the result is often never 
corrected. He should have a thorough acquaintance with every branch of 
learning required, — not only with the arbitrary rules laid down in bookt 
(these any parrot may be taught to con over) but with the principles they 
express, and be able by familiarity with them, to convey them in languago 
and by illustrations of his own, to the mind's eye of those he teaches. A 
teacher being able to do this, will accomplish results which will surprise tho 
mere automaton, book instructor. 

While he instructs in these, he must be careful never to violate them 
himself in the presence of his pupils, but be in the habit of correctly ex* 
pressing thought. A teacher using ungrammatical expressions, should bo 
as much a lusus naturae at least, as a ** white black bird." 

He should have a thorough knowledge of character. This is difficult; 
but it should be acquired. Herein lies a secret spring of success in school 
government An illustration of this position may be found in the fact, that 
often the character of a child seems to be totally changed by a change of 
teachers. No one abitrary mode of government can be adapted to diffor* 
ent natures. He must study the character and disposition of his different 
pupils, as he would the different branches he teaches, and must with judg- 
ment and care, apply that knowledge to the proper government of hit 
school. The will of the pupil should be made, promptly and implicitly, to 
yield to the will of the instructor ; but the means by which this is to bo 
accomplished, may in different cases, necessarily be widely different In 
one case, the judgment may have to be convinced ; in another, the heart ii 
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to be reached, and with far happier results than will follow the peremptorj 
enforcement of command. With such, the work once done is always done. 
Again, in many cases, peremptory measures are indispensable. 

He should have a full appreciation of the command, " Know thyself." 
Without this knowledge in an eminent degree, and without thorough self- 
government, he may as well relinquish his work, for he cannot succeed.— 
" How can he govern others, who has not learned to govern himself? " A 
teacher with a temper that he is unconscious of, or that he cannot or does 
not control — with feelingsit which scorn the trammels of a sound, patient 
judgment — with an obtuse sense of justice and a dull perception of right 
and wrong, has mistaken his calling ; he could not have made a more mis- 
chievous selection of a profession. 

A teacher of youth should never open his lips in anger ; never speak but 
in the calm words and firm tones of self-possession; a scolding, berating, 
threatening tongue, wins naught from the pupil but disrespect and hatred 
for the head and heart, which are its companions. Let a teacher but onct 
grow pale with rage, and his sway, except it be of servile fear, is at an end. 
Promises of punishment are better never made, but if made, should never 
be broken. Let either a parent or a teacher, threaten with punishment he 
fails to inflict, and if the child or pupil does not apply the epithet " liar** 
to him in words, it is not that he does not think it, and he thinks rightly ; 
and his conduct in disregarding the threat thereafter, shows that he acts 
upon his belief. Children rarely fail to form just conclusions. 

s 



For the Journal of Education. 
TO THE LITTLE POLKS. 

Mr LiTTLB Fribi9I)s:— I have looked through the Journal to find some- 
thing for you, but not finding anything, I thought I would write you a 
little letter. All you girls and boys who go to school every day in good 
season, who study hard in study hours, and play hard at recess, and after 
school at noon and night ; who never get angry with each other, but art 
always kind and happy ; you are the ones I am writing to. Those boys 
and girls who are always late, idle and cross, and those who play truant, 
I do not wish to write to, for I know they can not read well enough to 
understand it. By the way, I must tell you about one afternoon when I 
played i/ruant, I was about eight years old. It was a beautiful day. I 
had not been very attentive to my books, and I thought it would be such a 
nice thing to play truant as some other boys did. After dinner, instead of 
going to school, I went under a bridge, where I thought I would stay till all 
had gone to school and then I would go and play. How long do you sup- 
pose I staid there ? I staid there till one o^clock, two, three, four oVlock. 
I did not dare to move for fear I should be found out and punii^ed. So I 
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remnined under the bridge till the boys came home from school. That 
afternoon was as long to me as a week in school. That was the first and 
last time T played truant I felt so ashamed of mypelf, that it was a long 
time before I could play with the other boys at all. Nothing would, after 
that, induce me to play truant. This took place more than twenty-five 
years ago, but I can remember exactly how I felt, how dismal the place waft 
where I spent those three long hours. If you wish to be happy, never 
play truant. More at another time. 

Onb who loves Littlb Folks. 



(l^bitDrial Jtprtmtnt. 



A HA.RKED feature of American character, a peculiarity noticed and com- 
mented on by every intelligent foreigner who visits our shores, is a lov<» 
of change, a desire for something new. 

This element is a source of good or of evil, according to the direction of 
the effort which it induces or stimulates. When it results in the discovery 
of new principles in science or art, or the invention of labor-saving ma* 
chines ; when it produces lightning-rods or telegraphs, reapers and thresh- 
ers, sewing and washing machines ; when it breaks the shackles of conser- 
vatism, bigotry and habit, inducing a love for progress and independent 
thou;>ht, it is a blessed influence which we cannot value too highly, which 
we do not appreciate until, by contrast with the state of stagnation and 
darkness existing in communities in which it does not bear sway, we are 
taught its importance as an efficient agent in promoting that kind of health- 
ful agitation so essential to mental vigor and moral development 

When it leads us to scrutinize theories and systems, plans and operation! 
with the desire and intention of adopting better ones; when it impels us to 
discard ancient and time-honored customs and observances because they are 
unsuited to the conditions of the present, we realize in it something bene* 
ficiHl and worthy of consideration as an element of individual and social 
renovation. 

On the other hand, we see some of the evils which it causes in the fickle- 
ness and instability of purpose manifested by our people as a body. So 
deeply has it entered into and permeated the popular thought, that second- 
ary and collateral considerations are made to take the place of cardinal 
principles. 

The intensity of the desire to secure an object blinds us to the percep- 
tion of the rignt means to be used in order to succeed. 

We act as though the possession of the power to do a thing implied the 
Higation to do it 'i i is is clearly manifested in the frequent change of 
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officers in the various departments of natinnal, State and municipal govern- 
ment From the president of the United States down to a town constuble, 
so soon as a person becomes accustomed to the duties of his office and 
capable of performing them with accuracy and promptness, he is removed 
to make room for another who is ignorant of the routine of duties and des- 
titute of the peculiar qnahfications resulting from practice and experience. 

But it is not in the frequent removal of ministerial or executive officers 
that society experiences the most disastrous results flowing from this love 
of change. The loss in these instances is principally one of dollars and 
cents, one which an enterprising growing people least feel, and which, 
though none the less a loss, does not materially affect the vital forces, the 
springs of thought and action which form and mould the real character and 
life of a nation. 

But when this fickleness and instability of purpose manifests itself in a 
frequent change of teachers in our common schools, we utter our protest 
against it as a great evil which, if not abated, will eat out the little vitality 
inherent in the system, and make it a thing of forms and shows instead of 
a living, expanding, healthy organism, a means of personal development 
and national preservation. 

There are nearly four thousand school districts in this State, three thou- 
iand of which probably have employed or will employ one teacher each the 
present winter. In how many of these districts will the same teacher who 
taught last winter be again employed ? In one- fifth ? No, not in one- tenth 
of them. It is a liberal estimate to allow three hundred districts the same 
instructor they had last term or .last winter. What is the reason of this 
almost universal change of teachers f If you question the people or the 
officers of a district, they will tell you it is to secure better qualified persons 
to take charge of their schools. 

This would be a good reason for a change if the result sought to be 
secured were accomplished by it. But it is not, and cannot be, because the 
number of teachers remains about the same, increasing but slowly from 
year to year, so that we cannot with certainty conclude that there are more 
than two hundred teachers added to the list this winter. Supposing (which 
is &r from being the case,) that these two hundred teachers are all of them 
superior to those hitherto employed, they can supply but two hundred 
districts, and the remainder of the three thousand must simply exchange 
teachers, by which process a few localities may possibly be benefited, while 
the condition of things, considering the whole State, remains as before. 

Now that we have shown that better teachers are not secured by this 
system of changing from year to year and from term to term, let us look at 
the evils resulting from this ill-advised practice. 

In the first place, it prevents the adoption in common schools of any defi- 
nite system of instruction or management. What is commenced by one 
teacher is overthrown by his successor, whose system (if he has any) re- 
eeives the same treatment from the next incumbent and so on indefinitely. 

Provided that each succeeding teacher were superior in discipline and 
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method of instruction to the preceding one, still he has not time to inaug* 
urate his system before he leaves, to be followed by another who may prac- 
tice on an entirely different plan. 

In the second place, if the same methods of discipline and instruction 
were to be pursued in all the schools of the State, a great amount of time 
would be lost by the teacher in learning the character and disposition of 
the pupils, with which, in order to ensure success, he must be as well ac- • 
quainted as he is with the subject matter of the lessons to be taught. 

Considering education to be simply the acquisition of information, one- 
third of the time of the teacher is lost on account of these frequent changes. 
But education relates to the disposition, habits of thought and action, intel- 
lect, moral nature, character and destiny of the pupil. How important then 
that the work of training the youth of our land, should be carefully and 
systematically pursued. A tangible illustration of the evils resulting from 
a frequent change of teachers, is seen in the penmanship of the pupils.— 
Not one in ten is able, on leaving school, to write a fair legible hand. One 
reason of this is that writing is not systematically taught, as a general thing 
by common school teachers, and if it were, no pupil could acquire a good 
hand under the tuition of so many different instructors. 

Frequent changes are not less injurious to the teacher than they are to 
the school. They encourage incompetent persons to remain in a profession 
fbr which they are not qualified, and discourage those who otherwise would 
make more effort to fit themselves for the proper performance of their 
duties. 

It matters not how successful a teacher may be ; a re-engageroent, ns a 
general thing, depends not upon success, but upon the composition of the 
school board, which in most districts is changed annually, carrying with it 
a change of teachers as a matter of course. On the other hand, if a teach- 
wholly fails in arranging and disciplining his school — if he is ignorant of 
the branches which he professes to teach, and unfit in all respects to have 
the charge of children and youth, he can only lose his situation ; he is no 
worse off than the successful teacher, so far as regards the attitude of the 
public towards him ; he is as free to seek, and (if possessed of the requisite 
amount of assurance) as likely to obtain another situation as he would have 
been if successful in a former one. 

What is there in this state of things to encourage self-improvement on 
tiie part of the teacher ? Why should he sacrifice time and money to secure 
a knowledge of the theory and practice of his profession, so long as the 
public offer a premium for dulness and incompetence ? 

Thus these frequent changes injure the true teacher by lowering the 
standard of qualifications, and bringing him into competition with numbers 
of unqualified candidates, who depend upon the ignorance of the people to 
secure situations which they do not expect to retain and are not competent 
to fill. Again, the teacher sustains a personal loiifs, in that he is by this sys- 
tem placed beyond the reach of those influences which would materially 
aid him in a course of mental improvement and general development 
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It is often said thftt teaching has a tendencj to contract the mind, to 
narrow the scope of Tision, and separate one from his fellows, in conse- 
quence of a difference in aims and objects of pursuit This may be true of 
itinerant teachers, who do not remain long enough in one place to gain a 
legal residence, much less to become identified with the people among whom 
they reside. But it is not true of the teacher who continues in the same 
' locality for a term of years, for in order to maintain his position, he must 
not only add to his stock of scientific information, so as to keep pace with 
the general progress in knowledge, and to awaken in the minds of hia 
pupils the interest necessary to rapid and permanent adyancement ; but he 
must become acquainted with the parents, learn their peculiarities, become 
interested in those things which interest them, and take a position in society 
and the commonwealth as a man and a citizen. Thus he cannot be a stu- 
dent, a book-worm, a teacher merely, a wider field is open before him, » 
higher position requiring expanded views, trained and disciplined faculties 
and powers to fill it with credit to himself or profit to his fellow men. 
Experience and the testimony of others warrant us in stating that there is 
not a really good and prosperous school in the State in which the teachers 
are changed yearly. On the other hand, in all those schools which have gained 
an eminence amongst us as model schools, the teachers, in the main, are 
employed from year to year, or as long as they choose to remain. 

The conclusion we have come to is this, that a frequent change of teach- 
ers is injurious to the teacher himself, to his pupils, to the school system 
and the community. 



TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 

We have as yet received the names of but few of the District Clerks 
elected last September, therefore in mailing this number we direct the 
Journal to the office, omitting the name of the clerk, as follows : *' Clerk of 
Dist. No. " inserting the proper number as 1, 2, 3, &c. 

As we intend to pursue the same course hereafter, it will not be necessary 
for Superintendents to send us the names of the clerks; all we need is the 
number of districts, designating them as they are known in the records in 
the Superintendent's office, and adding the proper Post-Office. Thus: 

" Dist No. . P. 0. County." In sending the numbers of joint 

distriets, send only those the clerks of which reside in the same town as the 
Superintendent 

When the address of the Clerks and Superintendent is the same, we 
write the numbers of the districts on the Journals and enclose in wrapper 
directed to Town Superintendent. 

Any Superintendent receiving more than one copy not directed to any 
one^ will please distribute them to the clerks in his town, and immediately 
forward to us the number and designation of the districts in the same. We 
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are often written to by Superintendents and Clerks requesting copies of the 
fichool Law. , Those wishing them must apply directly to the State Super- 
intendent, Madison, as we have no copies of the law and are not agents for 
iia distribution. 



ITEMS — PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 

Mr. BuRDiCK and Lady, who have taught very successfully at Hazel Qretn 
lor the past year, are engaged at Waupun for the ensuing year. 

The people of Lancaster are about establishing an academy under th» 
direction of Mr. Page, recently from New England. A hall is in progreaa 
tf erection for the accommodation of pupils. 

The High School edifice at Prairie du Ghien is completed, handsomely 
ftirnished, and they have their teachers engaged for the year. 

Mr. Dean, who has been teaching at Eureka, is engaged at Omro for th» 
toming year. 

Mr. J. M. Fry is re-engaged at Wautoma, Waushara County. 



BOOK NOTICES. 



McOuvrir's Elbctic Rbadxbs. 

This popular series of reading books has been oarefally rerised and remodeled, an4 
#D6 entirely new book (the high school reader) added to the list, making in all seTea 
books, which are now designated and known as McGuffst's New Elbctic Rbapbbs. 
Those teachers who have uded the old series will fully appreciate the merits of th« 
mew when we assure them that they are improved in matter, typography, and general 
appearance^ presenting a carefully graded and interesting collection of reading lessons 
•f a high literary and moral character. Published by Winthrop B. Smitb 4 Co.^ 
Cincinnati, and Clark, Austin A Smith, New York. 

Thb Wisconsib Farmer and North-western Cultivator. 

Though not exactly in our line, we feel it to be our duty to call the attention sf •«r 
leaders to this Taluable and interesting monthly. There is not a farmer 1b tfa« 8lalr 
knt would realize enough benefit from the careful perusal of one number to pay for a 

J rear's subscription. We are glad to learn that its merits are appreciated by the pub- 
ic, and we trust that notwithstanding the ** hard times/' its circulation will be largely 
increased the coming year. Publiehed at Madison, by Powers A Hoyt, at one dollar 
per year. 

The Atlabtic Monthly, for December, more than fulfills the expectation! oxeiM 
"hj the first number. It rivals ** Putnam " in its palmiest days and will soon be re- 
garded not as a luxury, but as a necessity in the intellectual life of the progressiro 
American mind. We have not space to point out the best things, but adviM our reai* 
crs to send three dollars to the Publishers, Messrs. Phillips, Samson A Co., 19 Wialsr 
Mreet, Boston, which will pay for the ** AUantio " for one year. 
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For the Jonrnal of Education. 
VALUE OF A GOOD S H L- H U S E. 

t.^ NT7MBBB THBBE. 



Thb festivities oommon to this season of the year remind as that wo 
are social leings. Is there not in the good school house and its acoompa- 
niments a fand of social wealth ? We can not prize too highly that de- 
partment of ear being which calls for kindred soals to share oar joys and 
divide oar sorrowa. The cheerful fire burning brightly on the hearth is 
reflected from the happy faces of the " Home Circle," all the more happy 
when intelligence finds expression there. Nothing adds more to the com- 
forts of home and the pocial joys of friends, than a body in whose every 
featnre health discloses itself— a mind well stored with useful knowledge, 
and a heart beating with love to God and man. In the language of one of 
Americans most talented writers '' A cultivated man of reasoned opinions, 
of sober views and a considerate benevolence, is a spring of living water — 
the earth is greener and the air sweeter about him." A people devoid of 
intelligence is devoid of ho^nes. To our system of edacation we owe 
mach of our social elevation. I care not what a man^s condition in life 
may be, or what his occnpatiou, his labor is sweeter to him, when he en- 
ters upon it with the feelings of a scholar as well as of a man, and his rest 
at night will be the more welcome and refreshing, if he find it in the bo- 
som of a family, whose very look beams with intelligence. Who find de- 
light in haunts of vice forgetful of home ? Answer, and yoa will strength* 
en my assertion. 

It has been said that schools are very much what home is. It is true, 
bat seJuwU make the JwrneSj and homes will therefore be very much what 
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schools are. As we valae the blessings of social life, the joys of our fire- 
sides, and the love of onr friends, it becomes ns to look well to the sources 
of these blessings, these joys, this love, to gnard well the fountain of 
knowledge, onr common Bchools. In the protection and perfection of onr 
sehoola, no more important agency is used than a good attractiye School 
House. Bnt aside from this indirect inflaence, comes another direct and 
powerful. Man's thoughts are fashioned much by objects of sense around 
him. Confine any person from infancy in dens of filth, and his mind and 
heart will be overrun with f>ermin. Let him inhale foul air and noxious 
vapors, and he will «2;hale foul thoughts and curses. Let his eye rest upon 
nothing but what is disagreeable and unholy, and he will see in every fel- 
low man an object of hate and scorn. Let all he comes in contact with 
be squalid and filthy, and he will go forth into the world a leprous soul 
shunned and shunning all. Just in proportion as these circumstances at- 
tend him, wiH evil consequences follow. But the direct influence of a 
good school house can not be better illustrated than by that beautiM story 
in a copy of the Massachusetts Teacher of " Freddy Gerrish and the Scra- 
per." It is brie^Qy this. Freddy Gerrieh, constrained by the Scraper and 
Mat and other like arrangements at the renovated school-house, procures 
a piece of hoop which ahall serve as a scraper before the door of the house 
ot his careless and intemperate Father. A piece of sheep-skin serves as 
a mat. A cleaner floor procures white wash for the ceiling and walls, 
which, to prevent incongruity calls for and obtains paint i>r the outside. 
Olosets are constructed and the uncleanly hovel becomes a tidy cottage^ 
Its owner lured thither by the home-like air leaves his haunts of dissipa- 
tion, and is saved to his family, because, as he expressed it — *^ Freddy^s 
scraper had a tail to it." This may be an extreme casoi bnt who can 
doubt that such results may flow and do flow from sources as trifling as a 
^^ scra^er,^'^ Who has not seen the tobacco-chewer, who could, without 
any compunctions of conscience, discharge his fillh upon an urmashedflooTj 
run round as if nearly crazy, to find, in a neatly carpeted room, a place 
suitable for a puddie of tobacco juice. Not that carpets or well washed 
floors are always safe, bnt they are so in a minority of cases. Neatness 
begets neatness. Let the school house be ever neat and attractive, and its 
silent influence will be ever felt. It will appear in the outfaard manners 
and make its impress surely and firmly upon the inward thoughts. Neat- 
ness demands order, and both are absolntely essential to intelligence, re- 
finement and virtue, without which there can be no social enjoyment. 

It remains to consider the moral value of a Qood School House. Oon- 
elusion next month. P« 

Plattkvillb, Deo., 1867. 
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EDUOATION: 

Its Motiyss, Methods and Ends. 

An Address at the Anniversary of Wyoming Seminary^ Kingston^ Luzerne 
Co,^ June 80, 1857. 

BT HOBAOB GBBXLT. 

I come before yon to-day with no elaborate address prepared ; for I think 
the speech which will best salt the occasion, will be one inspired by the 
occasion. The theme is of course the one, the only one, which wonld be 
fitting here and now ; I need scarcely name it — Education. Yet not as 
an advocate of Edacation am I here to address yon ; she needs no advo- 
cate here, or you would not be here to-day. All this vast multitude, gath- 
ered from distant homes, have come as her advocates. There is surely no 
need of dwelling on the value and importance of that which is the engross, 
ing theme of thought and interest, with all I see before me. The intelli. 
gence, beauty and attention here collected, the halls in view of which we 
are assembled, the addresses we have already heard, all the memories our 
young friends bear from this place, and all the hopes which beckon them 
to the future, are so many testimonials to the importance of Education. 
But, that we may bring our thoughts to some practical issue to-day, in- 
dulge me with your attention ; and while my feeble voice can make you 
hear, and so long as your patience ought to be taxed, I will offer some re- 
marks as the fruits of my reflection and experience, on Eduoation, — ^itb 
Motiyss, Mbthods and Ends. 

The word Philosophy, in its proper and derivative meaning, denotes a 
love of wisdom or "knowledge. But it is more commonly used in an ac- 
commodated and inaccurate sense, as indicating a system or circle of what- 
ever pertains or ministers to the intellectual needs of man. Taking the 
word in this, now its almost universal sense, we may say that the world of 
Philosophy has produced two great thinkers, Plato and Bacon, who, above 
all others, have been and continue to be kings in the realms of thought. 
Plato was acknowledged as supreme dictator of the human intellect for 
ages before Bacon wrote ; and, indeed, among scholars, in our colleges and 
academies, our systems of education, and the literary world at large, the 
philosophy of Plato still wields a paramount authority. We may say that 
nine-tenths of the thinking world bow to him. These two names, then^ 
raised on high, stand to-day as landmarks to all who go forth upon the sea 
of thought 
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Plato's philosophy hegins by contemplating the iaonl rather than the 
body. It views man more as a pnre spirit than as an agent in the mate- 
rial world. It deems the noblest work of education to be, not so much 
the workman as the man. Its objects are inward, and its means, there- 
fore, are chosen for their reflective action on him who employs them, not 
for their power in the world. But while Platonism thus builds on intui- 
tion, Baconism seeks its foundation in reason. It begins with faclB and 
ends with fruits. It rejects everything from the beginning but clear, 
proved facts, and calls forth all the energies of its disciples in the search 
for practical, useful results. The Baconian idea regards man as placed On 
earth to be a worher; and the true education as that which best fits man 
for his work. It therefore cuts off from youthful training everything 
which gives no promise of being turned to account in manly work. 

The civilized world, as I have said, sat for more than fifteen centuries 
at the feet of Plato ; receiving his words with as implicit faith as was giv- 
en them in his own school at Athens. And still his ideas prevail in our 
scholastic systems. Ask an old school professor of to-day, why he insists 
so much on the general study of the higher mathematics, the dead lan- 
guages, and such other branches as have no practical work to do in the 
hands of his pupils ; and he is sure to answer you as an orthodox Platon. 
ist : To discipline the mind. This is the great aim of our college and acad 
emy systems. But since the general diffusion of the art of printing, the 
opposite or Baconian idea has been steadily gaining ground. And now the 
great question in which the educational mind of our own age is engaged 
is, whether this idea shall be adopted in the training system of the coming 
-era. v 

Baconism, then, commences with a careful, intelligent observation of 
facts. It assumes nothing ; proceeds by strict induction ; takes nothing 
for granted ; and postpones all theorizing until by an adequate interroga- 
tion of facts, we shall be pointed irresistibly to the conclusion. The 
model Baconian of our own nation, and of what we may call our own age, 
in comparison with the vast extent of history, was Benjamin Franklin. 
He was not, indeed, a model man ; as a man his character had many faults . 
but we speak of him now only as a thinker, and in this light, he was a 
model Baconian. Other illustrious disciples of this school, however, be- 
long to these times ; such as Fulton, Watt, Whitney, Morse, Daguerre, and 
many more. For this is the school of practical men who do the work. 

Now I too, in my poor way, avow myself a follower of Bacon. I would 
apply his touchstone to all our processes of education. I would affirm 
that the mind is disciplined best by its own proper work ; and not by mak- 
ing this discipline the great end. I would say to the farmer's son, poring 
over Greek verbs and Hebrew roots and accents ; to the damsel of sixteen^ 
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wasting her sweetness on algebra and geometry, what do yon propose to 
do with this, when yon shall have mastered it ? What is its nse, its pur- 
pose, its end, so far as yon are conoerned ? If yon propose to tnrn it to 
some practical aooonnt, very well ; bnt if you only acqnire it wit;h an eye 
to mental discipline, then I protest against it as a waste of time and energy. 
Action^ action disciplines the mind ; the acquisition of what we need to 
kiio% better than that we don^t need. 

Yes ; I demand of education, and of every part of it, fruits, I test its 
value by the standard of practical utility. Let us learn ^r«^, at least, what 
we personally and positively need to know ; afterwards, if ever, that which 
we can profit by, only as exercise or discipline. Let all our education re- 
cognize that we are here as doers^ not as dreamers. Tet does this Bacon- 
ism not really afiirm, as some say, the subordination of the man to the 
workman, the mental to the physical ? It affirms for the latter a prece- 
dence in time only, not in importance. " First the blade, then the ear ; 
afterward the full corn in the ear." The child must creep before it can 
walk, however decided the superiority of the latter mode of locomotion. 
We insist, then, that education should first qualify its subject for his work; 
— ^that is, for a career of assured usefulness and independence ; because, in 
default of this, there is scarcely a chance that he can be morally good or 
intellectually great. Bread is not so noble as thought, but in the absence 
of food the brain is paralyzed or absorbed in the consciousness of hunger. 
Let every haman being be first trained to an assured ability usefully to 
earn at least a livelihood, and thos shielded from the all but inevitable 
moral degradation of the dependent and the beggarly. Every man who 
has had, with myself, the sad experience and observation afforded by a 
residence for upwards of a quarter of a century, in a great city, will agree 
with me, when I say no sight is more pitiable than the educated men, 
having no means of snpport by their hands, either through Ignorance, 
weakness or pride, who are huddled in its crowded populations. We see 
there a host of such waifs, intellectual wrecks, literally begging for a 
chance to coin their thinking faculties into food. Moral elevation is of 
course impossible to such men ; and they are the inevitable product of our 
present school systems. 

We want a more practical, physical, industrial education, for many ur- 
gent reasons. 1st. To advance physical health, strength and longevity. 
2d. For the proper cultivation of the earth, and the development of its 
mineral and vegetable treasures. We have but begun in this age to know 
the wealth of nature. What is the present state of agricnlture, the first of 
arts in time, the first in necessity]? 8d. For improvement in machinery^ 
in manufactures, and in household economy. 4th. To diffase leisure and 
taste for study among the uneducated. It is a very common complaint 
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that thrifl^, nntaiight farmera gradge the cost of a thorough edaoation for 
their sons and daughters. Hodge, indnatrions and independent in his igno- 
rance, sooms his educated neighbor, who is hat a drone and a beggar with 
italL '^IhaTesaooeeded well enoogb," says he, ^'without education; 
why shonldn't my children do the same/' Now I realize and regret 
Hodge^s contempt for learning, bat I cannot pretend to be surprised at it« 
On the contrary, it seems to me most nataral, and not very blameworthy 
For do but consider that the educated son or daughter too often returns to 
the paternal home with an ill-disguised contempt for its homely roof, and 
a positiye aversion to its downright labor. Who would expect a sensible 
home-bred parent to relish and valae such education f 

That son is not truly educated who cannot grow more com on an acre 
than his unlearned father, and grow it with less labor. That educated daugh- 
ter has receiyed a mistaken and superficial training, if she cannot excel her 
mother in making soap or cheese or butter. All these are chemical pro- 
cesses, in which her education should render her an adept, far beyond any 
untaught person. The educated lawyer, doctor or clergyman, whose gar- 
den is not better, (I do not say larger,) and his fruit trees more thrifty and 
IHToductiTe than his illiterate neighbor's, sadly discredits and damages the 
cause of education. The prejudice against muscular, physical labor is a 
product of barbarism and slavery. It ought long since to have yanished 
in the light of liberty and dvilization. Of course, he who can earn ten 
dollars per day, as a lawyer, should not desert this to toil for a dollar per 
day as a plowman or canal-digger. This would be foUy. But the lawyer 
or phyucian who cmmot earn the ten dollars per day, nor one of them, and 
who stands idle, and rune in debt for his board, rather than plow or dig, 
has been very badly taught, and is a poor creature. Let each do his best ; 
but let no man make his presumed ability to do something better, an ex- 
cuse for doing nothing. ^^ Six days ehalt tbou labor," says The Book ; and 
there is hardly a commandment worse understood or worse heeded. £aeh 
of us is under a perpetual obligation to usefulness ; and this is not dis- 
charged by the fact that we cannot find just the work we would prefer to 
do. Every one lounging around taverns, or idling in office, or waiting for 
sope one to employ him as a lawyer, a doctor, or in some such capacity, 
and meantime doing the world no good, but living on the earnings of oth- 
ers, is a scandal and a clog to the cause of education. 

Perhaps the great mistake is nowhere more general or more pernicious 
than in the education of woman. It is the destiny of woman, we care- 
lessly say, to preside over a household as wife and mother; and so it is the 
destiny of most women, but by no means of all. It is right that all should 
be educated to fulfil nobly the duties of matronage ; but it is not well that 
any should be educated, so as to fit her for no other sphere than this, so as 
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to render her life as a maiden neoessarily a defeat and a fiailnre. Ohoioe 
with some, disappointment with others, necessity perhaps with more ; — 
these consign thoasands to single life. All mast fill this sphere at least 
for a season. Why, then, shoald not all he fitted to exalt and adorn itt 
The position and sphere of woman is one of the themes which the thonght 
of oar age is pondering; and its meditations will not he fruitless. Greater 
freedom and wider opportanities for nsefalDcss in maidenhood, a Jnster 
and more equal anion in married life, these are the essential demands of 
the clearnsighted, and they cannot always he answered hy misrepresenta* 
tion nor silenced hy sneers. Pecanlary independence and self-support in 
ringle life are essential to woman, that she may spurn the degrading idea 
of marrying for a home and a livelihood. For, however proper the mar- 
riage state may he, surely an ill-assorted union is worse than none. 

To this end, woman must he taught and encouraged to do many things 
she now shuns; — ^must he called out into God's sunshine, and made a free 
producer of those fruits which are its nohlest emhodiments. The fine arts 
in all theur phases, gardening, the vineyards, the manufactories, all must 
be annexed to her industrial domain, until it shall be impossible, as 
wdl as shameful, to exact of her teaching and other service at half the 
price which man receives for equal ability and equal efficiency. This is 
among the achievements immediately before us, and it is to be attained 
through a wiser and more practical Education. 

Bat in thus basing Education upon industry, activity, efficiency, I do 
not of coarse mean to confine it to material ends. Its feet are planted 
firmly on the earth, only that its head may be exalted to the skies. Let 
our educated youth be first capable, skUlful, efficient, independent workers, 
in order that they may develop and evince a nobler manhood, a truer and 
eweeter womanhood, than we, their less fortunate predecessors and pro- 
genitors have been able to attain. Let them be armed at all points for the 
great battle of life, that they may carry thence grander testimonies than 
our feeble and nnmailed arms were ever able to achieve. Let them be 
skilled in all forms of muscular exertion, so that they shall work out for 
themselves a genuine leisure for conquests in the dominion of mind. Let 
them be inventors, thinkers, philosophers, poets not merely that they may 
coin their brain-sweat into bread, but that, having secured ample bread, 
they shall now be ready to labor Intellectually for the good of their race. 

But would you have every one a mere delver ? you ask. Yes, let every 
one delve till a way shall open before him to something better. Let men 
be called to intellectual work, because needed there, not because needing 
to be there. Let the relationship of literature to life be placed on a truen 
more earnest basis. Now we hear a young man, trained in the prevailing 
system of Education, cry, ^^ Why may I not be anauthor, and thus earn 
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my bread?" And so hemakee an earnest effort to enter the realms of Anth- 
orship, as Novelist, Essayist, even as Poet. But alas I no Poet ever delib- 
erately sat down to write a poem for either bread or fame. Poetry, to be 
real, is the overflow of life, not its mean quantity. True Poets only write 
because they must ; as Jenny Lindas bird in her beautiful song, that cries, 
'^ I must, I must be singing." Only to think of Homer or Dante going 
about with " Please sir, buy my poem, that my wife and my children may 
have bread ! " I often think with pleasure of an anecdote of IJhland, the 
great German Poet. When a friend visited him, at a time when he had 
published nothing for many months, and asked him, ^^Have you anything 
in band now, any great poetical effort not yet finished, that you continue 
so long withdrawn from the public eye ?" he answered, ^^ No, / have not 
felt the necessity of writing lately." A true Poet must be silent when he 
does not feel the necessity of writing. But to write because you have no 
other means of support, because you cannot live without it, this is to de- 
base your faculty. Tet the world is full of appeals for patronage and em- 
ployment, which amount to jast this. Now the world is not bettered by 
the book that is written for money ; nor by any intellectual labor of which 
hunger is the inspiration. And all education which makes a man neces- 
sarily a lawyer, a physician, a clergyman or an author, is degrading Vo lit- 
erature and intellect. The writer ought to be always the perfected worker. 
The curse of our time, as I suppose of all times, is inordinate self-seeking. 
We acquire that we may serve, not mankind, but ourselves. We seek not 
to keep step in the even march of life, but to steal a ride on the baggage 
wagon. The spirit of the nbw age on which we are entering is different \ 
it speaks only of, and seeks for, the equal rights of all. It says to the Leg' 
islature,^ Punish, punish crime; but only as the Guardian of Justice and 
the Protector of the Commonwealth, for the pretention of future crime, 
and, if it may be, the reformation ot the offender. It says to the Thinker, 
Hate, but be careful to hate only that which is hateful, which opposes and 
impedes human good. And it cries, as it hails the rising generation. 
Youth, study 1 Study with all your energies, but study only that you may 
be a more effective worker I It says to men everywhere. Work, that you 
may be more unselfish and effective students. And to all, Live, with all 
your powers and all your life, that the haughty may be abased, the hum- 
ble exalted, and God glorified. 

I feel that I have reached the limits of my voice and of your patience. 
I have thrown out these thoughts, thus imperfectly, hoping that they may 
reach your mind3 and dwell in them, and become your thoughts; and 
thus, so far as they are just and right, influence your lives. You know 
our thoughts are always, if allowed to develop themselves rightly, better 
than our lives. What then ? Shall our thoughts be brought down to the 
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lower level of oar lives, or shall the latter be exalted ? Let ns Btrive to 
make Edaoation the seed of good thoughts ; a sare and faithful teacher 
that soul is more and better than body. Let it train the young so to use 
every power that man may be ennobled, and life may be higher and holier 
— Becord of the Times, 



For the Jonmal of Edaoation. 

ON CHOOSING SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITIOK. 

TO THB BOYS AND GIltLS IN OIJB SCHOOLS. 



Many are the things upon which scholars rack their brains. There is 
the puzzling proposition in Arithmetic, the more puzzling sentence in 
Grammar, and the hard spelling lesson, which, in common witli other 
pressing affairs, demand attention. 

Among these various things that claim the notice of Scholars, the 
choosing of a subject on which to express their thoughts, stands out pre- 
eminent, to some, in the catalogue of their difficulties and vexations. 
Some say that it is easy enough to chose a subject, but harder to write on 
it. "Aye I there's the rub," to choose a subject suited to one's capacity^ 
When a scholar who is beginning to study composition, is thinking of 
something on which to write, he generally runs his mind over a plentitude 
of abtruse subjects, such as * Wisdom, Happiness, Truth, Twilight, Sunshine 
and Shadows," upon which he can no more express his thoDghts, than can a 
" bevy of blackbirds," or any other of the lower animals. A good illus- 
tration of the above assertion is found in an anecdote which a celebrated 
authoress, Mrs. Sherwood, relates of herself. It is as follows : It was 
the custom of her father, every Saturday morning, to give her a subject 
on which to write. So one Saturday morning, as usual, she went to her 
father's study and said, " Papa, please for the subject of my theme, to- 
day?" 

"Hoc age," he replied, still writing on. "What? Papa," she said. 
" Hoc age," child, he answered, " Hoc age. Go and do your best with it 
but don't disturb me." As she went down stairs, she repeated to herself, 
" Hoc age, Hoc age. It's Latin, I know. * Hoc ' means ' this,' and is 
neuter, so the word ' thing*' is understood, and ' age ' means ' do ;' so it 
all means ^ do this thing.' " She sat down, with pen, ink and paper, and 
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wrote in a fair liand at the to^, ^^ Hoc age,'* and the translation neatly un- 
der it Then ehe looked out of the window and up at the ceiling, and 
aotn&lly made oat a sentence to this effect; ^Hhat it was oar daty, in 
every ciroamstance in life, to attend to this admonition,'' and farther than 
that she coald not get, for the question presented itself, to wit, what ad- 
monition? And when her father called her to her dinner, she had pro- 
ceeded no farther than the full, round stop, after the word admonition. 
So poorly an excellent authoress succeded with an abstract subject and so 
will all beginners succeed, who choose such subjects. No one, not even 
the best author, can write on a subjeot of which he knows nothing. The 
first compositions which a beginner writes must, of necessity, be on com- 
mon things about which Jie hears in every- day talk. They may be divid- 
ed into three classes ; First, subjects on which he talks with his compan- 
ions ; Second, subjecto on which he hears his elders talk, telling what 
he has learned about them; Third, descriptions of the studies or plays in 
which he engages. When engaged in writing, the best way to draw out 
all one knows about a subject, is to question himself concerning it. But 
let him remember that he mast hnow something of a subject before he can 
write on it, which is in accordance with the old sayiog, " where there is 
no water in the well, you may pump forever without effect." 

Balph Bamblbb. 



For the Journal of Education. 

A 8T0BY FOB THE YOUNG FOLKS. 

DISADVANTAGBS OF laXOBAITOS. 



" Who is your committee, sir?" 

"Oaptain Bill Bunkers.'* 

^^ Is he a man capable of ascertaining for himself the qualifications of a 
teacher ?" 

^^Oh yes I at least I had as lief have Bill Bunker's judgment of a man 
who applied for the school, as any other in the district ; and yet he is the 
only man in the whole district, I believe, but what can read and write.'' 

*^ Your school committee not able to read and write? 

" Not a word, and still he does more business than any man in this 
neighborhood. Why, you see he keeps a sort of store, sells to A., B., and 
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C^ and dharges in a book after a foshion of his own ; and I wonld as soon 
trust his book-keeping as any body's ; though, to be snre, he has got into 
a jamble, I hear, abont some charges to a neighbor at the other end of the 
town, and they are having a conrt abont it, to-day, at Banker's store, I 
understand. 

Reader, allow me to nsher yon at once into Captain Bill Banker's store. 
The only chair and table in the room were occupied by the Justice, the 
rest of the company sat around on what they could find. On the left of 
the Justice sat the defendant, whose composed looks and occasional know- 
ing smile seemed to indicate confidence in the strength of his defence, and 
the possession of some secret advantage. 

On the other hand sat Banker, the plaintift He was a remarkably 
stout, hardy looking man, and although his features were extremely rough 
and swarthy, yet he had an open, honest and very intelligent face. The 
partias were now called and sworn, when Banker, unlike a lawyer, pro- 
ceeded at once to the merits of his ease. He produced and spread open 
his account book, and then went on to show his manner of charging, 
whidi was wholly by pictures, drawing his debtor at the top of the page 
with some particulars of his person or calling. In the present ease, the 
debtor, who was a cooper, was designated by the rude picture of a man in 
the act of hooping a barrel, and the article charged, there being but one 
item, was represented by a shaded circular figure, which the plaintiff said 
was intended for a cheese that had been sold the defendant some years be- 

" Now, Mr. Justice, said Bunker, now, the article here charged, the man 
had. I will and do swear to it ; for here it is in black and white. And 
I having demanded my pay, and he having not only refused it, but denied 
ever baying the article in question, I have brought this suit to secure my 
just due. And now I wish to see if he will get up here in court And deny 
the charge under oath. If he will, let him, but the Lord have mercy on 
his soul I" 

^^ Well, sir," replied the defendant promptly, *' I here under oath swear, 
that I never bought or had a cheese of you in my lite." 

^^ Under the oath of Gk>d yon declare it, do you ?" sharply asked Bunker, 

^^I do, sir," firmly answered the other. 

^' Well, well I I would not have believed a man in all the town would 
have dared to do that." 

Here the Justice interfered, declaring the plaintiff's account book enti- 
tled to credit, unless the defendant could prodace rebutting testimony. 

Whereupon, two of defendant's neighbors testified that he had not only 
made a sufficient supply of cheese for his family, but during the year of 
the alleged purchase, actually sold a considerable quantity of the article. 
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This evidence, seemed to settle the qnestion in the mind of the Jastioe, 
and he now soon announced that he felt bound to give judgment in favor 
of defendsjit for his costs. 

^^ Judged and sworn out of the whole of it, as I am a sinner I Yes, 
fairly sworn out of it, and saddled with a bill of costs to boot ! Bat I can 
pay it, so reckon it up Mr. Justice, and we will have it all squared on the 
spot. And, on the whole, I am not sure but a dollar or two is well spent 
in finding out a fellow to be a Ecoundrel who has been passing himself off 
foran honest man." 

"Now, Bill Bunker," said the defendant, "you have flung out a good 
deal of stuff here, and I have bore it all without getting riled a hair, but 
now it^s all fixed and settled, I am going just to convince you that I am 
not quite the one as has sworn to a peijury in this ere business." 

" Well we will see," rejoined Bunker. 

" Yes we will see," replied the defendant resolutely, " we will see if we 
can't make you eat your own words. But I want first to tell you where 
you missed it. "When you dunned me, Bunker, for the pay for a cheese, 
and I said I never had one of you, you went off a little too quick ; you 
called me a liar before giving me a chance to say another word. I then 
thought I would let you take your own course till you took that name 
back. If you had held on a minute, without breaking out so upon me, 
I should have told you all how it was, and you would have got your pay 
on the spot; but — 

"Pay!" fiercely interrupted Bunker, "then you admit you had the 
cheese, do you ?" 

No sir, I admit no sich thing," quickly rejoined the former, " for I still 
say I never had a cheese of you in the world, but I did ha>e a small grind- 
stone of you at the time and at just the price you have charged for your 
supposed cheese, and here is your money sir. Now Bunkei what do 
you say to that?" 

"Grindstone — cheese— cheese — ^grindstone, I must think this matter 
over again. Grindstone — cheese — cheese — grindstone. Ah, I have it ; 
but may God forgive me for what I have done. It was a grindstone, but 
I forgot to make a hole in the middle for the crank I" 

This upshot of the law suit was satisfactory to all concerned, and the 
neighborhood had something to talk about for the rest of the season. 



SoEBOw.—Sorrow is the night of the mind. "What would be a day 
without its night? The day reveals one sun only; and night brings to 
light the whole of the universe. The analogy is complete. Sorrow is 
the firmament of thought and the school of intelligence. 
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WHAT IS TRUE EDUOATIOJST? 

Hugh Miller, the well known geologist, who died lately in Scotland, was 
a prominent instance •>£ what trne education does for a man. We say 
true eduoa'ion, beoaust though he had never studied in a college, Hugh 
Miller was educated in he highest sense of 'the term. In other words, 
not only was his mind thoroughly disciplined, but whatever he learned at 
all he completetely assimilated, so that it became his own. His career 
shows what energy, pereeverence and industry can do for a man born 
imder the most unfavorable circumstances ; for though originally but a 
poor lad, though only a journeyman stone mason till after his majority, he 
rose to be one of the most prominent men of Great Biitain — a writer of 
acknowledged ability, and the leading editor of a principal party in Scot- 
land. In his " Autobiography," published a few year s since, he has left a 
narrative of his boyhood, which is worth almost its weight in gold to 
yonng men about beginning in life. Had he written nothing else, he 
would have left in that work an invalualile legacy to h\\ race. 

For, nowhere, not even iu the autobiography of Fraiiklin, s the great 
truth so forcibly illustrated that all men who have become eminent, owe 
their success less to schoolmasters than to themselves. It is self- discipline, 
after all, that wins the battle. There were thousands of youth, cotempo- 
rary with the boy, Hugh Miller, enjoying every advantage of education, 
and many of them pos3essed of no inconsiderable ability, who never figure 
in after life, while the poor lad, whose principal teacher was nature, who 
possessed no book but a Bible, and who consumed some of his best years 
in cutting stone, rose to become famous in letters and science. This dis- 
tinction he achieved by omitting no opportunity of acquiring knowledge. 
It was while quarrying stone in a wild district, for example, that he made 
the world-renowned geological discovery which upset the brilliant but 
delusive theories of the famous ^' Yestiges of Oreation," and achieved his 
reputation. His fellow- workmen enjoyed the same opportunity of win- 
ning this great distinction, but they let the fossil fish, wh'ch settled the 
problem, pass annotioed ; and so they died, or will die, unknown stone- 
masons, laboring at half a dollar a day, while the decease of their com- 
panion fills two continents with grief. 

Another thing is proved by the career of Hugh Miller. It is that is bet- 
ter to master a few books, than to read carelessly a dozen libraries or more. 
To be plain, study is valuable not merely for the facts it gives a man, but 
for the habit of thinking it imparts. He who voraciously swallows vol- 
umes upon volumes never gives himself time to digest his intelleotaikl food. 
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He becomes, consequently, a mere smatterer. He understands no prinoi* 
pies. Learned as he thinks himself, he is without knowledge. He is 
really worse educated than the man who has read but few books, provided 
those books were good ones, and have been thoroughly assimilated. Hugh 
Miller never left a book till he had made it completely his own. What 
Hugh Miller did, every man who would become great in literature has but 
to do, whether born poor, like Miller, or bred up with every advantage of 
schools and colleges. Men who wish to be really educated must study for 
themselves. The hill of knowledge cannot be climbed by deputy. Hence 
the difference in securing an education between the rich man's son and the 
poor man^s, is less than is generally supposed. In truth, the self-reliance 
which limited circumstances give to a lad, may almost be considered to 
balance the advantages which fortune bestows. It is a striking fact in 
confirmation of this, that most of our great men have been poor. Young 
men should think of this. — New YorJc Teacher. 



From the Oonneotlcat Common Soliool Journal. 

GOOD HITS WELL GIYEN-. 

(Thongh the following seems to be a familiar epistle from friend to friend, we are enre It , 
WiUbeperased with interest and pleasure by many of oar readers, and we tmst the very 
timely hits and hints contained tn it may proYe serviceable. We hope to hear again and 
often from ** Busta."— JSc2. 

East Ghaib, Sept. 

Beloved A.: — ^Again I am seated, pen in hand, for another of those off- 
hand epistles ^diich your successful importunity made me pledge. 

Yet do not attempt to draw me into a promise of a weekly note, for 
yon must not forget that both of us have weekly duties which these 
pastime misnles must not interrupt Though instruction shall always be 
my aim, yet you will remember that entertainment was my first desire. 
I am to find in these occasional missives, the relaxation which severer 
duties necessitate, and they intend only, as a cheerful face, to light up that 
eke over serious and thoughtful study of my very dear young friend. 

The agreeable, rather than the useful, and possibly with as much phi* 
leeoi^y, the useful, because the agreeable^mast constitute our staple, and 
whenever the pleasure to you falls short of the profit, it wUl be equally 
UjM^ to me, and aooeptable to you, to come to a full etop. 

But to our theme. You will readily recall that criticism in the noble 
Epistle to the Pisos. ^ PBOFsaeirs Gbaitdul Txtsqet,'' firom the playful 
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half-boar whieh we, one evening last winter, spent over its many illustra- 
tions. 

With a new distinotness, has the principle been again and again exhibited 
even in this little city of onrs since that time ; and I am qnite certain 
these exhibitions ma j entertain without fatlgning yon. 

How tme is it that he who is ever with a great promise on bis tongne, 
has small performance in his hand. 

And should it not be so? does not the emptiest barrel erer give the 
fhUest sonnd ; and is not the noisest, most likely to be the shallowest and 
most compressed stream ? 

Jast about the time you kfb us, our bell summoned me from my study. 
A stranger with a French name, preceeded by that abused title, " Profes- 
sor," which almost any beardless under-graduate of this day can sport, was 
already to receive me. With a most comme^lfaut '^ bon jour, monsieur,** 
he made me, even in my own little parlor, quite at home ; and proceded, 
in right French style, to recommend himself as a teacher of the French 
language, on a' new, and, indeed, the only philosophical plan. He had 
long — the nineteen summers' youth — ^been tired of the old way of teach- 
ing; and after much pains- taking had matured a better, a most beautiful 
plan, of unfolding the true idea of the language, and so of introducing the 
pnpil, immediately, to all its peculiarities. On his plan the old difSculties 
of pronunciation, the diffiouldes of idioms, the difficulties of the conjuga- 
tions, and, indeed, nearly all the difficulties pertaining to the old ways of 
murdering , Instead of learning the French, were, confesEedly, removed. 
Many old teachers had assured him so. 

In his new mode of teaching he would confidently engage in four les« 
sons, of an hour eaoh, to impart more knowledge of the language to a 
beginner of ordinary quickness, than he could learn in six months by the 
old methods. Indeed, his pupil would only need his presence for a single 
coarse of four lessons, since in that time he would be enabled to perfect 
himself in the use of this indispensable language. Thus rattled on my 
young stranger friend. Beautlfal Professor I ^^professusgrandia," I could 
bat inwardly articulate. 

After a very brief discussion, in which our youthful professor sucoeded 
only in proving that two entire years of residence in our country — two 
years of reading and speaking our language, had not yet sufficed to give 
him an intelligible use of its pronunciation or structure, be, less profes- 
singly than when he entered, made his exit. 

Scrarcely had our French stranger left the place, when one morning in 
our news office, my eye fell upon a small pamphlet, on whose clean, bright 
yellow ooyer was this ^'professns grandia " title, ^* French in six easy 
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lessons.'^' Admirable, beantifal? for one ninepenoe and ''six easy lea* 
8on9,^' any one oonld now make himself master of the French! 

Side by side with this marvel in lieratnre, was yet another, in all save 
one word in its title, equal to it, " Spanish in six easy lessons." Not a 
month passed, before, in the same style of type and cover, you could have 
bought for twenty-five cents and twelve easy lessons, al^the sweet eupho- 
ny of the Italian, and all the solid learning of the German tongues. And 
so, I|^uppose, it is going on until every language, ancient and modern, 
will be served up to us in a very nice little book, with a very pretty yel- 
low cover, for tlie very convenient little sum of twelve and a half cents 

And do but see, my dear A., what dunces we who begin to be gray 
with hard study, have all along been. How many weeks and months 
the moat facile of us have been in getting a mere nimepence worth of 
learning out of a mere baby-book. Be assured, we live in an age which 
promises better, things, No Leibnitz, henceforth will vex his ponder- 
ous brains over *• universal characters," for a vehicle of lingual lore. A 
little yellow book and twelve and a half cents will do all that work 
better. 

But will not, after all, this great promise sadly fail in the performance t 
I have not yet heard of an accomplished French scholar graduated by the 
four-hour teacher. I have met and conversed with several, whom the 
six easy lessons and ninepence had not made at all familiar with Italian, 
or Spanish, or French. 

But I must add another illustration of my too fruitful theme. Scarcely 
had our Frenchman gone off, with his wonderful secret still in his own 
head, before an agreeable gentleman from a neighboring city called to ex- 
hibit some specimens of his drawing talents. Away for a few days from 
his arduous professional duties at home, he would like to make known to 
me his new and most expeditious mode of drawing. If he could get a 
small class, and it would be all the better if they had never used the pen- 
oil, since all other modes of msmipulating were erroneous and fruitful only 
of mischief, he would promise, in a course of twelve lessons, in two weeks, 
to make them masters of his peculiar style. Without further inclination 
and with no additional cost, save the expense of his series of Text-books 
which developed the idea of his style, they could thenceforward perfect 
themselves. And what was of still higher consequence, every member of 
the class would secure a most desirable style of penmanship from the les- 
sons. 

Here, then, was a rare chance. Every gentleman and lady in the city 
could, in two weeks, become a master of the pen, and, in promise, of the 
pencil too. One hour a day for two weeks and two paltry dollars, would 
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enable any boy or girl of ordinary talents to pat Maasey and Tomkins 
and even Peter Bayles himself to the blosh . Hogarth and whatever other 
master the past had produced, wonld henceforth have to yield their faded, 
becanse ficdse, palms. 

Well, we tried onr new and well commended teacher. Dozens of onr 
best and most skillful handlers of the pen and pencil, as well as many never 
yet hnrt by the trial, gathered about him. With great zeal, nay, with an 
almost boundless enthusiasm, they, in season and out, plied their penc^ 
in his cause. They had large faith. They worked with good heart. They 
laid hold on the grand promise. They were satisfied, and so was he. Six 
hours, the first, had inspired them with immeasurable hopes. 

Two weeks wore away. A flagging we had noticed during the second. 
On Saturday afternoon, the second and last of the course, when they had 
paid the two dollars, each of the forty-five pupils, had also learned what 
their teacher now knew, as well, that the errors and false habits of years 
do not give way to the most determined efforts of as many hours, and that 
no untrained child is wrought into a skilful worker by any training which 
can be achieved in twelve hours. 

And what was most provoking of all, we found to be the utter igno- 
rance of his art, of the really showy and certainly ^^ taking '' teacher him- 
self. Excepting a half a dozen flourishes which, by dint of repetitions 
numberless, he had mastered with the pen, and a few small pieces, which 
with the aid of a foreign pencil had been sketched, the sorry professor had 
no witness whatever to talent or to attainment. An original landscape of 
your own &ir lawns executed by his pencil without the touches of anotber's 
hand, would require labeling even for your own eye which knows them 
10 well. 

But I must leave midway in my theme, these illustrations. Others, 
many and varied, crowd upon my notice, a few of which, with such spon- 
taneous fancies as they may suggest, may make the staple of another at- 
tempt. Meanwhile, is it not supremely mean to promise so much, and 
after all our trial, to do eo little. 

For a while, beloved, adieu. 

EUSTA. 



€k)OD Books.— La Bruyere says : " When a person of feeling and refine- 
ment reads a book, and it excites in him elevated thoughts, he may be 
sure the work is good, and he needs no other mode of proving it." 
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ITrom the B. L BehoolmMSter. 
NOTES OF A LESSON IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

CHILDBXN BETWEEN THE AGES OE 7 AND 9. 

As I was passing down a lane not far from this school, the other day, I 
saw something Ijing in the road that I first thought was a dog. Well I 
walked towards this thing that was lying in the road, and when I oame 
near it, it got np and walked towards me, and then I saw that it had 
horns, and then I knew that it was not a dog^ for dogs do not have 7u>ms, 
So I looked at it, and saw that it was not quite so hig as a sheep, that it 
had two horns corling backwards, and nndemeath its chin there was some 
hair like a beard ; and then I said " this is a goaV^ 

If the children do not give it now, I should refer to some more charac- 
teristics : its fearlessness, liveliness, etc.. 

Where shall we find the goat 2 In the lane. 

Yes I bat ail goats do not live in the lanes. 

Then where shall we find them ? Ift Ans. 

If we go into the green fields, what animals do we find most of? Sheep. 
Now what do we get from sheep ? Meat. Yes I and we get meat also 
from the goat. 

Why, then, do we see so many sheep and so few goats ? 27b Ane. 

If I were to put some bread - and potatoes before you when yon were 
hungry, which would you take for food ? Bread. Why would yon take 
this? Because it is letter food. Yes I and when we go into fields where 
food is grown for us, we find most of them earn fields. Yes \ there are 
more corn fields than potato fields. Why ? Because the com provides 
w with food. And just now we said, with us there are more sheep than 
goats ; can any boy find the reason. Because the sheep prowdes us with 
letter food. 

Then where may we look for the goat ? 

Where there s^ not many sheep. 

Where shall that be ? 

What kind of food does the sheep L*ke ? Mce grass. 

Yes I and to be nice grass there must be good ground. 

New what kind of ground is not good for grass to grow in ? SUmy* 

Yes! and when this stony ground goes high np almost to the doods, we 
call it-r-a mountain. 
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Then it is on — nKnintains that we shall fiad — tJie goat. 

Now we will forget that we are here at school, and go to one of these 
mountains,' 

Yon see it rises gently at first, and we can go up it easily, bat soon it 
gets steeper, and steeper, and we have to nse strong sticks to help us up^ 
and then we look down and see the people below walking abont like little 
dots, and then we look np and see what great height this mountain is, and 
then a long way up we see something jamplng about from rook t o rock, 
running about without the aid of any — stick%^ and yet it goes a great deal 
faster up there than you or I could do, even on level ground; and look I 
see that one, it is on a ledge no wider than my hand. I should think it 
would fall over. , 

If you or I were placed there, we should fall over and be dashed to 
pieces. But still it keeps on, and see that jump it just now made abont 
the height of this room. Hov is thb? It can do all this while we 
are obliged to go very slowly, and use large— <^«eib to keep us iTom-^faVr 
ing. 

To illustrate this I should take a penny and show that if the edge be 
notched, it will stick even to the wall. Then draw attention to the goafs 
hooU ; they are notched, so that it can lay hold of the gronnd with great 
firmness, and yet never fall. 

Draw attention to the fact that if placed on smooth ice he instantly 
falls, but if the slightest roughness occurs, he bounds along with great 
speed. 

We will now follow the goat home. lie has heen— jumping ahou% snap* 
ping up the little grass he finds, and now he goes— ^om«, and we see him 
lay himself down and begin chewing, and yet we don't see any food near 
him. Where does he get it from? When he was on the mountain he was 
so quick that he didn't stop — to chew it, but swallowed it as— Aa picked 
it. Bather strange. If you swallowed a tart when you are at school, 
could you, when you got home, call it back and chew it ? Then how can 
the goat? 2^0 anther. 

If you are going along the fields on a very hot day, and yon have an 
orange in your hand; when you are hot and tired you feel as if you would 
— like to eat the orange. But then supposing you have a long journey 
to go, you say '* I shall be tired — again by and hy, and then I should like 
another orange." But then you have not got another orange, so yon say 
**I will keep part of this^ Then you only eat part of this— <^an^«, and 
put the other part— in your pocket. So does the goat. But where is his 
pocket ? It is not — outside, then it must be — inside, and here he puts all 
the food he gets on the mountains and when he takes it out and eats it 
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this is cslled^chewing the cud\ other animals chew the oud— cows, 
sheep, etc. Look at the feet of these. What do we notice ahoat them? 
That they are — cloven ; that is — in two pieces. Then when yon see an 
animal's foot in tw^o pieces, you may he sure that — it chevoB the cud. 

Refer to the places where it is found. "What do we say was not found 
there? The sheep. And instead of the sheep we have the — goat. Then 
the goat supplies the place of the — sheep. 

It also gives us milk and thus supplies the place of the — cow. 

Its skin is made into a thin kind of leather, called after the young — Jcid; 
hut it provides also nice warm beds for those men who look after them. 

Rkoapitulation. — Where do we find the goat? In mountainous dis- 
tricts. What does his food consist of? Grass. How is it he can climb so 
well after the grass? Because his hoqjs are notched. What does it do 
when it gets home ? Gh&iRS the cud. What is the mark of all animals 
that do this? The cl/yten foot. What does it provide the people that take 
care of it 'with ? Milk. Some use it after it is killed ? Food and leather. 



STORIES FOR THE YOUTH. 



PEAOE-MAKINO JOHN. 



Kearly sixty years ago a little boy lived at the west end of London 
whose name was John F . 

A merry little fellow he was, and a great favorite with his brothers and 
jflsters, and with their large circle of playfellows, as well he might be, on 
account of the extraordinary sweetness of his disposition. His temper 
was so gentle and obliging, that he was never known to do or say an un- 
kind thing to any one. As to quarreling with him, it was impossible; 
neither could he bear to see others quarrel : and it was from the pains he 
took to prevent disputes that he gained the title of " Peace-making John." 
Whenever any of his companions were disposed to fall out, John would 
ftt once mediate between them, taking a hand, perhaps, of each, and say- 
ing: "Come now, don't quarrel; its such a pityl you must'nt quarreL 
Now do make it up I do shake hands 1 it's so much better," &c. He would 
not desist from his affectionate entreaties till he had gained his point ; and 
as soon as he saw them friends again, he would pat them on the shoulder, 
his eyes beaming with joy, exclaiming: there, now': there's a good boy, 
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there^s a good girl 1" So the little ones soon got to know that they must 
agree with each. other when John was of the party. And sometimes one 
or another of them woald go home and say : " OhI there was jnst going 

to be a quarrel, but peace-making John F was there, and he soon put 

a stop to it." His character stood so high in other respects, that one of 
the little girls was accnstomed to describe any good boy she happened to 
know by comparing him with Johnny. " Oh I" she would say, "he's a 
very nice boy; he's almost as good as John F ." 

But years soon rolled away, and that joyous group was scattered, and 
the boys and girls who composed it grew up to be men and women ; the 
sweetest girl among them became the wife of the happy John. The same 
gentleness which obtained for him that beautiful surname in his childhood, 
has distinguished him through life. He has always been as anxious to do 
good and prevent evil, as he was in his boyish days. He will not pass by 
a snail or a worm that may be in danger, without removing it to a place 
of safety ; or even a piece of orange-peel without pushing it out of the 
way. And although he is no longer known by the appellation which his 
little friends gave him, it continues as appropriate as ever. It grieves 
him exceedingly to hear of suffering of any kind, but especially of that 
suffering which men bring upon themselves by war. He is often heard to 
remark, " That if all mankind were like him, there would be no wars, no 
fightings, no divisions : I'm a man of peace, and I would have them all 
live in love and harmony." You cannot wonder, dear children, that John 
is much beloved by all who know him ; and, what is far better, that he 
experiences the fulfillment of that Divine promise : " Blessed are the 
peace-makers, for they shall be called the children of God." 

And now I want every boy and girl who may read this, to try and imi- 
tate John. Let each little reader be the peacemaker in his own family, 
and let all try and avoid disputes at school. I need not tell you that this 
would make you all much happier, and would spare you many an uncom- 
fortable sensation of regret. For, as John every now and then quietly 
ob&erves, when he sees those around him appear irritated : 

** Can warmth Intemperate leaye behind 
A Yirtaons feeling ?— No I" 

M. H. P. 

— Burritfs Leaflets. 



Eduoation of Ohildben. — If we complain that with our best endeavors, 
our efforts for the education of our children fail in many ways, and that 
our most beautiful hopes disappoint us ; if the youth complains that he en- 
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joys 80 litUe of the most beantifnl time of life, and that he ever feels bor- 
dened bj hard fetters ; if we complain that the child hastens to become a 
boy, and the boy a man ; that in this haste many a beantifnl sonl over- 
tasks itself, and so society receives only indifferent, useless and exhausted 
laborers; these are the fmits of a vain anxiety for the fhtnre. Let us 
not anticipate the order of nature. Let us understand that we can work 
best for the future by doing each day, at each period, that which, without 
regard to a later time, is the best and most beneficial. If we think less of 
what our children, as boys and men, are to become, than what, as children, 
they should be, if we only seek for them, and to develop in them, that 
which will make their childish life beautiful, and, in its way, perfect; if, 
with our love, we accompany rather than force the development of human 
iiature, then the instructions we impart to our children, the wise guid- 
ance we are able to give them, will procure for them the best places in life, 
and, without our care, will provide best for the intnTQ.-^SchUi&muieher^ 



For the Journal of XdacftUon. 

ANOTHER LETTER TO LITTLE FOLKS. 

Mt Dsab Yoitno Fbienbs: — ^I suppose you go to school every day. 
When you go into the school house to-morrow morning, please go very 
still and listen as you go. If you will pay close attention you may hear 
words like these coming from tl^ floor, '^ Remember the scraper and the 
mat my little friend." " Do not soil me with your muddy shoes, nor in- 
sult me by spitting in my face." As you go to your seat it will fay very 
pleasantly, " Sit still and I will hold you." Your desl too may be heard 
saying, " Con't lean your sleepy head on me," " Be careful not to cut or 
scratch my face," " Keep me ever smooth and clean, and 111 show you at 
all times your happy face." " Do not cram me with your books bat feed 
me slowly and carefully, that my food may be properly digested, and then 
I shall always be pleasant to you." 

The stoves will give you a warm welcome— " Come little folks, but do 
not crowd each other. We love those who have warm hearts and are 
kind to each other." The walls will beg you not to allow their ears to be 
shocked with profanity and obscenity, but will gladly echo words of kind- 
ness and love. The Windows call to you " Do not break our hearts by 
rude assaults, but keep us ever whole and clean, and we will lighten you 
in your pathway up the Hill of science." If you are at school in good 
season, the door will sing you a sweet song when it opens, but if you are 
late without a good esBcusSy it will creak on its hinges and cry onl *^ Woe 
to the lazy." Good bye till January. Plattbyillx, December, 1857. 
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CHILDISH WISDOM. 

BY JJlS. W. WAED. 

" 7%e earth hcUh He given to the children of men," 

'Twas the hour of prayer, and the fiurmer stood, 
With a thankful hearty and a lowly mind, 

And prayed to the Author of every good, 
That the £ftther of all ^vrould he yery kind, 

Ajid hleas his oreatures with raiment and food; 

That the bleasing each day might be renewed, 

That every want might find relief 

And plMity for hunger, joy for grie^ 

Be meaeured out, by the merdM One, 

To aU who suffered beneaA the sun. 



The prayer concluded, the godly i 
Went forth in peace to inspect his farm ; 

And by his side delighted ran, 
Glowing with every healthful charm, 

His little son a sprightly boy, 
Whose home was love, and whose life was joy ; 

And they rambled over the golden fields. 

And the father said, ^' The harvest yields 

A plenUfml crop, my son, this year, 

Hy bams are too small for the grain, I fear/' 

And they wandered on through row upon row 

Of plumy leaves, and at length the child. 
With earnest look, and a rosy glow 

On his shining cheek, looked up and smiled, 
And said- •* My fiither, do you not pray 
For the poor and needy, day by day. 
That Gk)d, the good, would the hungry feed ?" 
" I do, my son." " Well, I think, as you plead" — 
His eye waxed bright, for his soul shone through it-^ 
Tha^ God, if he had your wheat, would do it" 
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AntaquitieB, P^ UUmaQD. 

Musics 

Moral Sdeaoe, Teacher. J. G. Mc^yxm, 

Singing^ 

JJlemoofL — 



Oration— The Panic. R. A. Campbell. 

Essay— Forgiveness and Forbearance. Lucy A. Gather. 

Essay— Mental Improvement a A. Sinclair. 

Musia 

Oration— Love of Liberty our Safety. B. W. Scbwef eL 1 

Essay— As the Schools, so the Nation. Julia Gt, Wheldon. 

Essay- Nursery Ehymes PropheticaL B. S. Butterfield. J 

Musia 

Oration — ^The Reformation. H. Gr. Billings. 

Essay- Westward. A, J. RusselL 

Essay— Science the Handmaid of Religion* Anna Byrne. 
Musia 

Oration — Educate the People, William K. Myriok. 

Essay — More Beyond, Marion F. Clark. 

Musia 

Valedictory- Effort the Cause, Progress the Effect 

Angelina W. Wells. 
Diplomas awarded. 
Singing. 

Mrs. Sheldon^s class in Physiology was first examined by written questions 
which were placed in the hands of the pupils after they had taken their places on 
the rostrum, after which at the request of the Principal they were cross examined 
by Dr. . , Great praise is due both teacher and pupils for the proficiency 

displayed in this too-much-neglected, but highly interesting and useful department 
of knowledge. 

Mrs. McMynn^s, class in Geometry sustained the best examination we have ever 
witnessed. It extended through the 3d, 4th, 6tb, and 6th books of Legendre and 
was characterized by promptness and deamess of statement^ simplidty and def- 
initeness of demonstration and showed a complete mastery of the principles in- 
volved and a full appreciation of the beauties of this noble scienca After the de- 
monstration of the propositions assigned by the teacher, several propositions select- 
ed by Mr. Winslow, were demonstrated by the class in a superior manner without 
hesitation or mistake. 

The class in moral science showed that they had learned to think and reason for 
themselves, and they discussed the various topics assigned them in such a manner 
as proved their intimate acquaintance with the subject and interested all who 
heard them. A series of questions proposed by Rev. Mr. M. Kiimey for the pur- 
pose of making a practical application of the principles of the science elicited very 
elose and discriminating replies embodied in choice and concise style and diction. 

But interesting as were the morning exercises, those in the afternoon called to- 
gether the largest audience ever seen in a Racine school room. Long before the 
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time set for oommencing crowds of people migbt be seen wending their wa^ t6 the 
school hoose, and they continued to flow in tUl every aisle and corner was Jammed 
full of intelligent men and women eager to see and hear. Hany were obliged to 
go away being unable to effect an entrance. It was computed that there were 
between three and four hundred persons present, besides the pupils. It was im- 
pofifiible to accommodate all, though the pupils gave up their seats, and the areas 
and aisles were filled with benches and chairs, yet so interesting were the ezerdses, 
so completely was the attention of all arrested and fixed by the manifestations of 
scholarship, of mental, moral and heart culture exhibited by those ts^king part i^ 
the exercises, that no one became weary or wished the prooeedings to be brought 
to a dose. 

The Orations and Essays were of a high order, were oharaoterlxed by earnestness 
Tigor and a genuine patriotism, recognizing the true tukture of our institutions* 
their value^ and the obligations of the citizen to cherish and maintain them, evin- 
cing a breadth and depth of thought rarely found in the efforts of those older and 
more experienced, and justifying the hopes and expectations of the firiends of our 
noble system of Free Schools. 

We give the closing portion of the valedictory : 

Life is a series of efforts— not isolated and single, but each involved and modi- 
fied by the preceding. There are, however, points in our brief existence, when it 
seems most befitting to pause and contemplate some individual passage in the 
history of our efforts. 

To the student, the dose of his school life Is emphatically such a pohit It 
presses itself as such, almost to the exdusion of all beyond ; so new and so over- 
whelming is the thought that his advancement, hereafter, is to be the result of his 
own unassisted efforts. Hitherto he may scarcely have realized, or appreciated 
but in part, the influences to which much of his success has been attributable. 
But when this point is gained, he is brought to a stand where his past and future 
fiice each other in striking contrast. 

To that day — ^to tiiat hour, dear firiends, have we come. We come, too, in the 
conciousness of a strength we have been encouraged both by precept and example 
to acquire and use. But we cannot and we would not pass this point in our expe* 
rience without erecting here an altar whereon to offer no idle yrorda or simp^ng 
fbrmalities, meaningless, cold and forced. But the simple utterances that will not 
be r^ressed, we pray you to gather up and deposit in an '* ark of Testimony ^ 
for us. 

We will not disguise the honest pride we cherish in the fact that the High 
School of this dty has first among the dties of this State, presented a dass to re- 
ceive its highest honors. 

We should consider ourselves unworthy of our rdation to the Public School if 
we fiuled to testify our sense of the honor its awards confer on us, all undeserving 
tliat we may be. 

Our thanks are due to the untiring efforts and wise direction of the Board of 
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Education. Very dear to us, are those who in their official relations to the school 
bsye been frequently present with us and have added much to stimulate exertion, 
and encourage hope. 

It only remams to us to verify our estimation of our great privileges, by the ef- 
forts we may hereafter feel ourselves pledged to make to sustain and extend these 
genial influences over any community where our future may be cast Thus is it 
the principal glory of the munificent provision of the State for the education of 
those to whom it trusts the keeping of its citadel in future, that like the sun-light of 
Heaven it sheds its glorious beams on all its sons and daughters alike. 

To the stem and unflinching moral principle that has pervaded the atmosphere 
whence we have drawn our intellectual and moral strength, we owe much that 
fills our hearts with gratitude ; and it is a duty to the Faculty of this Institution 
as it is a pleasure to ourselves, to state our convictions that our claim to purity in 
the moral influences surrounding us within these loved and honored walls, has been 
protected and preserved to us, no< by a tyranical system of arbitrary and isolated 
edicts, but by an unoompromismg warfare against evils that everywhere beset the 
students* pathway ; and too often turn aside unwary feet. Whether a positive and ele- 
vated standard of morality, o{ school moronity can be maintained without occasional 
misconstructions firom the disaffected, the malevolent, or the designing, this en- 
lightened community, have had, and stUl have the means of deciding, and it may be 
safely trusted to their verdict and the revelations of the fiiture. 

That we have been taught to respect every where and at all times the majesty 
of Truth, and to bow to its decisions, without fear or favor, fiimishes the solid basis 
for the gratitude we now and ever ahaU cherish for our Principal. 

Nor can we suppress our warmest expressions of regard for her who, in charac- 
ter of Instructess and friend, has not only, by her uniform kindness, won to her. 
self all our hearts, but by her gentle dignity of manner has done so much to make 
our intercourse cordial without undue familiarity. May no teacher of ours, present 
or absent^ have cause to feel us ungratefiil or unworthy. 

Long may be preserved to this school its present Faculty, its prosperity, its dis- 
cipline, and from time to time under its auspices may there be trained and sent 
forth classes equally &ithful to its interests and more worthy of its honors. 



The address to the graduating class by the Principal on presenting the diplomas, 
though brie^ was a manly and forcible expression of the feelings of a christian 
gentleman and scholar, on parting from tuose whom he had been guiding in the 
paths of virtue and knowledge. 

Short and appropriate addresses were made by the Hon. 0. S. Ohase, President 
of the Board of Education, Bev. 0. Steams, Superintendent of Schools, and Bev* 
VL P. Kinney, Ex- Superintendent, when the audience were dismissed and retired 
— ^filled with grateful emotions — ^to their homes. 

We have been thus particular in presenting the most important features of this 
very interesting occasion, because it marks an epoch in the history of our common 
schools and shows what may be done by the united efibrts of school officers and 
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teachers to give character and completeness to the instnictlon furnished by the 
State to the children of her people. 

Much praise is due the citizens of Bacine for their liberalltj in building costly 
and commodious school houses and furnishing them with all the means and appli. 
ances necessary to aid the teacher in the prosecution of his work. Much is also 
due the school Board and the Superintendent for providing trained and accom- 
plished teachers to take charge of the children, and for the cordial and hearty sup- 
port which they have given them in every well directed and proper effort to im- 
prove the scholars over whom they were placed, — and finally, the teachers are 
worthy of special commendation for the faithfulness and zeal manifested by them 
in the performance of the arduous duties of their station, for their sympathy and 
oo-operation with the Principal in those labors which have systematized the schools 
of Racine and given her an honorable name throughout the State. 



OUR EXCHANGES, 



Since oxir connection with the Journal we have not had time to properly notice 
our numerous exchanges, and now that we have sat down to attempt it, we shall 
be obliged to omit all published west of the Hudson, until next month. 

"We commence with 

Barnard's American Journal op Education. 

This is the best of Educational Journals, and is devoted to the elucidation of 
the theory and practice of teaching, the development of different systems of in- 
struction, and biographies of distinguished educators. It is a storehouse from 
which the teacher may draw supplies for every emergency. Edited by Hon. 
Henry Barnard, L. L. D., and published quarte ly by F. 0. Brownell, Hartford, 
Conn., at $3,00 a year. 

The Connecticut Common School Journal. 

A valuable monthly, just commencing its thirteenth year, edited by Charles 
Northend, author of the *' Teacher and Parent," and published by F, C. Brownell, 
Hartford, Conn. We always find instruction in its pages, and are indebted to it for 
many valuable suggestions. Terms 1 1,00 a year. 

The Rhode Island School Masti r. 

Wm, A Mo wry editor and publisher, Providence. The scope of this Journal is 
fsomewhat different from that of the others mentioned, inasmuch as it does not 
treat of the technicalities of the teachers profession, nor of education as confined 
to schools, but aims by a choice combination of literary and moral excellence to 
instruct the mind and heart of its readers, and fit them for the proper performance 
of life's duties. It is suited to every age and is a valuable and exceedingly inter- 
esting publication. 
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THS MaBSAOHUBBTTS TiSAOHEfi. 

We are not in the regular receipt of this Journal but have seen enough of it 
to know that it is worthy of the " Old Bay State," and will not disgrace even 
MasBachusetta, famed as she is for able teachers and good schools. 

Fobbesteb's Boys Ain) Gibls Magazini. 

Edited by Francis Forrester, Sen. Published by Binney & Rand, 36 Washing- 
ton St Boston. $1,00 a year in advance. 

This as its name imports is a magazine for children, is well printed and beauti- 
fhlly illustrated, combinmg instruction and amusement, and characterized by a 
high moral tone. 
Sabgeant's School Kothlt. 

Boston. Epea Sargeant. No. 1., Volume 1. A new enterprise, and if merit 
secures success this wiU certainly attain it, comprising as it does a choice compen- 
dium of prose and poetry, consisting of historical sketches, dialogues, pieces for 
declamation, and reading m schools, stories and anecdotes, the whole proAisely 
illustrated and beautifully printed. Terms $1,00 a year. ' 

The Sttjdint and Schoolmate. 

A monthly reader for schools, edited by K A. Calkins, assodate editor W. T 
Adams. New York, Calkins & Stiles. Boston, James Bobinson & Co. This 
well known magazine has just commenced its fifth volume, and is steadily increas- 
ing in attractiveness. It is what it pretends to be, a reader for schools, and far 
more worthy of a place in the hands of children learning to read, than many of 
the reading books in use. It consists of " articles in the natural Sciences, History, 
Biography, Travels, Stories, Poetry, Discoveries, pieces for declamation and school 
exhibitions, dialogues, with marks for emphasis, tones, inflections and gestures, 
besides a collection of puzzles, enigmas, charades, anecdotes, &o. Terms |1,00 a 
year. 



ITEMS. 

Bev. Robert Allyn has resigned the ofi&ce of school Commissioner of Bhode 
Island, and accepted the chair of ancient languages in Ohio University. 

Prof. Alpheus Crosby has accepted the appomtment of Principal of the State 
Normal school, Salem, Massachusetts. 

C. B. Hovey who has conducted the Illinois Teacher with marked ability for the 
past two years, makes his parting bow as Editor, in the December number. We 
learn that the State normal school of which he is principal is in a flourishing con- 
dition. The 2d term commences on the 4th inst., at Bloonungton. 

The Illinois Teacher has attained a circulation of 2000 copies. 



Qeo. B. Stone retires fi*om his position as resident editor of the Indiana School 
Journal. Its circulation is nearly as great as that of the Illinois Teacher. 
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The winter term of Lawrence Uniyeruty conimenoed on the Itth nit It is in 
a flourishing condition, and is doing a good work. 

The annual meeting of the Illinois State Teachers Association was held at De- 
catur on the 28th, 29th, 80th, and 31 st of December. There was a rery large at 
endanee and a great deal of interest manifbsted. 

The foUowing ofiBcers were elected for the ensuing year : 

JVeiwfen*.— B. O. Roots of Tamaroa. Editor of lUinoid reocA^-.— Newton 
Bftteman, Jacksonville. State Agent. — S. "Wright, Franklin Grove. Recording 
Secretary, — J. F, Eberhart, of Dixon. Com, of Arrangements. — ^A. H. Fitch, A. 
W. Estabrook and Rev. Josiah "Woods. Com. of Finance,-^!), S. Wentworth, 0. 
E. Hovey, and Dr. Cutchon. 

The winter term of the Palmyra Union school commenced on the 6th insi, in 
the new school house. Mr. E. B. Grray, favorably known in this State for two 
years past as the energetic and gentlemanly general agent of A S. Barnes &. Co., 
is Principal, Miss Boss, teacher in the intermediate, and Miss Williams ui the 
primary department. 

Much credit is due the citizens of Palmyra for the energy displayed in building 
a school house at a cost of nearly $4500 in these hard times. 



BOOK NOTICES. 



The National PBONomromG Spbilsb. 

Thk National FmsT Rbadib. 

Ths National Skoond Readeb. 

The National Thibd Rbabir. 

The National Fourth Readeb. 

By Richard Q-. Parker and J. Madison Watson. New York, A« S. Barnes k Co. 

A great &.ult of many of the reading books formerly in use, is a want of adapt- 
ation to the capacity of those for whom they are designed. 

Many of our readers can remember the time when *' Webster's spelling book" 
and the " English Reader'' were the only books used in school to teach the art of 
readmg, and no one needs to be told that the latter, though a choice collection of 
extracts from the English classics is entirely unfit to put into the hands of a child 
who is Uaming to read. The subject matter of the book is to a great extent en- 
tirely above the comprehension of a child, and requires maturity of judgement and 
a good store of general information to enable one to read it intelligently. 

Now a first principle, a rule which should always be observed is this : No child 
fihoold be permitted to read a lesson (as a vocal exercise) which he cannot fully 
comprehend. In other words he should understand his lesson in order to read it, 
and not read it in order to understand it. 

Many of the reading books which took the pkce of the English reader in our 
schools are made up in a great measure of extracts from sermons, philosophical 
and scientific essays, parliamentary and congressional speeches, the ablest efforts 
of cultivated minds, and firom the nature of the case, though models of style and 
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abounding in information, entirelj nnBuited to the capacities of children and nnfit 
to be used to teach reading. 

In most of our common schools from one eighth to one fourth of the time de« 
voted to instruction is spent in reading, and yet it is a rare thing to find an easy, 
natural, unaffected reader, whose performance gives pleasure to the hearer and 
clearly presents the idea of the writer. 

This is to be attributed partly to ignorance of the first principles of reading on 
the part of teachers, and partly to the character of the books which they have 
been obliged to use in teaching. Of late great improvements have been made in 
reading books and there are several series before the public measurably free from 
the defects which abounded in thoserin use in our school days. 

The National series is worthy of a prominent place in the list of readers and will 
commend itself to all teachers who realize the value of a properly graded, well 
selected collection of lessons adapted to pupils of every degree of advancement, 
and rendered attractive by neat binding, large print, white paper and (in the first 
and second Nos.) beautiful illustrations. 

The speller is arranged both for oral spelling and for dictation or writing exer- 
cises and seems to be well adapted to aid in teaching this most important branch 
of study. 
Thi Little Pilgrim. 

Edited by Grace Greenwood, published by Leander K. Lippincott, Philadelphia 
The name of the distinguished editress is a guaranty that the "Little Pilgrim" is 
such a visitor as parents will gladly welcome to their firesides as a companion and 
friend to their children. A careful examination of its pages has convinced us that 
Ihe boys and girls of Wisconsin cannot do better than to subscribe for the ." Little 
Pilgrim," For terms see 4th page of cover of Dec. No. of the Journal. 

Emirt's Journal oe Ageiculture. 

Published weekly by Emery & Co., No. 204 Lake St. Chicago, IlL Yol. 1. No. 2. 
The increase of Agricultural papers in the "West is an encouraging sign that there 
is felt on the part of the people an increased interest in the subject of which they 
treat. Still there are too many men living amongst us, farmers too, who do not 
believe that they can learn anything from an agricultural journal. To such we 
say in all kindness, you are mistaken my good friends. The fact is, no farmer can 
c^ord to do without an agricultural paper, it is a real necessity, if you wish to keep 
pace with your fellows in these progressive times. And it would be better for 
you to take two such papers than not to take any. We can confidently recommend 
the " Journal of Agriculture" to all who need such a paper. 

The Wisconsin Farmer, for January appears with a new title page and is print, 
ed on new type, presenting a neat and clear face to its patrons on the commence- 
ment of the year. It is filled with interesting and useful matter, and is worthy 
of a place at every fireside in the State. 
Bead the advertisement on the next page. 
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SCHOOL FUND. 

We give below bo mncb of the Annaal Beport of the Secretaiy of State as reUtea to the 
School Fund. The amount to be appropriated the ensalng year to each scholar over 4 and 
under 20 yean of age, will exceed the earn appropriated last year between 20 and SOoenti.— 
[Ed.] 

m. — THB BOHOOL FUND. 

The proceeds arising from the sale of school lands, seventy-fiye per cent, 
of the nett proceeds of the lands granted by act of Congress of the 28th 
September, 1850, and the proceeds of the sale of lands selected in lien 
thereof, together with the five per centnm of the nett proceeds of the sale 
of Government lands, to which the State is entitled, the five per cent, pen- 
alty as forfeiture for the non-payment of interest when dne upon school 
land certificates and loans from the School Fand. and the clear proceeds of 
all fines collected in the several counties^ for the breach of any of the 
penal laws of the State, are set apart to constitute the School Fond, — ^this 
Fand being subject only to certain expenses, for advertising and selling 
lands, and necessary books and blanks for oondncting the transactionci 
therein. 

This faad, at the date of the last report firom this offloe, had been oyerpald, (1,031 65 

Eecelpts,. $84^210 08 

Disbnr8ement^ 812,810 88 

Oyerpayments, 229,121 95 

818,888 08 818,888 08 
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OveriMiyments brought down, 329,12195 

Tnmafer from Swamp Land Fund, 271,177 95 

Balance on hand, 42,055 69 

$271,177 64 271,177 64 

The records and books of this office exhibit the following to be the pres- 
ent condition of the School Fand : 

Balance on hand as aboye, $42,055 69 

Amount due on certificates of sale, 1,787,988 14 

Amonntdne on loans, 667,998 20 

Amonnt due on swamp land certificates, ($856,746 00,) less 25 per cent for 

draining,. 642,569 50 

$8,090,506 58 

The principal, or capital of the School Fund, excepting the balance in 
the treasury, is productive, drawing interest at the rate of 7 per cent, 
payable before the 5th day of March, in each year. 

This interest constitutes — 

IV. — THB SCHOOL FUND mOOMB. 

Which is annually apportioned by the State Superintendent, to the sev- 
eral towns in the State, for the use of Common Schools, and drawn from 
the treasury, through the treasurer of the proper county. 

On account of the Income of the School Fond, during the year 

there has been received, $156,621 17 

Balance January 1st, 16,850 97 

Disbursements during the year, $162,225 68 

Balance now on hand, » : 10,746 61 

$172,972 14 $172,972 14 

The principal of the School Fund, as above shown, drawing interest, is 
as follows : 

Amount due on oeitifloate, $2,880,547 64 

Amount due on loans, 667,998 20 

$8,048,540 84 

The interest upon this sum for one year, at 7 per cent, is $218,807 86 

To which add Swamp Land Income on hand, .......... 22,719 61 

Also School Fund Income as above, 10,746 61 

Making a total oi; ., $246,868 98 

This sum is the amount of School Fund Income subject to be appropria- 
ted for the support of Common Schools in March next, subject to a de- 
duction of 25 per cent, of the income of th« gross proceeds arising from 
the sale of Swamp and Overflowed Lands, apportioned by the act approv- 
ed 7th March, (Chap. 82, General Laws,) 1857. It, however, will be in- 
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creased by interest on loans made, and sales of Soliool and Swamp Lands, 
previons to the Ist of Marob. 

V. — THB TJOTVKB8ITT FTJSl). 

This Fund is composed of the net proceeds of the sale of University 
Lands, and from the 6 per cent, penalty, as forfeiture for the non-payment 
of interest when dae upon University Land Certificates and loans from the 
University Fund. The transactions in this Fand during the year ending 
on the dOth ultimo, are as follows, to wit : 

Receipts daring the year, _ $4,268 68 

OnhandJannarylst, 11,896 80 

Diabursementfl, $15,547 43 

Balance, 618 01 

$16,160 43 116.160 48 

The records of the office exhibit the present condition of the University 
Fund, to be as follows: 

Amonntdneon CertifloateB of sale, $266,482 26 

do Loans,.. 50,58120 

Balance In Treasaiy, 618 01 

Total, $817,566 4T 

This Fund, except the amount above stated as being in the treasury, 
is drawing interest at the rate of 7 per cent., payable before the 5th day 
of March in each year, which interest constitutes — 

VI. — THK UNIVERSITY FTIND mOOMB. 

This is annually applied toward defraying the current expenses of the 
State University, and is drawn from the State Treasury by the Treasurer 
of the Wisconsin University. 

Daring the year the receipts on acooont of the Income of the 

Unlyersity Fand, has been, $20,150 85 

Balance January Ist, 1,084 29 

Dlsbnrsments during theyear, $21,595 68 

Overpayments, 860 89 

m 

$21,595 58 $21,695 68 

The principal of the University Fund as above shown, drawing interest 
is as follows : 

Amount dae on Certificates, $265,482 26 

do Iioans, 50,521 2(^ 

Total, $815,958 46 

The interest upon this snm, for one year, at 7 per cent., Is $22,116 74 

Less overpayments as aboye 860 89 

Total, $2t756 85 
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Loana and further sales will doubtless increase the Income to such an 
extent, that the amount to be apportioned in March next, will reach the 



sum of $22,000 00. 

The whole number of children in the State between the ages of four and 
twenty, entitled to share in the common fund is 241,647, being an increase 
of 27,761 over the number reported for the previous year. 

The number of pupils who have attended the pablic schools is 153,613. 

The number of school districts and parts of districts reported is 4378 
and the number of school- houses in the State, 2945. The average amount 
of monthly wages to male teachers was $24,60, and to female teachers 
$15,16. 

The amount apportioned to schools in March, 1857, was 66 cents to 
each pnpil. The apparent amount to be apportioned this year is about 
$230,000, which would be 95 cents to each pupil ; but in view of the prob- 
able delay in payments to the funds, that average can not be fairly ex- 
pected.— G^«rw>r'» Message. 



BAD SPELLING AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

SoMX years ago a teacher presented himself as a candidate for the mas- 
tership of a school, of which the salary was fifteen hundred dollars. His 
qualifications were deemed satisfactory in all respects, eocc^t in spelling. 
On account of this deficiency he was rejected. See, now, what ignorance 
in this elementary branch cost him. In ten years his salary would have 
amounted to fifteen thousand dollars, throwing out of the calculation the 
increase which, by good investment, might have accrued from interest. 
Besides, the salary of the same school has since been advanced to two 
thousand dollars. But he might have remained in this position twice or 
three times ten years, as other teachers in the same place have done, and 
that large amount might, consequently, have been increased in proportion. 

A gentleman of excellent reputation as a scholar was proposed to fill a 
professorship in one of our New England colleges, not many years since ; 
but in his correspondence so much bad spelling was found, that his name 
was dropped, and an honorable position was lost by him. The corporation 
of the college concluded that, however high his qualifications as a profes- 
sor might be in general literature, the orthography of his correspondence 
would not add much to the reputation of the institution. 

A prominent manufacturer, in a neighboring town, received a business, 
letter from an individual who had contracted to supply him with a large 
quantity of stock; but so badly was It spelled, and so illegible the pen- 
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manehip, that the receiver found it nearly impossible to decipher the 
meaning. An immediate decision mnst be given in reply ; and yet so 
obscure was the expression that it was Impoesible to determine what 
should be the answer. Delay would be sure to bring loss : a wrong de- 
aiBio]]^ would lead to a still more serious result. Perplexed with uncertcdn- 
ty, throwing down the letter, he declared that this should be the last busi- 
ness transaction between him and the writer of such an illiterate com- 
munication ; ^' for,^^ said he, *^ I am liable to lose more in this trade alone, 
than I can make in a lifetime of business with him." 

A gentleman who had been a book-keeper some years, offered himself 
as a candidate for the office of secretary to an insurance company. Al- 
though a man of estimable character, possessed of many qualifications, he 
failed of being elected because he was in the habit of leaving words mis- 
spelled on his books. The position would require him to attend to a por- 
tion of the correspondence of the office, and it was thought incorrect spel- 
ling would not insure the company a very excellent reputation from their 
method of doing business, whatever amount might be transacted. 

Inability to spell correctly exposes one to pecuniary loss. It is, more- 
over, an obstacle to an advancement to honorable station. Such instances 
as those recited above are satisfactory proofs ; bat that this defect in one's 
education is productive of mortification and mischief is illustrated by the 
following actual occurrences : 

A young teacher had received assistance from a friend in obtaining a 
school and wrote a letter overflowing with gratitude to his benefactor, but 
closed it thus : " Please except (accept ?) my thanks for your kind favors 
in my behalf." 

Another individual addressed his friend thus : "My dear cur" (sir?) 

So, in the one case, the graieful emotions of a young man are nullified 
by a solitary perverse word ; in the other, the writer unwittingly applies 
to his friend the epithet which the follower of Mahomet uses, when he 
would degrade his Christian neighbor to the lowest point his language 
will admit. 

We were about to write a brief homily on the science of spelling as a 
coda to the foregoing, but for the present refrain, with the hope that a 
few cases like the foregoing will awaken attention to the importance of the 
subject, and we can expend our logic to better advantage hereafter. 

In the mean time, we invite everybody to furnish facts, Teritahle facts, 
tending to the same point, the accumulation of which will carry with them 
a weight not easy to be resisted. — A. Pabish. — Oonneeticut Common 
School Journal. 
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"DON'T SPELL IT, BUT WRITE IT." 

These is far more sense than most persons wonld at first suppose, in 
the remark of an Irish servant to her jpnng mistress, whom she had em- 
ployed to write a letter to her annt Jady in Ireland. Matters went on 
very well in the preparation of the letter, antU the superscription was to 
be pat on it, when some doubts arose in the mind of the amanuensis as to 
the spelling of the name of the town to which it was to be sent " Don't 
spell it at all, but write it, just," exclaimed Bridget. 

It would be well if teachers would more frequently say to their pupils, 
*' Don't spell it, but write it." As spelling is usually taught in schools 
where the oral method alone is practiced, " learning to spell" is vastly dif- 
ferent from learning to write the words ; hence it occurs that a pupil may 
be able to spell orally nine-tenths of the words that are pronounced to him 
from the ordinary lessons, yet when called upon to lorite those words in 
sentences, he will mis-spell one-half of them. If you are a teacher, and 
have doubts on this subject, try the experiment with your own pupils, and 
you may soon satisfy yourself that spelling by sound does not make good 
practical spellers. 

We learn to spell that we may write words correctly, not to utter tho 
letters and syllables orally ; and to do this we need to train the eye more 
than the ear. How, then, ehould spelling bo taught ? In various ways ; 
but chiefly by writing, as that is the manner in which spelling is used in 
the business of life ; and thus may the eye be trained to guide the hand in 
the formation of words. 



GRAMMAR. 



Sometimes we are asked (and the inquiry is an interesting one) at what 
age children may be taught grammar. All such inquiries depend upon 
two other questions. First — What particular faculties of the mind does 
the subject appeal to? Secondly — At what age of the child do those fa- 
culties begin to develope themselves. The faculty of observation is the 
earliest in the order of development, and such subjects of instruction as 
excite and direct the power of observation, should be the first to which 
the attention of children should be introduced. On this account, olject 
lessons on natural history may be given to infants even before the power 
of reading is attained. On this account also geography should be taught 
before oHthmetie and grammar. To limit our observations to grammar 
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it should be borne in mind that it has not to do with the perceptive or 
observiog powers so mnch as with the facnlties of abstraction^ classification 
and induction. It is important, therefore, to ascertain at what periods of 
child-life these faculties are beginning to be developed. Of course it is 
possible to override the question of mental science altogether, and to make 
lessons of grammar — what they too often are — ^lessons of mere memory, 
the understanding being left uncultivated and unfruitful. And, again, al- 
though grammar, for the right comprehension of its principles, requires the 
exercise of faculties higher in the order of development than perception, 
and so should be taught later than geography or natural history; yet 
there are portions of it that do not require these faculties, or at least may 
be simplified by a skillful use of the power of observation, and so be 
brought down to the level of younger children: To make our meaning 
dear, we may give very young children a clear notion of a noun by bidding 
them look about them for objects which they can see around them ; and, as a 
reverse, a clear notion of an adjective may be mastered by pointing out the 
properties of that object. For example, the teacher takes a flower, which 
the child has named as an object he can see. The word flower is a noun. 
It is white, beautiful, fair^ or whatever other properties the class may ob- 
serve; for the cooperation of the whole class should be expected, and 
their attention by this means secured. White, beautiful, fair, are adjec- 
tives. 

There are other particulars which the teacher should observe if he 
would make the subject of grammar intelligible to young children : 

1. He should employ oral teaching before employing text- books. By 
this means he can not only dispose of difficulties which are foreseen, by 
simple and familiar illustrations, but also deal with others as they arise, 
and which books cau not anticipate. 

2. He should keep back e^ery rule until its necessity has fl/rst been felt, 

3. He should allow no rule to be committed to memory until it hw 
first passed through the understanding, 

4. He should use familiar metaphors where there is a difficulty in com- 
prehending the definition of the harder parts of speech. Oonj unctions 
may be called hooJi:s : prepositions are pointers or finger- posts. 

5. Rules and definitions should be first given which are general; the 
rules without the exceptions, and the definitions without the inflexions. 
The great, broad roads of tlie district are to be traversed, and the by-paths 
left at present for after and closer investigation. The larger and more 
prominent features of the edifice are to be made familiar to the mind 
rather than each individual stone of which the edifice is composed. 

Questions to whioh the above remarks supply material for answers : 
What particular faculties of the cnild does the subject of grammar appeal 
to ? Upon what previous question depends the question as to the order in 
which school subjects should be taken t By what method may grammar be 
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brought down to the level of younger children f Gbe examples of their 
method. What advantage does oral teaching possess over teaching by 
hooJcs f Enumerate some general rale which should be observed in early 
lessons on grammar. — Paperefor the Schoolmaster. 



REMEDIES FOR IRREGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE AT 
SCHOOL. 

BY A. H. FTTOH. 

Thk Evils of irregular attendance at school are sufficiently manifest ; 
the RsMsniEs are not so evident. We will present what we regard as 
some of these remedies. 

It is a fact that four- fifths of all the " tardy" and " absent" marks, in 
most of our schools, are confined to one- fourth of the scholars ; and thus 
we prove the habit is of the few, and not of the many, and that, on that 
account, the reformatory means employed can not be the same as if al^ 
were alike in the matter. 

The first remedy I would propose is, that the teacher should so instruct 
that no object touched upon should be left until it is a perfect whole in 
the pupiPs mind, so that he mpy go on and give the subject^ define it, give 
examples, etc. ; then divide and subdivide it, giving definitions and exam- 
ples as he proceed?, till all the minutiae of it are fully brought out — and 
this entirely without the aid of l>ooTcs or questions^ and in Lis own langu- 
age rather than that of the text. But this can not be done with irregular 
scholars^ for they will lose a link in the argument which time and care can 
alone supply* 

If scholars love study at all, they will be induced to be regular; but if 

not this brings me to my secoud remedy, viz.: Do not allow a scholar 

habitually irregular to remain in a class where he always stands at the 
foot; put him in a lower class, no matter how low, until bis lesson is so 
easy that he can keep up with his class if he is sometimes absent. You 
thus rid yourself of the disadvantages to the echool. But if the scholar is 
still idle, and pr^ere remaining in a lower class, force him to study with 
diligence in some other way than by taking him into a Uass where he can 
not do as w^ll as the others, for it is vastly easier to compel one scholar to 
study than to bear the loss of time he will cause to a whole class if allowed 
to be with them. 

Again : A scholar who is very often absent should be sent away from 
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the Bcbool to some one where he will be obliged to be regalar, for hii 
presence is only an ii^ory where he is, and of no benefit to himself. 

The old regalation, requiring a note from some responsible person ez« 
casing each tardiness and absence, is a good one, and the better as it 
weighs down upon them. The remark, ^^ Father can't stop to write me 
an excuse every time Pm taidy," shows, not the necessity of the absence, 
nor the need of setting aside the regnlation, but that it is in some measure 
doing its appropriate work. This course also controls all those who stay 
away of their own accord without consent of their parents, and insures, in 
their case at least, a co- operation between teacher and parent, which is 
every way desirable. A carefully-kept register ^of absence and tardiness 
is a great corrective of the abuse, especially if a system of merits and de~ 
merits is made to depend in part on this record, and be open to the public. 

Again : The school committee might make laws which would materially 
change the face of affairs, since it is easier to enforce the law supported by 
a higher power than one of the teacher's own making, for he is expected 
to us^ discretionary power and soften the penalty of his own enactments, 
while he has none in case of an enactment by a higher power. 

The following plan is very effective : Let the scholars present in the 
morning take the back seats, leaving those in front for tardy ones. It has 
been tried in some of our Eastern schools, and with marked success. The 
result in one school, of about 140 scholars, was to reduce the cases of ab- 
sence and tardiness from 40 per cent to 12 or 15 per cent. This certainly 
shows some value. 

Again; An amusing story told at the opening of bchool, which need not 
occupy five minutes, is an incentive to the tardy ones to try to come in a 
little sooner— especially if the door is closed at nine o'clock and not open- 
ed until after the exercise is over. 

Again : Scholars should not be allowed to be upon the school premises 
long bef :re the hour for commencing school, for if so, we find two results, 
viz.: 1. The scholars, being uncertain at what hour they must start in 
order to reach the school-room at nine o'clock, get into the habit ot being 
too early or too late every day. 2. Because, when a company of scholars 
come together to play, those who are easil} led astray have great tempta- 
tions, and for a longer time, placed before them, to induce them to play 
truant, or do some other wrong thing, than if each took his seat as soon 
as he arrived at the school-room. 

A plan has been tried of subjecting parents to a fine for permitting their 
children to remain away from school ; but this wants the sanction of law 
at present. 

The great number of scholars who are almost wholly absent from our 
schools calls loudly for some legislative action on the subject ; and it is to 
be hoped that the example of Rhode Island in this matter will be followed 
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by the other States. Commissioners (or officers of some name) were ap- 
poinced, whose daty it was to collect absentees and send them to their 
proper schools ; and more was saved in one year, and in one city, by this 
arrangement than twice the balaries of the officers, if we take Massachn- 
setts statistics, as they are given in the Report of the State Beform 
School, as the basis of the calcnlation. 

Bnt whatever methods we may adopt, we mnst, as teachers, become in 
some way acquainted with the parents of our pupils, and then, remember- 
ing that on the State and the teacher will rest the heaviest part of the 
burden, strive by every means in our power to interest them in the school 
and its welfare; so that when they have made the laws, the effect of those 
laws shall be seen, not only in the work-shop and the counting-room, the 
court-room and the prison, but also in the Jiousehold^ the street^ and the 
schoolroom. 



VALUE OF A GOOD SOHOOL-HOUSE.— No. 4. 

YiOK exists every where, bnt it loves most to visit and dwell with the 
ignorant. It can not bear the light shed from the Church and School- 
Home, Nothing begets vice in the young more than truancy, I hazard 
nothing in saying that our jails and our prisons are tenanted by those 
who have to a greater or less extent played truant. What is better cal- 
culated to lead to truancy than an old, rickety school-house, with its 
broken doors, its unglazed windows, its smoky ceiling, its dirty floors, its 
whittled desks, and its loathsome atmosphere. On the other hand, what 
will serve to counteract such a disposition better than a neat school- 
room, well ventilated, with a pleasant and well shaded play-ground? 
Such a house would lure to its walls those who otherwise would be form- 
ing habits of indolence, Reception, and crime. 

There is an immense moral power in the School-Eouse alone. Supersti- 
tion and bigotry show it. Error dreads its light. Vice receeds from it. 
Delusion finds her surest victims out of its reach. A good School- House 
serves as a beacon light, guiding to port the well-laden merchant ship, but 
warraning away the privateer. Much more might be said on this point, 
but it would be but repeating what has been included in other division^ 
of the subject. Its political and social values were predicated upon its 
healthful moral influence to a great extent. 

The good School-House has a 'oahie pecuniary, political, social and mor- 
al. Its value is, however, much enhanced, or very materially diminished, 
by the nature of its furnishings. This may serve as a subject hereafter. 

PiATTBvnxB, eTan., 1868. P. 
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[The following oiroalAr/addreued to the teaohers of the Baclne public BohoolA by^the Princi- 
pal of the High School, contains so many valuable suggestions worthy of the consideration of 
every teacher, pupil, and par( nt in the State, that we give it entire in our columns.] 

Racine, January 2iid, 1858. 
The fellowing suggestions are made to promote harmony of action, and to secure 
so far as possible similarity of views among the teachers of the Bacine public 
schools: 

1. General Duties. — The teacher must devote himself exclusively to the duties 
of his station, or failure is certain. He should give constant and careful attention 
to the discipline, instruction, habits and manners of his pupils, and as far as possible 
superintend their conduct in the yard and in the vicinity of the school house at 
recess and intermission. All school property, apparatus, furniture and books, 
should be carefully preserved, and the regulations of the Board of Education in re- 
gard to them rigidly enforced. 

2. PuNOTUALiTT. — ^lu addition to regarding the laws of the Board on this point 
it will be well to punctilioualy observe the time of opening school Let it be 
precisely seven minutes before nine o'clock in the morning, and at precisely thirty 
minutes after one in the afternoon. Great care should be taken to keep the cor. 
rect time ; the standard is the clock of Messrs. Heath & Elkins. Classes should be 
called at the miniUe appointed. A constant and careful observance of tiTne in ciU 
the exercises of the school is an indispensible condition of success. 

3. Opening oe^ School. — The opening exercises should never occupy more than 
five minutes, and they should be made interesting : and, while the Board have 
made no regulation in regard to this subject, it is thought that the usual course of 
reading from a suitable book, and of singing, with such devotional exercises as the 
teacher may wish to engage in is the best. Scholars should not enter the school 
room during the opening exercises, unless in extreme cold weather. 

3. Absence of Pupils. — In case of unexcused absence of a pupil, the teacher 
should send for information immediately. This should be done in such a way as 
to create no disorder in the school room. Parents should in all cases be 
visited by the teacher before the law in regard to absence is enforced. Every 
case of absence or tardiness should be noted and accounted for by the pupil and 
parent without loss of time. In general, parents are willing to co-operate with 
teachers in securing the constant and punctual attendance of their children. A 
statement from the parent that the absence of his child was necessary^ is the least 
that can be regarded as an excuse ; but in the few cases where parents refuse to 
write excuses, discretion, forbearance and common sense must be exercised in 
order to prevent injury to the child. When the law is enforced, let it be don© 
empartiaUy and rigidly. 

5. SiCKNiss OF TEAGHER& — Every effort possible should be made to prevent the 
dismission of the school. In case of illness of the teacher, immediate notice, in 
writing, should be given to the Superintendent ; but no teacher wiU leave his post 
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until compelled to do so, if he studies his own interest and the welfare of the 
school A strong will is the panacea, and a careful regard to health is one of the 
highest duties of the teacher. 

6. Teaohbrs* Meetings. — The Board of Education require every teacher to at- 
tend the Teachers^ Meetings ; but this is insufficient to make them profitable. A 
prompt and regular attendance, and a cordial and active participation in the exer- 
cises are desirable. No teacher will absent himself firom them without betraying 
a lack of interest, which will weaken confidence in his abilty. Preparation for 
these meetings is of great importance. All should be willing to give as well as to 
receive. An unexcused absence^ besides being a yiolation of the laws of the Board, 
is an iffjury to fellow teachers which lacks little to become an insuli. 

Y. School Goveenment. — Let the teacher govern himself. Let him talk very 
little about order. When a wrong is done he may talk privately with the offender 
and when he understands the case he may make the matter public, if proper, but 
* that government is best that seems to govern least." No person having confi- 
dence in himself will exhibit a rod or rule aa a " terror to evildoers," and we need 
not say, that to strike the head of a child is brutal. A teacher should make no 
fhreaiSy and few promises. A promise will always be fulfilled if the teacher does 
not wish to merit the contempt of his pupils. A sacred regard to Right and rever- 
ence for the Truth, must be apparent^n what he does. Ho should never mariifest 
any disrespect toward the parents of his pupils. N othing, sectarian or partisan 
will or can be for a moment tolerated in a good schooL A curse should fall upon 
the man, who would forget the claims of education so far as to use his influence as 
a teacher, to promote the objects of his sect or his party. Every teacher will op- 
pose those vices that degrade humanity, whether they are common or not. If he 
does this effectually, he will be maligned by those who practise them. The 
school, its interests, its claims, should always be prominent and paramount. All 
that interferes with its objec s must be opposed ; whatever advances his pupils in 
virtue and knowledge, or promotes their welfare, must be defended. There must 
he no compromise with evil, or the foundation of school government will be sapped. 
Decision, honesty, generosity, impartiality, honor, forbearance, promptness and 
activity, are essential to the government of a school. A consciousness of being 
right^ and o^ doing rights wUl afford the surest protection against misrepresentation 
of pupils, and abuse of mistaken parents and guardians. 

No communication, by act or look or work, will be allowed during study hours, 
in a well organized schooL The teacher must secure order and quiet, or he will 
fiiiL The will of the teacher is the power, and such appliances as are usually re* 
sorted to, are the means to secure this necessity of a good schooL No teacher 
should regard that as impossible which has ever been done . 

8. OoMMBNOBMENT OP SCHOOL. — ^Remember that your predecessor has the 
sympathies and affections of your pupils ; to secure the same for yourself, you will 
need a rich fund of infojmation, and it will be necessary to exhibit much kindness 
and decision during the first days of your a cquaintance with your school. Manifest 
a strong personal interest in every pupiL Make no unkind allusion to your pre- 
decessor ; it is possible he may have left the school somewhat below perfection* 
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Let your aim be to leave it better than you found it Have a pi^gramme prepared 
and " get to work," as soon as possible. Let the exercises be spirited, but never 
proceed unless there is a proper degree of quiet in the school-room, 

9. GrENiRAL PRiNOiPLia— 1. Every pupil should be provided with something 
to do. 2. It is absolutely indispensiblej that the time of pupils be apportioned to 
the several studies and duties, by the teacher, di Eepetition, and hourly, daily 
and weekly reviews, are necessary to success in teaching, and pupils should be 
required to torite out all lessons to insure accuracy and study. 4. The pupil must 
be able to state in his own language, the substance of lessons, but all rules should 
be required in the language of the book, unless better is suggeste d by the teacher 
Language should be concise and elegant. The voice should be trained, so as to 
secure distinctness of utterance, and sweetness of tone, 6. Eveiy teacher should lay 
out his work beforehand, so that he will not need a text book during school hours 
Success is dependent on nothing, more than upon ability to teach without leaning 
upon the text book or the pupils. 6. Frequent written examinations are necessary 
to thoroughness. 7. Visitors should be welcomed, but the exercises of the school 
cannot be suspended to entertain them. Parents and citizens should be invited 
and induced to visit the Schools. 8. The time of the teacher is the property of 
the school. All amusements that are unnecessary should be avoided. All society 
that is not refined should be shunned. All means, such as reading Educationa 
Works, conversing with teachers, visii^ing dififerent schools, studying the subject of 
Education, should be employed, as it is only by constant and determined effort, as 
well as the possession of extensive knowledge, and the exercise of skill and tact 
that we may reasonably hope for success. 

Tours Truly, J. a. MoMTNN. 



"I TAKE OAEE OF MY LAMBS." 

Let teachers and parents weigh well the significance of the following 
extract : 

" A gentleman in England was walking over his farm with a friend, ex- 
hibiting his crops, herds of cattle, and flocks of sheep, with all of which 
his friend was highly pleased, bat with nothing so minch as his splendid 
sheep. He had seen the same breed frequently before, but had never seen 
such noble specimens; and with great earnestness he asked to know how 
he had succeeded in producing such flocks. His simple answer was, * I 
TAKE OARK OF MY Lambs, BIB. Here was all the secret of his large, heavy- 
fleeced, fat sheep ; he took care of .them when they were lambs," — Illinoa 
Teacher. 
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For the Journal of EdncatloiL 



Mesbbs:— No meeting having been called at Maple Grove for January, 
I take the liberty to send farther remarks upon our school system directly 
to the "Journal." 

It is evident that the influence of all institutions supported by the State, 
by fund or tax, should be duly felt in their beneficial eflfects by all classes, 
in all parts of the State. The State Government should throw its arm of 
protection around every citizen, and secure for all, every natural right. 
The public school should, as far as possible, shed its light equaUy in every 
community, and at every fireside, A State Uuiversity and Normal School* 
should foster all, and all should foster them. Such institutions should be the 
particular foster children of the State ; be well known in every communi- 
ty ; supported by every neighborhood, cherislied by all people, and should 
be regarded as the eyes to tl^e great soul of the State. 

To secure these results, both reason and the light of the past assure us 
that two things are absolutely necessary. First, reel merit within their 
walls, and secondly, an active and efficient agency to represent their inter- 
ests thoroughly in all parts of the State. Wherever there u a defect in 
either of these departments, all schools, and more especially those 
under State patronage, must fall short of their legitimate usefulness. Al- 
most all of our colleges and seminaries are under the control of sects, and 
each sect labors industriously and zealously for its own. But who is 
there to speak for our University, or who would know without rcaking 
a yearly pilgrin^ge to Madison, tliat such a school is Jn operation. We 
have a liberal fuiid, elegant buildings, and doubtless a worthy and com- 
petent faculty, but it must be evident to all that the institution is not 
exerting its proper influence. Such institutions need the co-operation 
and support of the eatire State. But our University is certainly acting 
without a proper co-operation on the part of the people, and without 
any regular support from the different parts of the State, and whatever 
other faults there may be in the institution, these are enough to destroy 
its usefulness. 

A system of county superintendency has of late been proposed, and it is 
further proposed that these Superintendents constitute a State Board of 
Education, and that all State schools be placed under their control, for the 
following reasons : 

1st. Such a board would fairly and completely represent the people. 

2d. They must be practical, educational men ; muEt be continually em- 
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ployed in the business of ednoation, and coneeqaently would most likely 
possess among them the pare seeds of progress. 

8d. They most spend about half of their time in traveling from distriot to 
district. They must acquaint themselves with the school interests of their 
entire distriot, and therefore would possess great opportunities for acting 
as agents for such schools. 

4th. Having the control of these schools, they would be an interested 
party, and must of necessity act with more zeal and energy for their wel- 
fare. And therefore we believe they would constitute a most efficient 
agency. 

In an act of 1849, establishing a normal School in Connecticut, the 
agency for the school was composed of one trustee for each county, which 
we learn constituted a very good agency, but did not combine all the ad- 
vantages of the agency above proposed, as these trustees were not Super- 
intendents, and therefore did not possess so good opportunities for becom- 
ing acquainted with the school interests of their counties. 

In an act of 1844, establishing a normal school at Albany, New York, it 
was provided that the Town and Oounty Saperintendents were to act as 
agents to secure a proper attendance, which system operated well, thoagh 
these Superintendents had no control of the school, and consequently could 
not be expected to have so deep an interest in its welfare. 

Bboadhiad. 



HOW TO GOVERN A SCHOOL. 

How to govern a school is a vital question to the teacher, yet not to all 
teachers alike. An assistant teacher, or one who has a small, select, priv- 
ate school, may never be called upon to consider the question of govern- 
ment in the same L*ght as does the teacher of a promiscuous school of a 
hundred, or several hundred pupils. We have all heard teachers remark, 
^' I like to teach, but not to govern." Now, I think, Mr. President, that 
every teacher should have something to do in the government of the 
school, or of the classes, at least. I can not do justice to myself as a 
growing teacher, or to my pupils, in developing their characters, if I do 
nothing but hear their recitations. 

It is very difficult for one teacher to tell another how he governs his 
school. A friend once applied for a situation in a Boston school. " Can 
you govern that school?" asked the Chairman of the Committee. ^Tes." 
" How ?" " I can't tell you." "Who says you can govern ?" " I say so," 
replied the candidate. The examination ended. The Committee, satisfied 
with his confidence in his own ability, wisely omitted details. That 
teacher was successful. The grand secret of governing is to do it without 
seeming to govern. The machinery of goyemment should be kept out of 
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flight. Let the teaoher oommence his work in enoh a manner that his 
papils Bhall see that what is right and proper is expected as a part of their 
daty, and what is wroBg and improper will not he allowed at all. It is 
dangerous hnsiness for a teacher to write ont, and read to the school, a 
code of rales all in the imperative mood. It nsed to he done, and is now 
hy some, hat snch roles can not always be carried oat, and when they 
can not, the government is good for nothing, and amounts to nothing. 
Oaatioasness in this respect is, therefore, a very important agency in jadl* 
oioas school government. 

' The first impressions made by the teache^ upon his papils materially 
affect his success. He should, therefore, be gentle^ polite, and obliging, 
A teacher who is boorish, uncouth, and vulgar, will not secure the sjrm- 
pathy of his pupils, and will not govern them easily. I once knew a 
troublesome boy who was the pest of the school and of the neighborhood. 
He had a savage delight in ^^ vexing the teacher,'^ and seldom did a day 
pass without trouble with him. At length a new teacher entered the 
school. Days and weeks passed without any of the conflicts formerly so 
common with this old offender. A schoolmate asked the reason of this 
wondertul change. His reply was, *^ That teacher is a gentleman. When 
I am wrong he tells me of it, and corrects me; but does not attempt to 
annihilate me. Bad as I am, you do not suppose me mean enough to give 
him trouble ?" 

The teacher must be consistent He must regard the feelings, the faults, 
and the failings of his pupils. I have great confidence in young people as 
reasonable beings. The person who stands behind the pupil — the parent 
— is often more unreasonable than the child. The teacher should be rea- 
sonable with his pupils, especially in his reproofs and punishments. The 
habit of whispering, for instance, is a source of much evil in school, and 
unless checked or eradicated, especially if the school is large, will thwart 
the best efforts of the instructor. But the teacher who represents whis- 
pering as a iielnoas crime, as much so as rebellion against the authority of 
the school, and worthy of punishment in the house of correction, commits 
a fatal mistake. Whispering in a school is a pernioiens habit, an offence, 
and should not be allowed ; but it is not the greatest crime that can be 
committed there. It is not reasonable to represent it as such. Unreason- 
able reproofs and punishments are the source of much trouble, and of 
many failures in school government. Many a teacher in such cases, for 
l^he want of a discriminating judgment, often finds himself in the pre- 
dicament of the redoubtable knight in his well-known contest with the 
windmills. Another important agency for the teacher is the ability to 
know the material upon which he works; the dispositions and peculiarities 
of his pupils. He can not adapt all his pupils to the Procrustean bed, 
stretching those that are too short, and chopping off the extremities of 
those that are too long, until they are all of the same length. In govern- 
ing a school, as elsewhere, there must be a fitness, an adaptation of mean- 
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to tbe end. Several pupils may have the same faults, or may have com- 
mitted similar offenses; bat it by no means follows that the correction, 
reproof, or punishment needed will be the same. Their temperaments, 
their sense of right and wrong, the temptations under which they acted, 
and other circumstances, must all be considered. The teacher must know 
his pa pils— their peculiarities, the influence they are under at liome and 
in the street — and adapt his methods of government and discipline to the 
peculiarities of each case. The airtist who makes his mould in clay, uses 
not the same implements as does he who works in marble. 

An abilirj to disarm pupils of prejudice and hostility, is a very happy 
faculty in a teacher. It is also a rare faculty. Physical ability and stern- 
ness of countenance alone, can not govern a school. The co operation of 
the pupils is necessary and must be secured. The ship-master who gov- 
erns his crew by main strength, will tell you that it wears upon h's health 
and spirits; that his sailors care more for their wages^ than for his good- 
will, and will desert him in foreign ports. The teacher must be enthusi- 
astic, fond of teaching'; and his interest must be seen in his work. They 
who teach for pay merely, or because they can do nothing else, will not 
be earnest teachers, and they have not within themselves the elements of 
suceees. 

' Freedom from ambition to assume and exercise too much authority, is 
another efficient agency. Teachers are frequently too jealous of their au- 
thority, and become imperious and repulsive. In their over- anxiety to 
govern, by forbidding offenses before they are committed, they suggest 
transgressions to the pupil, who otherwise would never have thought of 
them. All teachers must expect many provocations, but must, neverthe- 
less, bo forbearing. 

The teacher^s character should have a decided moral tone. He will 
then stand high la the estimation of liis pupils, and will govern by a kind 
of magnetic — an unseen influence. From his own personal influence his 
pupils will Eoon become imbued and impressed with a sense of right, and 
with such a degree of conscientiousness that will lead them to govern 
themselves— one of the most desirable objects he can hope to attain. The 
teacher, in order to succeed, must have and exhibit unwavering faith in 
his ability to govern his school. The co-operation of parents must be 
secured, by convincing them that you are the earnest friend of their 
children, and earnest in your eflorte for their improvement and welfare. 
Where parents are convinced of this, they will sustain the teacher in all 
reasonable and wholesome discipline. A favorable state of public opinion 
is also very desirable. To a certain extent it is in the teacher^s power to 
shape public opinion in this respect, and, most certainly, it is always for 
his interest. When the public generally feel their responsibility in regard 
to their schools, and manifest a lively interest in their irjprovement; t^hen 
they point to them as the pride of their village or city, and the fountain 
of good influences to their children and to the world; then the teacher has 
in his behalf, an agou^ that is enviable indeed. — A, P. Stone— Mom,' Teacli. 
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EDUCATE THE PEOPLE, 



An Oration delivered at the dose of the Fall Term of the Baelne High SehoolfbyW.^H. 
MTrlok, of Waterford, a member of the graduating olaM. 



Mnch may well be said respecting ednoation. Ck)D8idered in its rela- 
tions, it affects all the interests of this life, as well as the life to come. 
That is a limited idea of it, which embraces only "knowledge^ which would 
call ability to repeat the contents of the text book, ednoation. Ednca- 
tipn inolade) wisdom ; this is its foundation, substance and essence. 

Knowledge may make a man a fool, and there are throughout the land, 
those who can be included in no other class, except by doing violence to 
the language. Shall we call that man educated who is dishonest, intern* 
perate, or time serviug? If he is not a/oo2, what does the term mean? 
We fiad knowledge enough in our schools ; the world is full of it, but wis- 
dom, who shall find ? 

Knowledge is power, said Bacon ! So is steam or gun-powder ; but if 
wisdom does not control them, they will scatter ruin around them ihv and 
wide. Knowledge is often superficial.' It is the scaffolding with which 
wisdom builds. Knowledge is blind, but wisdom gives it the clue that 
guides it through the many labyrinths of I'fe. A youth possessing no 
knowledge is a pitiable object ; possessing knowledge aUme^ a dangerous 
member of society. Too much attention may be given to science, or rather 
too little attention to its uses, and while we admit the truths of nature, w» 
may forget her God. 

Many a yonng man glibly demonstrates the propositions of geometry, 
who never thought that "God geometnzes." Moral philosophy is studied 
by those who never have learned to regard moral obligations. The old 
Roman virtues of patriotism and regard for truth are scouted, and vices 
that a Spartan would have despised, are tolerated in our schools, and they 
can^t be abolished, for woe to the instructor that opposes them. A vicious 
life is an effect of which the causes are under the control of parents. 
Some person is responsible for every felon in his cell, every murderer in 
his dungeon, and every thief in his prison. Disguise it as we may, reason 
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as we may, the truth still returns to remind us that a proper edacation 
would prevent crime, and leave empty onr prisons, and the conviction 
must force itself upon every mind, that the mere imparting of knowledge 
is like putting firebrands into the hands of a madman, or a sword into the 
hand of a maniac. 

But edueation can not be ^voen^ neither can it in any t^e sense be ae- 
quired. It is a growth, a development. The force that energies a mind 
is the force within it. Schools and teachers are occasions and causA, and 
those that trust to them for prosperity, will fall short of success. What 
this nation needs now is Tiomea. If it is saved from the curses that are 
ready to fall upon it, it will be by the influence of home education. 

The man who trains his child for usefulness and happiness, needs othep 
agencies and stronger forces than schools can furnish. Home — ^the home 
of old time has become a matter of history. It is not a thing of the pre- 
sent day. The different members of the same family are hardly acquaint- 
ed. Miss Flora calls at her mother's room occasionaUy, and ^' plays'' for 
an old gentleman whom she' calls ^^ pa'* whenever company cslls. Her 
brothers are " splendid fellows," who, ever since they were eight years of 
age, that is for the last three years, have been members of the ^^American 
Classical and Scientific Collegiate Institute," and whom she seldom sees 
except during holidays. Cold, heartless, superficial and thoughtless things, 
how may we expect them to become men ! With such homes the control- 
ling influences of society are all discord and cenfasion ; the fountains are 
poisoned, and the waters are bitter. 

It is only as we realize a higher ideal that we may hope for national 
prosperity. There is no safety for us except as we nationalize our ideas in 
connection with this subject. It is not politicians that will save this 
Union, it is not legislation that will turn back the stream of intemperance 
and vice that is rolling upon us, but it may be done by education. It can 
not be done by schools alone. These may and these should do much ; but 
they carry on what home begins. Educate the people— educate the child- 
ren. Train them to industry, to honesty, to economy, to a love of home. 
Teach them to hate a lie, whether it comes as a plain bnsmess transaction, 
or aa a trick of demagogues to reap a temporary advantage. Educate the 
youth of the land; but place a higher estimate upon goodness than 
scholarship ; admire the steady shining of a virtuous life more than the 
meteor flash of a perverted genius. 



Kext to sin, bad spelling is the worst thing in the world. The fairer 
chirography, the plainer the defect. If a man must spell horribly, let 
him write an illegible hand upon blotting paper," for so his chirography 
will be gloriously uncertain, like the law. 
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THE PAREOTS. 

Pabbnta&bI To what shall we liken it, or with what words shall we 
i^proaoh this so beaatiful and sacred theme ? 

Inobmpreheasible in mystery, Inspiration has yet olotued it with power, 
acknowledging it human ; noiversal in ia^inence, Hamanity has ever loved 
its rule, attesting it divine. Its law is the law of liberty ; its life is the 
life of love. To the whole world of society, parentage is as the principle 
of gravitation to the whole world of matter ; to the individual member of 
society, it is as the law of attraction to the atom ; to both the bond, with- 
out which the reign of confusion would usurp the reign of order. 

When the Divine Author of Oreation had finished his handiwork of the 
material sphere — had laid out and fitted up the home of the family of man, 
and all was good and fair to his beauty-loving eye, there yet remained an- 
other, and the noblest of his creative acts to be performed. The Parents 
of the human rac3 — made in his image, and clothed with his divinity-^ 
this was his last, best, perfect work, before he became, to an intelligent 
universe, the God of Providence. But there is no need that we go back to 
that first fair home and sinless pair for our conception of the beauty of 
the one, or our model of the ezcelleoce of the other. Homes of to-day t 
Are they not lovely as were ever Eden's bowers ? Hearts ol to-day 1 Are 
they not pure as when parental love kissed the first-born of time ? 

Bight steadily the world has still been moving on, and through all the 
centuries of change that lie between us and that distant time, parentage 
that was, is yet the first and finest type between the human and divine. 
In all the universe there is nothing that so symbolizes the loving kindness 
and watchful providence of God for man, as the ceaseless care and affec- 
tion of the parents for the family. This relation of parentage is at once 
the most dignifiel and the most tender of which humanity is capable. Its 
exaltation to the nature it ennobles, is of the moral, the intellectual, and 
the af&ctional ; its satisfaction is the same. While it confers authority, 
it teaches submission; where it prompts to justice, it counsels also of 
mercy ; where it must be firmest, it may yet be kindest. All that is beau- 
tiful in the life, all that is bless dd in the heart is called out, and takes part 
in the fulfillment of its duties and the exercise of its privileges. 

The history of the social condition of the world at any period, shows, as 
general experience proves, that to have become a parent is to have been a 
more valuable member of. society —a more self respecting individual. And 
this, in the very nature of things ; for the estate of parentage not only re- 
fines and elevates the emotions, it also invigorates the moral sense of jus* 
tioe, clothes anew the beauty of truth, quickens the perceptive by stimu- 
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lat'Dg the observing powers of the m'Dd — thus giving to the whole man 
and woman a "broader^ as also a happier range of bein^;. 

As parents, the husband and wife have added to the circle of their loves 
the last completeting link. That which was impossible has been made 
possible, and is as the cup already full receives the more, baptizing their 
souls into a yet higher life, and holier love. How pure and how deep is 
the happiness of well- matt d parents I Measured only by the care that is 
ceaseless, co-equal with the value of the treasure it would guard. Yet is 
the burden light ; and care, and toil, aye the veriest drudgery of life is 
sweet when the parent's he«rt is frll of love and hope. 

Fatherhood and motherhood ? O how " sweeter than life and stronger 
than death" is the gush of that joy when the blossom of a heaven- made 
union becomes immortal fruit; when firtt unto the clasping arms and 
closer clinging heart is revealed the mystery in which its love believed-^ 
the new-brrn baby soul I "What a world of hopes, and fears, and loves 
come rushing up, as the consciousness, at first shadowy and dim, begins to 
to apprehend, and with adorning clearness takes at length upon itself this 
new reality. So human — so divine— so self-related, yet so individual the 
life, that, from its first pulse-beat and tiny form, defies the comprehension 
of those to whose compassion it so tenderly appeals. Now, those who 
were twf^in are indeed one in "a deeper care and a higher joy," since unto 
them it has been given to be Father and Mother of an existence that is 
heir to a development, evermore approximating the Infinite in beauty, 
goodness, and power. 

To have been Parents. "Wonderful and beautiful relationship I Unri- 
valled in its purity and wealth of aflTection, let the heart be holy that 
would taste all its sweetness and depth ; unequalled in its demands for 
self-knowledge and control, let the thought be wise that would contem- 
plate its needs, or assume its responsibilities.— Mes. Hoyt. — Wiscormn 
Farmer, , 



MiLiTABY PuKiSHMENTB. — In 1856 the total number of punishments in 
the navy amounted to 1,397, total number of lashes inflicted 44,492; high- 
est number of lashes, 50; lowest number of lashes, 1. The prevailing 
offenses were desertion, drunkenness, theft, insubordination. A similar 
return for the army states that the number of persons flogged at 64, and 
the number of lashes inflicted at 2,751. The offenses were insubordination, 
theft, disgraceful conduct, violence to suj. t* ^*'^rs. The highest punishment 
was fifty lashes. The majority of regiments ai ^ ' :ee from the stain. 
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HARD TIMES. 

Wb hear all about us the cry of Jutrd times^ and it is weighing heavily 
npon onr Oommon Schools. There will be shorter terms this winter in 
most of our schools. It is much to be regretted. What the tobacco nsed 
in a single school district would cost for the winter, would lengthen out 
the school, at the least calculation, one month for every three. When will 
men be wise and curb appetite, instead of robbing the minds of their 
children. 

It may be of interest to some to make a calculation to corroborate the 
above. 

2To cigar smoker will deny the justice of charging to him an average of 
two cigars a-day, at five cents each, which in three months would amount 
to $9,10. Any man who smokes a pipe may not use up, in the same time, 
the same value of smoking tobacco, but will use nearly the same amount 
in botii smoking and chewing. It will be fair, at any rate, to charge, as 
an average charge, $25 a-year to each person using tobacco, or $6,25 
for three months. Observation has taught me that there are as many 
tobacco- users in any district as there are families. Each family sends, on 
an average three pupils to school. For a school of fifty-one pupils there are 
seventeen families. Such a district will use up, then, during three months, 
tobacco to the amount of $106,25. The expense of keeping up a school of 
fifty-one pupils will be much less than $100 per month 1 1 Said I not wise- 
ly, then, that money used for tobacco in any district, would keep up a 
school one month additional for every three ? P. 



LETTERS TO LITTLE FOLKS.— ITo. 8. 

My Littlb Fbiends:— It is now 1858. The year 1857 brought to you 
many Joys and many sorrows. You had nice presents a year ago. You 
have had fine times playing with your skates, your tops and your doUs. 
Perhaps your toys were broken, and then you felt very badly for a time. 
You have had kind playmates, and dear little friends whom yon loved to 
associate with. Perhaps some of these have been taken from you, and 
you have felt your little hearts swell wiih grief on account of their loss. 
These are but samples of your joys and sorrows. These same feelings will 
continue for years to come. As long as you live on this earth you will 
have at times joys and pleasures, and at times pains and sorrows. Your 
Joys will be made doubly sweet, and your sorrows lees severe, if you have 
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a mind well- stored with useful knowledge, and a heart full of love to God 
and man. This love to G-od will teach you to do many things that are 
right and to avoid many things that are wrong. One of these many 
things which, perhaps, many of you are liable to indulge in, is that of 
swEAJtiNo. Little boys sometimes swear, I hardly believe that any boy 
who swears, thinks of what he is doing. He hears men swear, and thinks 
it will make him a man to swear. He thus forms a habit, and can not 
always avoid it when he wishes to. You all love to hear of George Wash- 
ington. When he heard of the habit of swearing that some of his soldiers 
indulged in, he said, " We can have little hope of the blessing of Heaven 
on our arms if we insult it by our impiety and folly ; added to this, it is a 
vice so mean and low, without any temptation, that every man of sen^e 
and character detests and despises it." George Washington is good au- 
thority, and one whom every one of my little friends should strive to imi- 
tate in his regard for truth, as well as his hatred of swearing. When you 
hear any person swear again, think of what George Washington said, and 
show that you are possessed of sense and character by detesting thelhabit. 
In this way you may secure to yourself the respect of others, and add to 
your happiness for the year 1858. 
January, 1858, One who Loves Little Ghildbbv. 



AWAY I AWAY TO SCHOOL 1 

Habe I the bell is ringing, ringing — 

Away I away to school 1 
Always prompt and always early, 

Is the scholars' rule. 

Pick up your marbles and your ball. 

Put all your tojns away — 
Let us be prompt to duty's call, 

As we are prompt to play. 

I love my books as well as my play, 

I will not be a fool ; 
The beU is ringing, ringing, ringing — 

Awayl away to school 1 

When school is out well be about, 

All brisk and bright for play ; 
Well jump and run, and have good ftm, 

As happy children m&j.-^Msrry^s Maeeum, 
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The above cut is a view of the Waukesha Public School Building, erected in 
1854. It is a substantial and beautiful stone edifice, two stories in hight, and 40 
by 60 feet in size, inside the walls. The lower story is divided by a cross parti- 
tion into two main rooms, the one in the rear occupied by the primary, and the 
other by the intermediate department, the entrances to which are at the sides of 
the building. The space in front of the intermediate department is occupied by 
the entrances to the second floor, and a recitation room between them. 

The whole of the second floor is devoted to the principal department, except- 
ing 16 feet in width across the front, which is occupied by the stairways, and two 
recitation rooms, 12 by 16 each. The pupils are seated with their faces toward 
tlie rear of the building, and the teachers desk is placed upon a rostrum six feet 
Viide, and extending entirely across the room Surmounting the rostrum is the 
black board, which also extends the whole width of the room, One hundred and 
sixty pupils can be seated in the principal department, and the whole building 
will accommodate over three hundred. The upper room is seated with double 
desks and seats, the frames being of cast iron, which are screwed to the floor. Mr. 
Ira Colby is Principal, assisted in the higher department by Miss Dorr and Miss 
C. M. "Willie. Miss A. Sickles, Principal, and Miss Foster, Assistant in the inter- 
mediate, and Miss Proctor, Teacher in the primary department. The house and 
ot are valued at $8000.' 
. We are mdebted to Mr. A. A. Griffith, who was the first principal of the school, 
fjr the cut and description of the building. 
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C^liitorial ilcpartmrnt. 



TEACHERS FOR OUR SCHOOLS. 

The greatest hindrance to the successful operation of our ccmmon school sys- 
tem, is the want of a sufficient number of propeily qualitied teachers. We have 
on our fifes communications from nearly everj' part of the State con*oborative cf 
the statement in the letter from Superintendent Chase, of AVausau, published in 
the January Number of the Journal, *'Ihe greatest difficulty under which we 
labor is to obtain competent teachers." 

As a general thing the people are willing to pay for the education of their 
children, but an increase in teachers' wages does not always secure better 
qualifications, and we ought not to be surprised if tax-payers refuse to give hber- 
ally for the support of schools when they see so little good resulting from increased 
expenditures. 

We need more efficient and befter disciplined teachers, who realizing the re- 
sponsibility of their position, shall devote all their energies to their work, and 
make it the business of their lives. 

We do not wish to be understood as underrating the teachers of Wisconsin — far 
from it On the contrary, we believe that, as a class, they are as intelligent and 
capable as those of any Western State, and that there are among them many who 
would take a prominent place in a collection of teachers gathered from the whole 
country Still there are in many of them manifest dcficiences the consequence 
of isolated post ions, and the absence of agencies fitted to develop a higher order 
of talent, and greater efficiency in teaching. They are striving to improve, and 
are willing to learn, but in a majority of instances the means of improvement are 
not within their reach, and this accounts, in b, great measure, for the existence of 
schools arranged, governed and taught on the same plan as were the schools 
twenty years since. And this state of things will continue so long as the Legis- 
lature shall neglect to provide for the establishment of institutions for the training 
of teachers. The school fund subject to appropriation next month amounts to 
nearly a quarter of a million of dollars, yet not a dollar of it is devoted to the sup" 
port of teachers' institutes or normal schools. 

How can we expect our free school system to work harmoniously or effectively 
so long as we make no provision for the proper training of those who are to guide 
and control it ? Teaching is an art as well as a science, and those who engage in 
it should be thoroughly trained and disciplined, not by the active performance of 
the duties of the profession alone, but by competent instructors, before they as- 
sume the position of teachers. 

It is not so much schools to teach the sciences that we need, as it is those in 
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which the art of teaching shall Itself be taught; schools whose object shall be not 
80 much to impart information, as to enable the teacher to impart to others that 
which he has already acquired, or rather, to develop in him the capacity to draw 
out and educate the Acuities and powers of those to be hereafter committed to his 
charge. 

To accomplish this we need separate and distinct institutions, firmly established 
and liberally supported, presided oyer by thoroughly educated, experienced, ener- 
getic teachers, who understanding and appreciating oUr noble free school system, 
shall devote all their time and energies to the responsible work of training and 
fitting for the proper performance of their duties, those who shall feel called to en- 
gage in our common schools. 

Other States are acting in this matter, and providing liberally for the support 
of institutes and normal schools. 

Massachusetts has four normal schools, supported at an annual expense of 
$14,500. Besides these, twelve teachers institutes,'are authori;zed at an expense 
not to exceed $350 for each one. The State also gives $50 annually to each 
County Teachers' Association, and $350 to the State Teachers' Association. 

Connecticut requires the State Superintendent to hold a Teachers' Institute an- 
nually in each county in the State, at an expense not exceeding $120 for each 
one. There is also a State Normal supported at an expense of $ 4000 a year. 

JoTew York has one State 13'ormal School, supported at an expense of $12,000. 

Michigan has one of the most successful normal schools in the country, and 
$1800 is appropriated annually for State Teachers' Institutes. 

"Within the past two years the State of New Jersey has expended $20,000 for 
the support of her State Normal School, exclusive of the grounds, buildings, and 
apparatus, which are estimated at $30,000. 

lUinois has appropriated $10,000 annually to the support of her normal schools. 
The Town of Bloomington donated $149,000 in order to secure its location within 
her limits. 

We are informed that a village in this State has offered a good site, and a sup- 
ply of buUding materials gratis, if a normal school shall be established there, and 
a small outlay by the State, not to exceed $5000 a year, for three years, would 
secure the completion of suitable buildings, and inaugurate this much needed in- 
stitution. We ought to have four or five such schools in operation in this State 
in less than five years, and should, if the people understood their true interests. 



We call the attention of our readers to the advertisement of the Chabt of thb 
Anhcal Kingdom, published by £. B. & E. Kellogg, Hartford, Conn. 

We have carefully examined the Chart, and believe it to be just the thing fo 
families and schools, and worthy of the commendations of the distinguished edu- 
cators and naturalists, whose names appear in the advertisement. Mr. Cahoon 
comes well recommended, and we believe him eminently worthy of the confidence 
and support of the people in his efforts to introduce the valoable work for which 
hie is agent 



/ 
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We would also direct our readers to the advertidemeut of E. Ti&rt & Co., of 
Milwaukee, Booksellers. We have dealt with them at different times, and always 
found them accommodating and honorable, selling good books at fair prices. Call 
on them when 70 a are in Milwaukee, and examine their stock of books, stationery 
and fancy articles. 



OcTS old friend, A. A. Griffith, is engaged the present winter in giving lessons 
on elocution and public readings, in various parts of the State. We understand 
that he is quite successful, and are sure that he deserves tho patronage of the peo- 
ple for furnishing a kind of entertainment so instructive and rational, and so much 
superior to the "shows" and ** performances" which, for want of better and higher 
sources of amusement, have heretofore engaged the attention of two many of the 
youth in our cities and villages. 

Hr. Grriffith has a fine voice of considerable volume and compass, which he 
h38 trained and disciplined to such an extent as to make his readings very pleas- 
ing and eflfective, giving selections from the English poets and prose classics with 
a pathos and power which brings his hearers into sympathy and communion with 
the noble and beautiful thoughts of the gifted minds, whose utterances ar<) the 
gospel of humanity. 

A short time since he generously gave a public reading in Palmyra in aid of the 
Union School, to assist them in furnishing their house, when, though the fee was 
but 15 cents, the sum of twenty-five dollars was raised. 

He has lately been associated with Prof. Brunson, a celebrated elocutionist from 
the East, and they have given two public readings in this place, besides occupy- 
ing the Assembly Chamber one afternoon. Success to them in their laudable 
efforts to elevate the public taste in regard to reading. 



C O R R E S R 0:N CD E N C E - 

LiND, Jan. SOthf 1868. 

The several schools in this town are in good condition, and doing very well ; and 
the district boards and inhabitants have manifested a good degree of interest in 
their schools by visiting them occasionally, but still there is not that degree of in- 
terest manifested that ougnt to be. 

But I think I see signs of improvement The teachers that have presented 
themselves for examination, although pretty well qualified in most respects, show, 
conclusively to my mind, that our present institutions of learning are not calcu- 
lated to prepare teachers for their arduous tasks. 

Those branches which are the most eesential in the education of every person, 
and which it is requisite for every teacher to understand, are neglected for higher 
or more ornamental branches. 

I think a "State Normal School," in which teachers oould be thoroughly drilled 
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in the branches which they are required to teach, and in the principles and prac. 
tice of teaching, would remedy this defect. Respectfully yours, 

GEO. A. SELLECK, Town Supt, of ScJiools, , 



[Though the following communication was 'not designed for pnbl'cat'on, we can not deny 
ourselves the pleasure of Inserting it in the Journal ^ because we wish our readers to sha' e with 
Ud the cheering Intelligence which it contains and because of the just uibute it pays the Eaclne 
and Kenosha public schools. It is written by Mr. Lbonabd Lki, Superintendent of Bomera, 
Kenosha, Wis.] 

In my last letter, an extract from which was published in the January Number 
of the Journal, I paid, what I then considered, a merited compliment to the teach- 
ers of this town (Somers, Kenosha County), for the present winter, as far as 
their qualifications were manifested in their several examinations, and pre- 
dicted that they woVd doubtless reflect credit on their profession. Since that 
time I have visited their schools, and if I am capable of judging, I am happy 
to state that my prediction is fully verified, and, taken as a unit^ I think I may 
safely challenge their superior in any rural town in the State, I am aware 
this expression may sound large, but, till convinced of error, I must adhere to 
my opinion. Their course is not confined exclusively to text-books, but oral 
and general instruction is given in such a manner as to awaken the interest of 
their pupils, giving a wide scope to their knowledge, and thereby securing their 
undivided attention. Vocal music is also taught to a considerable extent, which 
receives the warm approbation of their patrons. 

The present season seems an exception to by-gone times. Ten or twelve years 
since necessity compelled us to accept such material for teachers as would now bo 
thrust aside — teachers whose qualifications were almost exclusively confined to a 
superficial knowledge of such text-books as they have been taught — totally defi- 
cient in such general intelligence as is always requisite to interest both pupil and 
teacher. True, there were many honorable exceptions, but taken as a body, their 
qualications were far below a proper standard. During the past two or three 
years, however, a new era in this respect seems to have dawned upon us. Bet- 
ter salaries have been paid, and better teachers employed, consequently we have 
had cheaper schools. I say cheaper schools, for every school is dear which em- 
ploys an incompetent teacher. 

The cause of this progress may, perhaps, be attributed, in a great dagree, to 
the standing and fiourishing condition of the Kenosha and Racine High Schools — 
institutions which hold a rank second to none of their kind in the State. Their 
course is thorough, and their radiating infiuence is felt throughout the adjacent 
county, by the numerous well-trained teachers which emanate from their halls. 



Our schools are making a little progress, but quite slow for the times. There 
are^uite a number of reasons for this, but the most potent difficulty that I have 
. to contend with is incompetent teachers. Now, if you please, give us the remedy, 
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the "evil" is a sore one. The people think they caa not afford to pay the prices 
that competent teachers command, and are constantly insisting that poorer teach- 
ers will answer their purpose, and that they must use such or none. Now what 
shall we do ? Must we certify to poorly qualified teachers, or risk having no 
schools in many of the back districts ? "Very respectftiUy yours, B. P. I. 

[Do not be dlseonra^od firiend I., bat work on and hope for better days. We have experi- 
enced the same dif&cultles under whtoh yon labor^ and hare •ometlmes been sorely pazzled as 
to our daty when oiUed upon as Town Bnperin endeat to lioODse poorly qaaUAod teachers, be- 
cause ths people ihoaght they would do to teach their school. £aUe the standard of quliflca- 
tlon OS mach as possible from year to year, y sit the sch ^o^s often, advlso with the teachers, and 
endeavor to leid the parents to higher views of duty In the matter. .Reject those applicants 
who are wholly incompetent, but permit even a poor teacher to try what he can do. If his 
pupils do not learn any thing, ht may, and we think a poor school is better than n^ne.— £».] 



The schools under my charge are in a prosperous condition, quite an improve- 
ment on the past. 

Parents and officers take more interest in the schools, and the teachers are more 
zealous with better qualifications than heretofore; though there is yet a great 
want of uniformity in teaching. 

The new books furnished have made a decided difierence for the better. 

The teachers in this vicinity are to meet on the 2d Saturday of February, to 
organize and sustain an association. D. JOHNSON, T, Supt, 

DxOATUB, Jaru 26, 1868. 

[The tenchers can not do a better thing than to organize and sa8t!dn''an assodatiin.— Ed.] 



ITEMS- 



[The following notices of the State University, and Madison Female Seminary, we dip from 
the Wisconsin Farmer for Jannary ] 

State Univkrsitt — ^The first term of the current year of this Institution closed 
on the I6th of last month. The portion of the examination which we witnessed 
was both interestuig and creditable to all parties, evincing a thoroughness on the 
part of both Profe-^sors and students that must eventuate in good scholarship. The 
classes are considerably larger than last year. The boarding arrmgement m the 
Institution seems both economical and excellent, afibrding good fare, agreeable 
and profitable social surroundings, and for the low price of $2 per week, — thus 
makmg the Unirersity one of the best, and one of the cheapest Institutions for a 
thorough education to be met with in the country. 

The winter term commences the 1st Wednesday of this month, and will have 
the especial attraction of a particularly interesting course of Chemical Lectures by 
Dr. Carr. 

Young menof Wisconsm, this is yourchanoe for a good and cheap education. 
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ICasison Fimali SraoKABT. — ^The seoond tenn of this Institution commenoes 
on Monday, the 4Ch Inst It is justly establishing the reputation of an excellent 
school, and we are glad to see that it is well patronized. 



Fbou a report to the Board of Education of New York, it appears that the 
number of scholars attending school during l&SY was 140,000, and that the dailj 
attendance was 60,000. The total cost of their instruction was $1,100,410 81 — 
being a fraction over $8 for each scholar. There are at present 40 ward, 3% prim 
aiy, 30 evening and 4 normal schools. 



Illinois Colligi. — "We are in receipt of the annual catalogue of the officers 
and students of Illinois College, Jacksonville, for the academical year 1 85*7-68. 
For the year the number of students has been as follows: Seniors, 4 ; Juniors, 15; 
Sophmores, 12; Freshmen, 26; preparatory department, 41; total number, 118. 
The next commencement will be on Thursday, June 18th. It will cheer the 
friends of the College to know that it was never in a more prosperous condition 
than it is now. A large and beautiful new building, with the modem improve- 
ments for heat, light and ventilation, and containing commodious recitation, lec- 
ture, apparatus and library rooms, has taken the place of the building destroyed 
by fire ; and it has proved to be well adapted to the purposes for which it was 
designed. — Exchange. 

Arithmometer. — 0. L. Castle, of Upper Alton, HI , has invented a new arith- 
mometer, by means of which the operator can, by playing on nine keys, add any 
numbers together, and their result will be indicated on a dial. The ordinary 
ratchet arrangement is employed, and the extent of the addition is regulated by 
the number of index wheels which can be increased at pleasure. — Scientiflc 
American. 



It is stated that upward of seventy-five thousand dollars has already been 
raised, and put out as interest, of the sum required for the purchase of Mount Yer- 
non. Two hundred thousand dollars is the sum demanded for the land and build- 
mg. 



BOOK NOTIOEQ- 
Third Annual JRq>ort, and ChUections of the State Historical Sodeiy of Wisconsin 

for 1858. 

A cheaply bound but well-printed book of over 500 pages, containing the Re- 
port of the Executive Committee, statistics, personal reminiscences, sketches of 
the early history of different portions of the State, and biographies of the pioneers 
a paper on American antiquities, several on the early Jesuit missionaries in the 
northwest, eulogies on Profl Percival, the poet and late State Geologist, and in- 
teresting articles on the aborigines, whose bunting grounds will soon be subjugated 
by the ax and plow of the white man. 
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We learn from the Beport that there are over 3000 yolomes in the Society's 
library, besides a large and valuable cx>llectioii of letters, pamphlets, and newspa. 
pers. There are also in the Ubrary^thirty-slz oil paintings, mostly of distinguished 
pioneers. 

The Society was incorporated in 1849, but had done little up to 1864, at which 
time it was re-organized. ' 

The present flourishing condition is the result of the inde&tigable labors of the 
Secretary, Lyman C. Draper, who, possessed of the peculiar qualities requisite for 
the work, has devoted several years to researches into the early history of the 
West, and he intends hereafter to preserve the fruits of his investigations in the 
shape of biographies of those adventurous men whose enterprise and achievements 
have resulted in giving to us the noble heritage we now enjoy. 

Rays's Higher Arithmetic. The Principles of Arithmetic, Analyzed and Practical* 
ly Applied, for advanced Students. By Joseph Ray, M.D., late Professor ot 
Mathematics in "Woodward College. Edited by Chas. E. Mathews, M.A. Pub- 
lishers : Cincinnatti, Winthrop B. Smith & Co : New York, Clark, Austin, & 
Smith. 

We like this book very much. The principles mvolved in pure arithmetic are 
clearly analyzed, and their applications in Interest, Insurance, Commission, and 
Percentage, generally fully illustrated. There is a section devoted to Accounts 
Current, another to Storage Accounta, and the subject of Annuities is treated at 
length. The work will take a high rank as a text-book for advanced classes in 
our schools. 

First Book ofKaturcU Philosophy cmd Astronomy, By William A. Norton, M.A,, 
Professor of Civil Engineering in Yale College, and author of a Treatise on As- 
tronomy. New Fork: A. S. Barnes & Co., 51 and 53 John Street, 1868, 
The subject of Natural Philosophy has hitherto received but little attention in 
our common schools, and, as a consequence, our people are, as a mass.'lalmost en- 
tirely ignorant of the nature and causes of the various phenomena daily presented 
to their view in the physical world. It is believed by many teachers that young 
children ought not to attempt the study of Natural Philosophy, on account of the , 
difficulty of understanding its principles, but we think that it is no more difficult 
than geography, and should the teacher thoroughly understand the subject, and 
provide himself with some simple apparatus to illustrate it, he will not complain 
of a want of interest on the part of his pupils. The boy who broke open his fa- 
ther's watch in order to find what caused its motions, was old enough to learn the 
first principle of Natural Philosophy. 

The fact is, our children spend from six to a dozen years in the common school 
to learn a little of reading, a little arithmetic, geography, and grammar, as theories 
merely, and then their education finished, they go out into the world, knowing 
nothing scarcely, and capable of appreciating but little of the beauty and glory of 
nature, or the wisdom and skill and power of the great Creator. And good men 
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wonder that we are a careless and skeptical people, doubting the goodness, and 
sometimes even the existence of our Heavenly Father ; forgetting that we have 
never learned to read the record written with His own finger in the great book 
of nature, which, on account of our ignorance, is to us almost a sealed book. 

Believing that a more intimate acquaintance with the works of nature would 
beget greater love and reverence for the Creator, we hail with gladness every move- 
ment calculated to popularize and introduce the study of natural science into'our 
common schools. Mr. Norton's little book seems admirably adapted to interest and 
instruct the youthful mind, and we trust it may meet with a favorable reception 
at the hands of our teachers. 

The Atlantic Mo!n'HLY is a decided success, and has made its way, in three 
short months, to the homes and hearts of our people. 

"We have made arrangements with the publishers, Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & 
Co., by which we can furnish .this sterling Magazine to our subscribers, in connec- 
tion with the Journal of Mucation^ for $2,60 a year. Those subscribers whose 
names are now upon our books, can have the Magazine by sending us $2,50, 
and new subscribers, by sending us $3,50 will be entitled to the Magazine and 
the Journal This also applies to subscribers at club rates. The price of a sin- 
gle copy of the Atlantic is $3 a year, so that by subscribing through this office, 
you get the Jaumai of Education for 60 cents. Send in your names, friends, at 
once, and be careful to| give the [name of your post office and county very dis- 
tinctly. 

Vfa have received several Reports, Pamphlets, etc., which we shall be obliged 
to defer noticing till next month, for want of room. 



M(t flf Stt5t;*0f |«Wit Instrnttimi, 

Madison, February Isi, 1858. 

TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS, 
Gentlemen: — 

You will confer a favor on this D8partm3nt by returning to the Office of the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, the names of the District Clerks elected in your 
several towns 'at the Annual Meeting in September last 

Each District Clerk is entitled to a copy of the JonrwU of Education, and in or- 
der to msure its regular receipt by those officers, it is necessary that the publishers 
of the Journal should have a complete list of their names and post office address. 

LYMAN DRAPER, 

Svpt. of Pubic JnetrucHan. 
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^ OOUOTRY SCHOOL HOUSES. 

BY THE BDITOB. 

Those of onr readers who have perased [the excellent series of articles 
now being pablished in the Journal, ^^On the Yalne of a Good School- 
Honse,'^ are prepared to consider some suggestions concerning things essen- 
tial in the location and construction of that most important feature of our 
educational system. 

We propose to devote a few pages in this, and succeeding Numbers of 
the Journal, to the presentation of some thoughts, or conclusions, the re- 
sult of several years experience inside of that unique structure, the country 
school-house. 

In the first place, when a school-house is to be built, it must be located, 
it must have the ground to stand on, and this is usually the most difficult 
point to settle, the largest ^^ bone of contentions^ over which the inhabit- 
ants of a district are wont to snarl and quarrel ; and in many instances the 
erection of a school-house, of which the people were in great need, has 
been postponed from year to year, simply because the site for the same 
could not be agreed on. It must be located exactly in the ^geographical 
center of the district, no matter what the quality of the soil or the shape 
of the surface may be, as Jones would think himself fidse to Democratio 
principles and lacking in independence, if he should vote to locate the 
school-house twenty rods nearer to Brown's residence than to his own. ^ 

Now, while a central location is of itself a good thing, it is not the most 
important point to be'considered in relation to a building in which shall be 
congregated the children of the district from year to year, during the most 
impressible portion of their lives. 

The first aim should be to select a healthy location, for no combination 
of advantages in other respects can compensate for the absence of this ; 
and the house should be built at any point, no matter how far distant from 
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the center, or the district shonld be disorganized and attached to those 
which Enrronnd it, rather than expose the children eyery time they step 
outside the school-room to the poisonons miasma arising from marshes 
and low lands in the snmmer, or the piercing blasts and severe cold of an 
elevated situation in the winter. Neither shonld a school-hoose be built 
on a level arid waste, where the scorching rays of the sim pour down con* 
tinuously during the long summer days, drying up vegetation, burning the 
life out of the atmosphere, and enervating the body and mind of teacher 
and pupils, but on a gentle eminence, sufficietitly elevated to be always 
free from standing water, and protected, if possible, from winter's winds 
by a ridge of land or a grove of timber. 

Having selected the spot for a site, the next thing in order is to determ- 
ine its size, and this is the second point at which mistakes are usually 
made, though there is not generally as much contention about the she as 
about the locality of the site, all agreeing in providing the smallest one 
that will at all answer the purpose; In many mstances the front of the 
house is set even with the road fence, leaving no yard except that furn- 
ished by the street; in others the f^noe curves beautifully around the rear 
of the house, leaving space enough for teams to pass, and an area at the 
sides on which to pile the firewood, and serving as a place of deposit for 
ashes, litter, etc. 

Notwithstanding the interest felt in the subject of education, and the 
improvements which have been made in the construction of school-houses, 
actual examination of a large portion of the State, has convinced me that 
not one school-house in a hutidred has a yard of suitable size and properly 
enclosed, and thts is true of sections of country in which land is not worth 
more than ten dollars per acre. 

Kow, that every school-house should have an enclosed yard, is evident 
from the following considerations : First, as a matter of economy. The 
house and appurtenances are always more liable to damage from accidents, 
and trespasses on the part of animals, rude boys and uncivilized men, when 
standing open to the street, than when surrounded by a good fence. 

Second, on the score of neatness. A yard or area to which hogs and 
homed animals have access at their pleasure, is not a fit place for young 
children to sport and play in, and it is impossible for the teacher to exert 
a proper influence upon hb or her scholars in regilrd to cleanliness, and the 
personal habits connected with it, so long as the school-house is situated 
in the highway, and surrounded by the filth which usually accumulates 
under such circumstances. 

Third, pupils shouio have sufficient room for exercise and amusement 
without using the highway for that purpose, not only because they are 
liable to injury[from passing teams, and often frighten skittish horses, cans. 
isg their drivers annoyance and trouble, but because of the influence the 
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unrestrioted nse of the highway will have upon their fatore oharaoters and 
Hves. 

Habits of lawless self-indulgence and disregard of others rights are the 
legitimate results of lessons learned in the street, and all who realize the 
tmth of the saying, that '' the child is father to the man,'* will see in nn- 
fenced school-honses, cemeteries, and the like, a cause for the prevalence 
of the idea which regards the public as an outlaw, whom all are at liberty 
to hunt and plunder. 

Every country school-house should have a yard containing at least one 
acre of land, and should be so arranged as to afford a separate play-ground 
for each sex. 



n 



The above cut represents such a yard, drawn on a scale of four rods to an inch; 
rize, ten by sixteen rods ; the sdhool-house in the center, lengthwise, and some 
what nearer the firont than the rear. At the rear of the lot the outhouses are 
situated, the wood-house in the center, and the privies on each side. The object 
in placing the wood-house in the rear is to divide the privies (those for the dififer- 
ent sexes should never be contiguous), and to save expense by having the out- 
houses all under one roo£ 

The play-grounds should be separated by a high, tight board-fence, extending 
from the rear of the school-house to the outhouses, and there should be double 
gates and entrances to the yard from the street, from which walks should lead to 
the school-house doors, and be separated by a neat and substantial paling. There 
should be a large gate near one comer of the yard in front, for teams to enter with 
wood and other necessaries for the school. The well may be immediately in the 
rear of the house in the boy^s play-ground. A plan and description of the school- 
house will be given in the next Number of tiie JowmdL 
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GxNiYA, February Ut^ 1858. 

Thb Walworth Oonnty Teachers' Association met, ipnrsiumt to call, at 
Gtoeya, January 80th, 1858, and was called to order by the President. 
The Secretary being absent, Mr. R. D. Oarmichael was chosen to fill his 
^lace pro-tern. 

The exercises of the Association were of an interesting and eminently 
practical character. They embraced addresses, essays, and discnssions 
upon the subjects of reading, grammar, history, and arithmetic. Around 
these the teachers, without being visionary, threw a freshness and ori^n- 
ali^ which completely redeemed them from the dullness so ofken united 
with them, awakened ideas in the minds of their hearers, and introduced 
them directly into the midst of the several subjects. The essay upon His- 
tory, by Miss Flagg, was admirably written and well read, leading the As- 
sociation earnestly to desire the introduction of history into the public 
schools as a branch of study. 

In the evening Prof. Emerson, of Beloit, delivered a masterly and in- 
structive lecture upon the subject of Liberal Education. 

During the day and evening the following resolutions were offered and 
adopted : 

1. BesoUed^ That this Association do petition the Legislature of this 
State, now in session, to do away with the present inefficient system of 
Town Superintendency, and establish in its stead a Oounty Superinten- 
dency; said Oounty Superintendent to be appointed by the Oounty Board 
of Supervisors, to hold his office for a term of three yean, unless removed 
by said Board, to receive a salary of $600 per annum, and to have the 
power of appointing as many deputies, to be paid by him, as he may deem 
proper. 

2. Besohed^ That we also petition the Legislature, now in session, to 
add to the list of branches now required by law to be taught in our com- 
mon school, those of United States History, Anatomy, and Physiology. 

8. Resohedy That we petition the Legislature to amend our school law 
so as to prohibit children under six years of age from attending the com- 
mon schooL 

4. Eesohedy That the Association tender their thanks to Prof. Emerson 
for his able and eloquent address. 

5. BesoUed^ That the proceedings of this meeting be published in the 
Elkhom Indepe7tden% and in the State Journal of Education, 

The Association adjourned to meet in Genoa, Saturday, February 2'rth, 
1868. 

At the close of the exercises the members separated, inspired, no doubt, 
with a determiDation to apply themselves more earnestly to the work in 
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which they are engaged, and sensible that the teaoher^s character should 
embrace the highest moral qualities man's nature is capable of possessing. 
B. D. OARMIOHAEL, 8eeretarf/^ pro-tern. 
O. S. OOOK, President. 



NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

It seems to me Normal Schools, thus far in this country, have been a 
&llare. 

We, as a people, have learned to labor bat not to wait. The bread we 
cast on the water most retam in a few days. Oar enterprises would not 
be great if our resources did not enalHe us to complete them in a day. 
No concern for posterity can make us forget self. The acorn-planters are 
gone. The living age, fascinated by the politeness of concession, and lack- 
ing faith in the absolutely excellent, imagines that, as the tenacity of a 
precious metal is augmented by mixture with a base, so truth is only 
Btronger for being mixed with errors. 

It seems a double portion of this temporizing spirit has been infhsed 
into Normal Schools, wherever they have been established in this country. 
They are similar in destiny to commercial colleges. These sink into agen- 
cies for effeminate clerks ; those into agencies for equivocal teachers. 

A winter course in a commercial college will convert a dandified ap« 
prentice into a dashing book-keeper. A winter course in a Normal School 
will convert a Lazarus of a pedagogue into an Apollo of a teacher. 

The anxiety of educators for legislative aid or popular approbation, has 
led them to organize Normal Schools under laws like gum garters, only of 
service on the stretch. 

. The Pennsylvania Normal School Law says, that no student shall be ad- 
mitted for less than a month ; that any body shall be entitled to admission 
who has taught, satisfiictorily, a district school for a full term ; that only 
those Normals whose tuition is pud by their districts, shall be under bonds 
to teach after graduation. Such reguJations are conciliating cakes for that 
greedy Cerberus of the age — Sham. 

In Saxony no person can be licensed [U> teach who has not attained 
twenty-one years of age, graduated at a teachers' seminary ; passed one 
examination as a candidate for the title of teacher; served two years as an 
assistant, and passed a second examination.* 

All over Prussia it is customary for teachers to practice tbeir work un- 
til superannuated, then to retire on a pension. With us teaching is the 
insignificant splinter of a match to light the candle of SLprp/ession^ and 
then be thrown aside. 

* National Eduoation in Europe, page 259. 
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The canicnla of most Nonnal Sohools convict them of temporizang* 
They have fall ooorBes, sida courses, oooises radimental, courses classioal, 
coniMS sdentific, courses fbr a year. The vfkhea of the oommonity are reso- 
lutely accommodated, whatever may be said of the wants. The conditioiis 
of admission are easier than those to any good high school ; the studies 
are no better; the stay de gustibns. 

It is argued that schools for teachers are as needful as for lawyers, doc- 
tors, or divines. Suppose it true. Will you not admit, for the same rea- 
sons, that teachers need as thoron^^ a preparcUary course as lawyers, doc- 
tors, or divines? You grant it. But only empirics among professional 
men ignore a college course as the proper preparatory course; then only 
empirics among teachers can ignore a college course as thevr proper pre- 
paratory course. 

But Kormal Schools, uulike law, medical, and theological, rank confess- 
edly lower than colleges, stooping to dabble in the work of high schools, 
not merely of high schools, but of common schools. Let them exclude 
one-twentieth as much of the common school course as of the college 
course is made a pre-requisite by law, medical, and theological schools , 
and their claims to equality with these will begin to become respectable. 

All say that teaching in dignity, in worth, influence, and standing, is 
equal to law, medicine, or divinity. Then what is true of one will be true 
of an. Now Normal Schools pretend to give young men, who are yet 
studying the common English branches, all necessary instruction to quali- 
fy them for the profesdon of teaching. If this b true in Normal Schools, 
then in district schools ambitious young men, who are yet in the common 
English branches, can receive all necessary instruction, if their teachers 
know enough, to qualify them for the profession of law, medicine, or di- 
vinity. 

Glorious discovery! Blessed district school! Young America can 
hereafter leave thee, the happy, proud possessor not merely of an educa- 
tion, but of a profession, able to parse and cypher; ready to pulse, preach, 
or plead. D. J. H. 



[For the Journal of Edncatlon.] 
WATOH THE MAIN SPRING. 

It is evident that every institution under State patronage should equally 
support, and be equally supported by all parts of the State, and should be 
so completely combined with the interests of the State, and so systemati- 
cally connected with all its parts, that, as it were, by pulling one cord the 
whole may be readily reached and equally eibcted. 
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At present We hare nearly three thoosand public schools, and each 
almost perfectly an isolated concern, having little or no connection or de- 
pendence upon any other, or upon the general system. We have also 
about five hundred town superintendents, each adopting his own system, 
if any, and following his own plans, establishing his own standard of 
teaehers qualifications, and in all cases measuring himself by nimsel^ 

Kow if we consider the fact, that on an average teachers change loca- 
tions once in five months, and that town superintendents continue in office 
on an average but eighteen months, we discover a variety immeasurable 
over which our school system, or department of public instruction can 
have no control. In order to improve our schools,the State must be but a 
unit, and this variety must be reduced to one general plan, and the whole 
system so systematized that a State school department may equally influ- 
ence, and alike elevate, all schools, and completely reach all, with a proper 
standard of teachers' qualifications, with a systematic plan of school visit- 
ing and reports, and with an improved method of general procedure and 
course of instruction, thus giving each school the advantage of system, of 
combined experience, and the stimulus of a*complete comparison with all 
others. 

What is above said of the common school is, and must prove, equally 
true of all State schools organized under our present system. Our Scate 
University has no means of reaching the people, nor the people the Uni- 
versity. It stands like a monument of the past, whose design Is forgotten. 
There are none to represent its interests or declare its merits. But it is 
said, let every school rest npon its merits; and it is further said, that there 
is merit in the University. Very well, so is there real merit in a closed 
Bible. There is no use in concealing the matter, the University is a sealed 
book, and we might as well expect a sharp sickle to reap without a reaper, 
merely because it is sharp, as to expect the University to do its appropriate 
work, and properly elevate itself merely through merit. There must also be 
an efficient agency among the people to make known its wants, to present 
its merits, and send support equally from all parts. Other institutional 
have their agencies. The Methodist, the Presbyterian, the Baptist, etc., 
labors with religious seal, each for his own. We need not mention our 
legislators, for they never have, and probably never will, to any extent, 
act as agents for the University. We need not mention regents, to be 
elected a member of the Board of Regents is to be elected to stay at home* 
The Board of Regents have power to say to the University go, but have 
no power to make it go. They may reach the institution, but can not 
reach the people, the supporters of the institution; they have their lamps, 
but no oiL 

The following is a brief outline of a school system, compiled from the 
most favored and successful systems in our country, and is designed to 
meet the demands of our common and State schools. 
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Ist. The oommon school district shall he regarded as a snh-district, for 
which there shall be elected by the people, yearly, one officer, called Di- 
rector. 

2d. In general, each organized township shall be regard as a school dis- 
trict, and the directors of the several snb-districts of such township shall 
oonstitnte the school board, and each school board shall elect a school in- 
spector for its own school district. 

8d. In general each county shall be regarded as a district for school 
purposes, and the School Inspectors of the several school districts of each 
shall constitnte the connty board of education, and each connty board 
shall elect a county superintendent for its own county. 

4th. The State shall be regarded as a school district, and the county 
superintendents of the several county districts, shall constitute the State 
board of education. 

We here introduce thus much of this system to show the origin of the 
county superintendent and State board of education, and wish now to 
show the necessity of placing all State schooh under the control of such 
board. 

1st. To carry out this system and promote the welfare of our public 
schools, it will be necessary for the State board to convene at least as often 
as once a year, and therefore it may have a general control of such schools, 
and perform the duties belonging to a board of regents, without any extra 
expense to the State. 

2d. Such board most completely represents the people of the State. 

8d. This board must be composed of men of experiejlce, of education, and 
moral integrity, and would in* all respects constitute one of the most com- 
pet€»nt bodies that could be caUed together in the Sijbate. 

4th. The members of this board are to lecture before all the people, to 
examine all teachers, to hold teachers' institutes and teachers' meetings, to 
visit all schools and all neighborhoods, and therefore would, at the same time, 
have the power to reach both the State schools and people. They could, at 
the same time, most completely represent the interests of such schools among 
the people, and the interests of the people in the schools. They would have 
an opportunity to become acquainted with those interested in education, 
and wo aid be able to fill such schools with pupils, and perform all this 
labor for such schools without any extra expense to the State. 

Doubtless the State Superintendent, the Chancellor of the Fniversity, 
and Principal of Normal School should be members of such board, and it 
would also probably be necessary for such board to put such schools in 
care of an executive committee. More anon. Bboa.dhead. 



Wbbl TAxronr Ohildben. — ^Parents should recollect that children are 
little better than pillows — ^yielding to the heads that recline upon them 
either comfort and rest, or uneasiness and sleepless anxiety, according to 
the way in which they have been filled. 
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TEAOHER^S OHARAOTERISTIOS. 

Ak interesting paper, lately read before the United Association of 
Schoolmasters of Great Britain, contains the following generalizations : 

1. Teachers of limited capacity, or whose command of language is limi* 
ted, invariably teach best with text books, or by the indiyidnal system of 
instmction. 

2. Men of fervid imagination, having great command of language and 
enthusitom of character, almost invariably become superior teachers. 

8. Decision of character almost invariably forms an element in the quali- 
fications of a superior teacher. 

4. Men who are deficient in general knowledge and enthusiasm of char- 
acter, are generally bad teachers, even though they may possess great tech- 
nical acquirements. 

5. An earnest man, imbued with the love of children, is rarely a bad 
teacher. 

6. The love of teaching is generally associated with the capacity for it, 
but the converse does not generally hold true. 

7. A man of superior teaching powers teaches well by the national 
method. But he will always teach beat by that method which is suited to 
his peculiar capabilities. 

8. Men generally teach badly when they attempt to teach] too much, or 
when they do not duly prepare their lessons. 

9. Presence of mind and that self-confidence which is based on self- 
knowledge, are essential elements in a good teacher^s character. 

10. Success in teaching is more dependent upon the capabilities of the 
master for teaching than upon his technical acquirements. Teaching pow- 
er is not always associated with superior talents or acquirements. 



[for the Journal of Edncatton.] 
OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 



Mb. Editob: — I am glad that you have called attention to the subject of 
BchDols for the training of teachers, and I hope that you will continue to 
agitate the matter until the people shall demand that a portion of the pub- 
lic funds be appropriated to that object. • 

By the regulations of the board of regents appointed under the provi- 
sions of the act passed by the legislature last winter, entitled, ^^An act for 
the encouragement of academies and normal schools,^* a normal depart- 
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ment is established in every college and academy in the State, which shall 
comply with the ndes adopted by the regents in reference to such normal 
department, bat no provision is made for a separate institution, the object 
of which shall be the training of teachers for onr common schools. 

I have been told that it was proposed to amend the act by providing 
for the immediate establishment of a central normal school, but I learn 
that there is no prospect of any sooh change being made by the present 
legislature, bat on the contrary that increased facilities will be afforded 
for the distribation of a l^ge share of the public funds to colleges and 
academies under the pretence of educating teachers for our commom 
schools. 

Now, sir, I protest against this disposition of the people's money for 
yarious reasons, which I shall proceed to give. 

In the first place I am opposed to the endowment by the State of any 
institution which does not belong to the school system of the State. 'If 
colleges and academies are necessary to the perfection of that system, and 
the proper education of our children, let the State provide at once for 
their incorporation into it, and under proper regulations, dispense to them 
a fair porportion of the school fund. Let us have a system of graded 
schools, which commencing with the primary or infant school and ending 
with the University, shall embrace all departments necessary to the edu- 
cation of every child in the State, and then our legislation will not present 
the anomaly of supporting systems, different in their nature and conflict- 
ing in their operation. 

In the second place, we can rely upon colleges and academies to furnish 
but a small proportion of the number of teachers that we need in our 
common schools, from the fact that a minority ot the pupils in attendance 
at such institutions never intend to teach, many of them being by their 
wealth and position, above the drudgery of teaching, while others are pre- 
paring to study law, medicine or theology, and if they teach at all, do it 
simply to procure funds to Qnish their studies, thus making it a stepping 
stone to a more lucrative, or (in their estimation,} a more honorable pro- 
fession. 

In the third place, I do not believe that a normal department attached 
to a college or academy, is the proper ageney for training teachers, the 
course of study, system^ ^ud discipline, being altogether different from 
that which ought to obtain in our common schools. A teacher may be 
quite successful as a teacher in an academy or as a professor in a college 
and yet fail entirely if he were to take charge of a public school, or attempt 
to leach teachers. 

In the fourth place, the provisions of the law and the regulations of the 
regentdi; are not of such a character as to inspire confidence in the efficiency 
of the departments established under it. Though a full four years course 
of study has been adopted, still the institutions receiving the benefits of 
tiie fund may draw ^o rata for any pupil who shall have attended the 
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normal department for the space of three months^ and nothing in the &ot 
OP the regalations of the board, makes it obligatory upon the pupils at- 
tending, to engage in teaohing for any specified time, after leaying said ior 
stitutions. When we examine farther, and find that ^^upils may be admit- 
ted to this normal department who shall have attained the age of fourteeitk 
years, and shall pass a siUiisfaotory examination in elementary sounds, read- 
ing, spelling, intellectual arithmetic, written arithmetic as far as per cent- 
age, geography and pennamship ; and that no provision has been made for 
free scholarships, but that on the contrary, those institutions receiving aid 
from the State are permitted to charge such prices as they please for tuition 
in the said normal departments, we have good grounds for claiming thaA 
the act aforesaid shoidd be entitled ^an act to appropriate public moneys 
to the support of private enterprises.*' 

That we need "separate and distinct institutions for the training of 
teachers,^' is now so generally acknowledged by all distinguished educators 
connected with the public school system, that I did not expect Wisconsin 
to adopt a plan of operation, which experience has shown to be a faUora 
so far as providing teachers for the common school is concerned. 

The Eon. A. 0. Barry, late Superintendent of Public Instruction, in his 
last report, says: 

^Troper and thorough instruction in the theory and practice of the 
teacher's profession, can only be furnished by the Normal School. 

I regard the action of the last legislature on this subject, in part at least, 
as premature and ill-advised; and the entire plan as impracticable, and 
destined of course to fail. Without wishing to disparage in the smallest 
degree the claims of onr colleges and academies, or to call in question 
their usefulness, I unhesitatingly assert that it is utterly impossible for 
them to furnish the normal instruction required, even though the entire 
income of the School Fund were to be distributed among them. The 
experiment has been fairly and faithfully tried, and failed most signally 
and disastrously, as shown by Mr. Mann's statement, copied into my last 
report, l^ew York expended $301,716 00 upon her academies to enable 
them, if possible, to supply the deficiency of well-qualified teachers; and 
yet with all this aid in thd establishment and maintenance of Teachers* 
Departments, they failed in accomplishing the object sought. It would be 
worse than useless, therefore, to repeat the experiment in Wisconsin. "W^ 
can hardly afford to be taught, by the same sad experience, the insufficleno^ 
of a like scheme. We may save time, money, and the vexation and shamer 
consequent upon defeat, by proceeding at once to the establishmeAt of % 
State Normal School on a wise and liberal basis. Never shall w^ Diced snob 
an institution more than we do at the preoent time*" 

The Hon. H. H. YanDyck, Superintendent of Public laAtructioaa )te 
Kew York, in his last report, says: ^^It may not be inappropriate to su^ 
gest my own conviction that the $18,000 now annually approfNriated to 
teachers' d^artments in academies, renders, in the (present mode o^ its 
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application, a very inadequate return in the benefits resulting from the ex- 
penditure. With here and there an honorable exoeptiou, it can, in my 
judgment, be regarded in no more favorable aspect than as a bonus to the 
institutions selected as its recipients ; whilst the benefits inuring to the 
common schools^ are so remote cks to be scarcely appreciable,^'* 

Gyrus Pierce, the principal of the first normal schoo] established in the 
United States, in a letter to Hon. Henry Barnard, written in 1851, says : 
"Teachers cannot be prepared for their work anywhere else, so well as in 
seminaries ezdusiTely devoted to this object. The art of teaching must 
be made the great, the paramount, the only concern. It must not come 
in as subservient to, or merely collateral with anything else whatever." 

I quote the following from a report on normal schools made to the Ohio 
State Teachers Association, by a committee appointed for that purpose. 
"Ko State in the Union having a normal school in active operation, can be 
induced to dispense with this most 4)0 werful wheel in her educational ma- 
ohinery. It is an indispensable feature. No system can lay any claims to 
perfection without it or its equivalent." 

Ex-Governor Boutwell — now acting Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education — ^in an address before the citizens of Oulumbus, said, 
"Ko system of education can succeed without provision for* the education 
of teachers ; and in no way can this be so efEectually accomplished as by 
a system of normal schools. They are to the profession of teaching, what 
the medical college, the law school, and the theological seminary are to 
these several professions, and indeed they seem to be even more neces- 
sary, if we estimate the real value of the teacher^s duties, and his evident 
want of knowledge and skill in his profession. The normal sshool should 
become the grand regulating conservative element, to give character and 
efficiency to all the subordinate departments and powers concerned in the 
whole machinery." 

These are the views entertained by experienced educators who have 
made the school systems of the world a life-study, and whose opinions, 
sustained as they are by stubborn facts, challenge the consideration of 
those who have the power to give efficiency to the agendes established for 
the education of our children. 

To provide suitable teachers for our schools is the work of time, and 
whether the public funds be distributed to colleges and academies, or de^ 
voted to the support of separate normal schoolp, we need immediate aid 
to sustain teachers institutes in every county of the State, as it is mani- 
fest that a migority of the teachers at present employed in our schools will 
inot be benefited by either of the agencies above mentioned. Many of 
them are not conscious of their deficiencies, and will not avail themselves 
of the advantages furnished, unless they are brought into immediate con- 
tact with them, and forced by the pressure of pubUc opinion to stand aside 
or fit themselves for their work. 

The simplest and most efficient agency would be a system of county, or 
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district snperintehdents, who, paid for their services, should have the 
charge of the schools in their districts and devote their whole time to the 
performance of their duties, which should comprise, visiting schools, ex- 
amining teachers, holding iostitntes and collecting statistics hearing on the 
condition and progress of the schools. 

If we cannot have connty superintendents, the legislature should im- 
mediately appropriate |100 annually to every county which suould sustain 
a teachers^ institute, for not less than ten working days, at which there 
should he present not less that thirty teachers. In this way our teacherg 
and schools would be immediately benefited, and iu the mean time other 
and broader agencies might be set in operation which should complete 
what the institutes would begin and secure a better education for 
future generations than the present is able to obtain. H. S. P. 



SCHOOL-ROOM APPARATUS. 

In previous articles I have touched briefly upon some of the elements of 
value in a good School-House, its pecuniary, intellectual, social, and moral 
advantages. All has been said upon the assumption that the furnishing of 
the school -room, its apparatus, and, above all, its teacher be such as to cor- 
respond with the room itself. Where a spirit of true liberality and devo- 
tion to the interests of education, prompt to the erection of an appropriate 
school edifice, there generally will be found the Umng teacher^ with good 
tools at his command. Still there are exceptions to this general rule. An 
elegant mechanic's shop will nqt insure a good job of work, if the tools be 
poor, and the mechanic a lotch. There must be a good compass and a 
skillful pilot, or the most costly vessel is liable to wreck. 

Set a carpenter at work to build you a house, if you will, without tools 
or place before the sculptor a block of rough marble, and demand of him 
a perfect statue without a chisel or a mallet, but expect not of the teacher 
the erection of an intellectual edifice, or the chiseling of an immortal statue 
without appropriate tools. Text books of the right stamp are absolutely 
essential. It is the duty of every school oflScer to see to it that such, and 
only such, are placed in the hands of the pupil. The right kind of tools 
of this description demands uniformity, 

Next in importance is a suitable apparatus to illustrate the principles 
involved in the books used. This involves an expense commensurate with 
the advance of the pupil, and yet the ingenuity of the teacher may devise 
many temporary expedients. Anatomical charts^ terrestrial and celestial 
globesy and a good set of outline maps^ should be found in every school- 
room. 

Tools of discipline and government are very various. Each teacher 
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must select for himself. My own experience is that the Bibib is not high- 
ly enough prized. 

Bat over all and above all, mnst he the live teacher^ one apt to teach, 
thoroughly furnished for his work; no laggard, no shirk, no dolt, no hrag- 
gadocio, no pedant, no careless, sonlless time server^ who has i}0 higher in 
terests than those measured hy his salary, hut an intelligent, zealous man. 

There are far too many who heep school, or rather whom schools Jceep. 
They can not he said to teach school. Why is this ? 

The answer is found in that oft repeated assertion — ** He will do well 
enough for our school, it is very haekward" (yes and always will he, so 
long as this policy holds sway), or in this — " We are poor, and can not 
aflfbrd to pay the wages of a good teacher.'' 

Let us carry these principles a little further. ^^Mr. Miller; you may 
hring me a little of your poor flour. 2i^ children are thin in flesh, and it 
will do for them." 

** Mr. Wagon-maker, you may make me a poor half-finished wagon. I 
am poor and c&n not afford to pay for a good one." 

Ahsurd to the last degree I Can not afford to hire a good teacher? 
Better say, can not afEbrd to hire a poor one, and tell the truth. Let 
our people cease to ^icourage halj-fltness^ and we shall he rid of a ^^class of 
pedagognes who go about seeking i^rhat they may devour." They will 
qualify themselves better, or will go into some employment, where their 
services are better worth their pay. The stream can not rise higher than 
its fountain, ndr will its waters be purer or sweeter. A teacher too well 
educated is no Where to be found. Let those who erect good school- 
houses see to it that they be filled by teachers, who, in personal habits, in 
intellectual cultivation, and in moral principle, are models of what they 
would have their children be. P. 

Plattkvillk, February f 1858. 



A DBVotTT oosrvimT. — Francis of the Times says he once heard an ignor- 
ant, but very sincere and devout convert, at a camp-meeting, telling his 
experience, in which, after speaking of the great mercy of the Lord, he 
said: "My brethren, I have crossed the Atlantic Ocean ; I have crossed 
the Hudson at Albany, and the Oriskany Greek at Oriskany, and I have 
often thought, if the Lord had only a mind to've been a little mean about 
it, how easy he could have destroyed me." Perfectly sincere, no doubt, but 
the expression touched our snickering cord, and we laughed. We couldn^t 
help it. 
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For the Journal of Ednoatioii. 
EEVISION OF THE SCHOOL LAWS. 

Under the present school system of WiecOnsin, the whole of the annu- 
al income from the school fond is distributed to single districts, totally dis- 
tinct from and independent of each other. In like manner all monies 
raised by a town-tax for educational purposes, are distributed by the Town 
Superintendent to the several districts for their sole, separate use. These 
monies, with all such as may be raised by a special district tax, are finally 
administered by the sole authority of the several district boards, and for 
the sole use of the several district Bchools. 

Under such a school law, what kind of a spectacle does our State pre- 
sent in respect to its means for educating the children of the State in publio 
schools? A vast collection of primary schools, each destitute of any or- 
ganic or vital connection with any other; each endeavoring to educate as 
it can, all the children and youth between four and twenty in its own iso- 
lated district ; and each taught, with Very rare exceptions, by a single 
instructor, who, with his or her unaided force, is to drill the youngest in 
their alphabet, and fit the oldest for the university — the only other grade 
of public schoolknown as yet to our so-called gpst&m. 

Can this be called an organization of the State for educational purposes ? 
Organization implies not merely a separation into parts, but a combination 
of parts in due order and subordination; their mutual relation, dependence, 
and interaction. 

In natural history we read of polygcutria, the lowest of animal organ- 
izations, which seem to consist mainly of an indefinite number of loosely 
connected stomachs, each capable of a separate existence, and of which it 
is said, that ^^through their faculty of spontaneous fission, the individual 
becomes constant, and, as it were, perpetually renews its youth.'' I can- 
not think of a more lively image of our State, with its indefinite number 
of district-stomachs, all loosely strung together, each having its separate 
life, and each, through the fkculty of spontaneous fission, by which the 
number of like creatures is constantly multiplied, retaining a constant 
character, and perpetually renewing its youth, in such a sense as implies a 
perpetual immaturity and lack of all internal growth and development. 
Truly it would seem that Wisconsin, in its educational arrangements, has 
not yet got beyond the poly gastric type of organization. 

This statement refers to tibe condition of the State at large, exclusive of 
those cities and villages in which the educational interest has been placed 
upon a very different footing by acts of special and partial legislation. As 
a matter of fact, however, it is in predsely in such towns and villages as 
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LaYO been favored with special school laws, that the system of public in- 
struction has reached its highest deyelopment and produced the most sat- 
isfactory results. This fact, which presents itself at once to the observen 
not only in this State, ^but in others which have a school system like our 
own, is a significant and important one. It should at once excite the in- 
quiry, whether the provisions of special acts which produce such happy 
results, may not be substantially incorporated into the general law ; wheth- 
er the same results, in a very considerable degree, may not be attained in 
the rural districts. 

Why is it, then, that cities and villages ask to be exempted from the 
operation of our general school law, and to be organized under special 
acts ? And what is it, in fact, that distinguishes their more perfect organ- 
ization from that polygastric type which prevails through the rural dis- 
tricts! 

These special acts are designed to combine a large amount of popula- 
tion together tor school purposes, under the control of the same school 
officers, with a view to the following results : 

1. That the people may have a larger range of talent from which to 
select their school officers, and thus secure greater wisdom and energy in 
the administration. 

2. That the governing body, being large and less likely to be controlled 
by neighborhood and family feelings, may act with more dignity and inde- 



8. That this body, for like reasons, may be both worthy and able to con- 
trol teachers and not to be controlled by them. 

4. That this body may give unity to the school system, by prescribing 
to the schools, uniform or harmonious text-books, similar accommodations, 
a uniform standard of attainment for each separate grade of teachers, and 
harmonious methods of instruction and discipline. 

5. That all the schools belonging to the system may be guided by the 
advice, and stimulated by the frequent visits and inspection of a common 
superintendent. 

6. That the schools may be properly graded^ so that instruction may be 
^ven from the alphabet up to the highest order of studies which the sys- 
tem may embrace, in what experience has shown to be, I will not say the 
most economical and efficient method, but the only one worthy the name 
of method. 

This last object, the establishment of graded schools, is one of the most 
important of those which particular communities propose to themselves, 
in securiujf the enactment of special laws for their advantage. 

I have enumerated the chief benefits secured by cities and villages 
through special organization for school purposes. !Row let it be observed 
that of these six benefits the first five are not only just as needfdl to every 
town in the State as to any city, but can be just as thoronghly secured to 
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erery town by a wise State system, as they are now secured to oities by 
special legislation. Let it be observed farther, that by such a wise State 
system, the important benefit last enumerated can be secured at least for 
every county, and, in a certain measure, for all the older and more popu- 
lous towns. Why then shall we not have such a system ? 
Let us briefly describe the essential features of such a system. 

1. A Town BoAJjD, consisting of from three to six members, one-third 
of the number elected each year. This board should have power to estab- 
lish primary school districts, to supervise the schools therein, and also to 
establish and supervise one or more schools of a higher grade where the 
number and condition of the population in a town are such as to make a 
gradation practicable. This board should elect a town superintendent 
who might be ez-officio clerk of the board. 

2. A County Boajjd of education, consisting of all the town superin- 
tendents. This body should elect a County Superintendent, (who might 
also be their Secretary,) and in making this election should have the widest 
range of choice. The County Superintendent should devote his whole 
time to the visitation and iospection of schools, the preparation and trans- 
mission to the State Superintendent's office of the educational statistics 
of his county, the holding of Teachers' Institutes and such other duties 
as the county Board or other competent aathority might impose upon 
him. The County Board should have the sole power to examine and 
license teachers, excepting in those instances where a higher grade of cer- 
tificate might be issued by the State Board to be hereafter described. It 
should also have power to establish, under certain conditions, to be fixed 
by law. County or Kormal schools, which, for purposes of general edu« 
cation, should constitute the grade next above the town schools, and in 
which instruction should also be given in the art of teaching, both by the* 
oretical lectures and by practical driU. 

8. A State Boabd of Education. Thia, while sufficiently small to be 
an efficient working body, should be sufficiently large to represent ade^ 
quately the various educational interests, and give expression to public 
sentiment in different portions of the State. It should be sufficiently large 
also to exercise a strong and healthful reflex influence upon public senti- 
ment in regard to educational matters. Probably a board, consisting of 
from twelve to twenty-four, would best fulfill these conditions ; and it 
might be composed of either one or two members from each judicial dis- 
trict, to be elected by a convention of all the county superintendents and 
presidents of county boards included within such district. 

This State Board should have a general supervision of the whole subject 
of public instruction; a general control of all the public schooh, the dis- 
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trict, the town, the county, or normal schools, and the State school or nni- 
▼ersity. 

So soon as the existing constntional impediment osn be remoYed, the 
State Board should also be empowered to elect a State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who should be the principal executive officer of the 
board, an4 ex-officio its secretary, according to the Massachusetts plan. In 
this way we can best secure to this office that permanence of talent, skill 
and industry which it so imperatirely requires. O. M. 0. 



The American Ed'ocator relates the following ludicrous anecdote, in 
illustration of the lavish facility with which doctor's degrees are dispensed 
by educational institutions in Britain and America : 

" Some years ago the University of St. Andrews, one of the most fam- 
ous in Scotland, having rather a lean treasury, determined to replenish it 
by a new branch of commerce, and announced that it would sell it's doc- 
tors^ degrees at $20 apiece. Many took advantage of this liberal offer, 
' and among the rest a certain minister, who thought his services would 
be more acceptable to his flock were he possessed of a handle to his name, 
put the required sum in his ""purse, and went up to St. Andrew's to pur- 
chase the coveted honor. A man-servant accompanied him, and was pres- 
ent when his inaster, having previously footed the bill, was formally pre- 
sented with the official parchment. 

^^ On his return home the Doctor sent for his servant, and addressed him 
as follows : 

" ' Noo, Sandy, ye'U aye be sure to ca' me the Doctor ; and gin ony 
body spiers at ye about me ye'll be aye sure to say " The Doctor's in his 
ijtudy ;" or, "The Doctor's engaged;" or, "The Doctor will see you in a 
crack," as the case may be. 

"'That a' depends,' replies Sandy, *on whether ye ca' me the Doctor 
too.' The reverend Doctor stared. 'Aye, its just so,' continued the other, 
' for when I found it cost sae little, I e'en got a diploma myself. Sae ye'll 
just be good enough to say, "Doctor put on some coals," or "Doctor bring 
me the whisky." And gin ony body spiers at ye about me, ye'll aye be 
sure to say, " The Doctor's in the pantry ;" or, " The Doctor's digging 
potatos," as the case may be.' " 
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ome gBprtm^nt. 



MY FIRST TEACHER. 

BT KB8. 0. H. aiLDaBSLSSTB. 

TTb all remember her. It does not seem so very long ago sinee we en* 
joyed snoh delightful hours, In experimenting upon her patience, in trying 
to see how far onr misohieMoTing propensities were allowable. Some- 
times a smile would dimple her pretty month, in spite of the evident effort 
to control her desire to langh. Not infrequently we carried our pranks 
too for, and were subjected to the almost intolerable punishment of stand- 
ing in the corner with our banks to our ^companions ; or being tied to the 
mist/rm' apron string. The last resort, the extreme of severity, was giv- 
ing us a seat by the side of a boy. I can^t explain how it was, but some- 
how she always placed ns by the one we preferred of all others to sit by. 
She had a lover, the last winter's moiUr^ we knew that well enough, and 
perhaps she wished to ameliorate our painful sentence by a careful defer- 
ence to our taste ; at any rate our sobs, I think, might have been more 
subdued but for appearance sake. Girls learn very early the importance 
of appearance. (Don't you think so, Mr. Editor?) YouVe had no doubt, 
my dear afflicted readers, occasion in your life time when a show of grief 
was necessary to decency, and when in your heart you were finding divers 
condoling thoughts to sustain you. These occasions were jast such in the 
days of Miss Grey, school-mistress. It was very hard not to say, Maggie 
dear to her, but respect must in this case supersede affection. Well, as I 
said, she had a lover; a handsome, pale, studious looking young man, who 
was the very opposite of the rosy-cheeked, rosy-lipped girl who presided 
over as merry a bevy of children as ever ran wild in a country village. 

Maggie Grey was an orphan ; orphaned of the very memory of her par- 
ents, and she felt it the more because the relatives with whom she lived 
were so very opposite to her in every respect. They had one creed, one 
commandment, one religion, and that was orthodox, for it was in the sa- 
cred book ; namely : ^^ Whatever thy hand flndeth to do, do it with thy 
might,'' and they added thereto ^^ find something." Work, work, labor^ 
labor, could have been heard like the click, daok of the kitchen dock, by 
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ftoy listener who ohanoed to be in t}ie hearing of one member of the 
family. 

Now Maggie foolishly thought that mental calUvation was almost equal, 
at least not more than a secondary des^ee removed from coltivating cab- 
bages and carrots. Then another of her peonliar notions was that the 
putting together a scrap or two of wisdom, was quite as important as sew- 
ing together odd bits of chintz to make ^^ such beauties of bedspreads." 
True, all these things had their place of importance in Maggie's mind, but 
they did not stand on a level with the opinions of the remainder of the 
family. It was a source of regret, because a pecuniary loss to the heads 
of the house, that Maggie should take to things that brought no returns, 
for the investments that had no percentage. Then Maggie was very beaa- 
tifnl, and she knew it : and as it was all her possessions, she valued it ac- 
cordingly, and added to it every grace and intellectual charm within her 
limited means. She caroled like a bird all day long at her incessant drudg-^ 
ery, and every body said she was very happy ; but there was a sore spot 
down deep in her young heart that was concealed from every eye in the 
world. She did not dislike labor, but her thoughts craved food while her 
hands were occupied. The constant chatter of baking, brewing, scrubbing, 
mending, getting, and hoarding, did not satisfy the young girl, and she 
hardly knew what would, till the young master opened a wider ran e for 
her restless spirit, and directed it to the fountain whereof ^the more one 
drinks the less one is satisfied, but whose waters are always sweet. I 
can't tell you if Bichard Alton was successful generally among his pupils, 
but in Maggie's case there was entire satisfaction as far as teacher and 
pupil were concerned. Maggie's uncle, who happened to have the author- 
ity in the matter, made no polite offers of a resumption of duty when the 
winter's term was ended, and if he had, there was not the least probability 
of an acceptance. Maggie had a cousin who went to «chool with her, 
and who always accused her of all sorts of contemptible ways of cheating 
in recitation, stealing in composition, and sly assistance from the master 
in her problems. And then Mr. Alton was charged with studying anato- 
my, physiology, and physiognomy, in school hours, and craving Maggie 
Grey for a subject. Perhaps he did, for the pretty mischief asked him if 
he would like to make a manikin of her, and he replied that he would 
much rather have her legally changed into a woman ahin to him, which 
of course gave the young student an agreeable opportunity of seeing how 
rapidly her blood circulated in her fiace, 

Maggie improved strangely. She remembered every word of her in- 
structor, whether in school or out, particularly out. Once she found her 
composition entirely rewritten, and the subject changed, when she came 
to examine what corrections her teacher had made. There were some 
unusual blunders in her recitations that day ; indeed it was remarked by 
the other girls that there was something amiss with the young teacher, 
and Maggie could have confirmed the statement had she chosen, but she 
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did not. Her composition, at least the one given to her, was not read to 
the school that week. 

Well, he went away, so my Uncle Ned says, who kept a sharp eye on 
Maggie in those days, as well as snapped apple seeds at her in school hours, 
and threw curiously folded love letters at her, written something after 
this formula : 

" The rose is red, the violefs blue, 
Butter is dear and so are you. 
My pen is poor, my ink is black. 
My heart, Tm sure, will burst or orack. 
Sugar it is very sweet, molasses it is sweeter. 
My love as far exceeds them both, 
As honey does saltpeter." 

In the summer time the pupili were all small, and as Maggie was good 
for nothing else, in her aunt's estimation, she was installed over us little 
ones. It was not much matter for us, we were only children, and of 
course of little consequence. We might any one of us take the measles 
and die, and then the salary of an accomplished, expensive teacher would 
be quite lost They, the old ones, were quite satisfied, and so were we. I 
would lay my head in her lap, and wonder she could be so pretty and so 
happy, when she had no mother, for I had none, and if I ever stopped my 
mischief long enough to think of it, I was very miserable in my young or- 
phanage. 

I did not know then, though I do now, that another love, as holy, aa 
restful, had filled the great vacuum in her heart, as it has since in mine. 

One day she told us in the morning that the last winter*s teacher would 
inspect the school in the afternoon, and she hoped we would all be very 
good. ^^ Inspect the school I that's a likely thing when my marm says 
he's coming to inspect the mistress some day," said Peggy Jones in a loud 
whisper, at which we all tittered out, and' were obliged to confess the 
cause, much to poor Maggie's confusion. Well he came, and walked in 
with a dignified air, and says, ^* Good afternoon. Miss Grey," and she said. 
Good afternoon, Mr. Alton," and passed him an English Reader to look 
over. There were many mistakes that day, but neither of the teachers 
Baw them. Walter Finlay, the imp of the room, found preperjectiom, and 
contrajunction8 in his grammar lesson, and whatever the teachers found 
was never told us. I knew they were lovers. Uncle Ned said so ; and I 
had heard somebody say ^4ove was blin^," and so I accounted for the re- 
markable phenomena in this way, and wondered if any apeea would ever 
cure them. I had an inquiring turn of mind, and wondered what phase 
the affair would assume when the children were gone. Gould Maggie find 
her way home? Was'nt she angry at Mr. Alton f And may be she did 
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not like to be left alone with him. I^d go \>h6k to get — ^let me see, what 
ezcnse could I make? yes there was my ink-stand; Pd spill the ink ont 
under the desk and bring it ont empty, and pretend to wish to hare it 
refilled. I walked very softly to the door which opened into the school- 
room, and pushed it sOently, and they had — made up, and Maggie ioaa 
perched upon his hnee. I dodged aronnd the corner of the hoase, and they 
thought the breeze sent the door baek upon its hinges. I went home in a 
marvel, and also with a determination to hare a lover when I got big. It 
was a great secret I carried in my liitle bosom, and like many another 
woman in embryo or otherwise, it was hard to keep i^lone. I scorned to 
tell my companions, for they had mothers^ and I then supposed it impos- 
sible to keep any thing from such a dear friend. There was Uncle "Ned, 
he was a man, almost ; at least he used his father's razor on the sly, and 
nobody knew it but me, so I would return his confidence. He went out 
to split the kindlings for the morning's fire, and I followed. 

^' Sit down here, Uncle Ned, Pre something so secret to tell yon. Now 
you won't tell nobody?" 
*^ No, I'm sure I won't tell nobod^,^^ said Uncle Ned, ndsehievously. 
" But won't you tell somebody ?" said I. 
« Try me, Miss Particular." 

^It you [do tell, remember I know about the razor aaad Aunt Betsy's 
oompany soap." 
"I won't then, little hateful." 

I knew he liked me, though he called me names sometimes, more ap- 
propriate than agreeable, and so I revealed all I had seoi, and my own 
<^inion and concluding resolution ; when I looked up from running a pin 
throngh the hem of my i^on, the big tears were rolling down his sun- 
burnt cheeks. 

'^ I so sorry, indeed I am, Uncle Ned : I didn't mean to be bad. Don't 
ery, please don't," and I was keeping him company, only his sobs were 
tiba deepest. He kissed me, and told me to tell nobody else what I had 
seen Maggie do, or Ned either, as long as I lived— -but I could not wait al^ 
my fife. 
^^Did Maggie do wrong. Uncle Ned ?" 

"No — ^that is, it might not ^have been very bad if it had been—- 
been— 
*'You? UndeNed." 

He kissed me again and made Ho answer, but the kindlings were forgot- 
ten, and he was sick, at least he was not like himself till my cousin Bessie 
came up from the city to spend August, and then he recovered entirely 
Perhaps he feared a relapse, for he made her promise to come sometime 
aad stay for ever, and she kept her promise. Then I told about the kindl- 
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ings unsplit and the big tears, and IJnole Ned pinched me, and called me 
all the disagreeable names he conld remember. 

Bat to go back to Maggie Grey. Two summers and a winter she pre- 
sided over the Tillage school, and then there was a wedding. A mean, 
skimpy affair it was too. There was plenty of people invited, and but a 
scant entertainment for them. Maggie^s uncle considered it, the marriage 
ceremony, as solemn as a fast. Maggie did not want a wedding, but her 
aunt had the fear of what the neighbors would say before her ugly eyes, 
and therefore everybody was invited. 

Her uncle told his guests : '^As how you all know I must have gin 
Maggie considerable from time to time beside yittals and drink, considerin' 
fibers my wife's relation, and I don't feel beholden to gin her nothin' for a 
settin' out, as if she'd been my gal and industrious like.'' 

Dr. Alton turned a little pale, and replied that he did not wish any thing 
from them. They had permitted her to live, and that was more than 
could be expected, "considerin'." 

The old man said, ^* ha was a sensibler young man than he took him to 
be," and so off went Maggie glad enough to feel she had another, better 
friend. We all cried, as a matter of course ; school children keep tears 
ready for any emergency, and we were like all the rest. 

Dr. Alton grew to be a great and rich man and needed nothing ; but 
because he had an abundance, the miserly uncle remembered Maggie in 
his will, even as he did his own children, making true the saying of our 
Elder Brother, *' To him that hath shall be given." 

I've taught Maggie's children since then, and remembered her consid- 
erate forbearance to my own mischievous propensities. 

My next teacher was an old maid who must have a chapter by herself, 
as she would scorn a place with married people. — I7eu> York Tectcher. 



FEincANSHip.--^ndisp6nsable in the attainment of knowledge suited to 
the wants of active business, is a good hand- writing; for it js, in fact, 
what gives, currency and real value to every other acquisition in business 
study. It is the great medium through which thoughts are interchacged, 
through which oommeroe speaks, science perpetuates the results of Its re- 
searches, and the record of a world's progress is rendered permanent. It 
needs no encomiums — ^no labored efforts in proof of its utility. Society 
owes its present condition of social refiDement to its influence ; and our 
country waits, in a measure, for its universal diffusion, to achieve it 
greatest results in the Held of commercial activity. 
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IMPATIENCE THE VICE OF THE AGE. 

Thb eager desire to press forward, not so mnoh to conquer obstacles as 
to elude them; that gambling -with the solemn destinies of life, seeking 
ever to set success npon the chances of a die ; that hastening from the 
wish conceived to the end accomplished ; that thirst after quick retnms 
to ingenious toil, and breathless spnrrings along short cuts to the goal, 
which we see every where around ns, from the Mechanic's Institute to the 
stock market — ^beginning in education with the primers of infancy, delug- 
ing ns with "Philosophies for the million," and "Sciences made easy;' 
characterizing the books of our writers, the speeches of our statesmen, no 
less than the dealings of our speculators, seem, I confess, to me, to consti- 
tute a very diseased and very general symptom of the times. I hold that 
the greatest friend to man is labor; that knowledge without toil, if possi- 
ble, were worthless ; that toil in pursuit of knowledge is the best knowl- 
edge we can attain ; that the continued e£fbrt for fame is nobler than fame 
itself; that it is not wealth suddenly acquired which is deserving of hom- 
age, but the virtues which a man exercises in the slow pursuit of wealth 
— the abilities so called forth, the self-denials so imposed : in a word, that 
Labor and Patience are the true schoolmasters on earth. — Bulwer. 



TRUTH. 



Thb following beautiful illustration of the simplicity and power of truth, 
is from the pen of 8. H. Hammond, formerly editor of the Albany State 
MegUter, He was an eye witness of the scene in one of the higher courts: 

A little girl, nine years of age, was offered as a witness against a pris- 
oner who was on trial for a felony committed at her father's house. ' 

'^Now, Emily," said the counsel for the prisoner, tpon her being offered 
as a witness, " I desire to know if you understand the nature of an oath ?" 

'*I don't know what you mean," was the simple answer. 

" There, your honor,'^ said the counsel, addressing the court, " is any 
thing further necessary to demonstrate the validity of my objection ? This 
witness should be rejected. She does not comprehend the nature of an 
oath." 
;^*' Let us see," said the Judge. " Oonie here, my daughter." 

Assured by the kind tone and manner of the Judge, the child stepped 
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toward him, and looked cpnfidingly up in his face, with a calm, dear eye, 
and in a manner so artless and frank, that went straight to the heart. 

"Did you ever take an oath?" inquired the judge. The little girl step- 
ped back with a look of horror, and the red blood mantled in a blush all 
over her lace and neck as she answered : 

"Ko,8ir." 

She thought he intended to inquire if she had ever blasphemed. 

"I do not mean that," said the judge, who saw her mistake, "I mean 
were you ever a witness before ?" 

" Ko, sir ; I never was in court before," was the answer. 

He handed her the Bible open. 

"Do you know that book, my daughter?" 

She looked at it and answered, " Yes, sir, it is the Bible." 

** Do you ever read it ?" he asked. 

" Yes, sir, every evening." 

" Oan you teU me what the Bible is;?" inquired the judge. 

" It is the Word of God," she answered. 

" Well, place your hand upon this Bible, and listen to what I say," and 
he repeated, slowly and solemnly, the oath usually administered to wit- 



"Now," said the judge, "you have sworn as a witness, will you tell me 
what will befall you if you do not tell the truth ?" 

" I shall be shut up in the State Prison," answered the child. 

" Any thing else?" asked the judge. 

"I shall never go to Heaven," she replied. 

" How do you know this ?" asked the judge again. 

The child took the Bible, and turning rapidly to the chapter containing 
the commandments, pointed to the ii^function, " Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor." " I learned that before I could read." 

" Has any one talked with you about your being a witness in court here 
against this man?" inquired the judge. 

" Yes, sir," she replied. " My mother heard they wanted me to be a 
witness, and last night she called me to her room, and asked me to tell 
lier the Ten Commandments, and then we kneeled down together, and she 
prayed that I might understand how wicked it was to bear false witness 
against my neighbor, and that Qod would help me, a little child, to tell 
the truth as it was before him. And when I came up here with father, 
she kissed me and told me to remember the Ninth Commandment, and 
that God would hear every word that I said." 

" Do you believe this ?" asked the judged, while a tear glistened in his ^ 
eye, and his lip quivered with emotion. 

" Yes, sir," said the child, with a voice and manner that showed her 
conviction of the truth was perfect. 

"God bless you, my child," said the judge, "you have a good mother. 
This witness is competent," he continued. Were I on trial for my life, 
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and innocent of the charge against me, I wooM pray to Qod for snoh wit- 
nesses as this. Let her he examined." 

She told her story with the simplicity of a child, as she was, but there 
was a directness about it which carried conviction of its truth to eyery 
heart. She was rigidly cross-examined. The counsel plied her with in- 
finite and ingenious questioning, but she varied from her first statement 
in nothing. The truth as spoken by that little child was sublime. False- 
hood and perjury had preceded her testimony. The prisoner had en- 
trenched himself in lies, till he deemed himself impregnable. Witnesses 
had falsified facts in his favor, and villainy had manufactured for him a 
sham defense. But before her testimony, falsehood was scattered like 
chaff. The little ohild, for whom a mother had prayed for strength to be 
given her to speak the truth as it was before God, broke the cunning de- 
vices of matured villainy to pieces like a potter's vessel. The strength that 
her mother prayed for was given her, and the sublime and terrible simplic- 
ity — terrible I mean to the prisoner and his associates — with which she 
spoke was Uke a revelation from God himself. 



TRUE LOVELINESS. 

BT OHABLBS SWAIH. 

She who thinks a noble heart 
Better than a noble mien- 
Honors virtue more than art, 

Though 'tis less in &ehion seen; 
Whatso'er her fortune be^ 
She's the bride, the wife, for me I 

She who deems that inward grace 
Far surpasses outward show, 

She who values less the &ce 

Than that charm the soul can throw; 

Whatso'er her fortune be^ 

She's the bride, the wife, for me t 

She who knows the soul requires 
Something more than lips of dew; 

That when love's brief rose expires, 
Love itself dies with it too ; 

Whatso'er her fortune be, 

She's the bride, the wife, for me I 
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PASHION. 



**A8 well out of the world (is ont of the fashion," and Fashion rules th« 
world" have long since passed into proverbs. The first I conceive to be 
scarcely true, bat a sort of satire upon the prevailing desire to conform to 
custom in matters of dress, etiquette, &o. Bat perhaps fashion does rule 
the world. It would be a curious and no doubt an interesting study 
to trace the history of fashion and its connection with the moral and in« 
tellectual condition of the society in which the various forms, customs 
and costames have prevailed. We are all in the habit of speaking more 
or less disdainfally of the control fashion has over the minds of others 
without once thinking that we ourselves are most willing subjects of Her 
Majesty. With nothing with which Her Royal Highness has to do, 
does she play more capricious pranks than with the pronunciation of the 
English language. At her nod, h-e-a-r-d becomes hurd, heerd or heord. 
Bat it would be useless to multiply examples. Every body knows how 
ever and anon "shibboleth" is well enough, but woe be to him who sidth 
^^sibboleth." But in other matters her commands are not so harmless. To 
what but to fashion, do we owe the present ridiculous plan pursued in the 
school education of girls, especially, but seen also in that of boys. It is 
the fadhion to be educated now ^-days^ and so there is a great rage for 
sohool-going. But girls do not as a general thing discover that this is the 
fashion until their mothers begin to notice that it is quite time to lengthen 
their dresses and dress their hair. They are quite too old now, of course, 
to attend to the rudiments of English grammar, and arithmetic, or to ao» 
quaint themselves with the valgar particalars and realities of modem 
geography. Besides, what is the use ? Papay be he millionaire or day- 
jaborer, is able to support them, "they guess." They never expect to 
teach school for a living. And the ''young lady," as she christens her* 
self, flies to Algebra and Geometry, and soon is initiated in the mysteries 
of tliese studies. She wisely tells her mother, that x plus y equals 25 ; 
and astonishes her with the assertion, the whole of a thing is greats than 
a purt ; talks of the "powers," algebraic quantities and geometrical pro- 
portions^ and her mother, to whom mathematics in all its branches is a 
sealed book, in wonder at her wisdom hastens her on to the pursuit of the 
languages. It is the height of fashion to study German now-a-days, so a 
teacher is procured, and speedily she can read and translate. No time 
must be lost. She must study French. So with OUendorf again in hand, 
she learns to speak a few sentences that a Frenchman would no more un* 
derstand than so much Ohinese. Well, Fa^ion bids her study Latin, and 
that which a man wonld only complete after months, and even years of 
patient study, she masters in as many weeks, aad in triumph presents her- 
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self for her father^B approval. He never heard of OUendorf, never saw a 
Latin dictionary. "Amazement confronts him," and in rapture over the 
wisdom of the rising generation, he speeds her to a music teacher, and 
anon she graduates from one of the first seminaries, for while her educor- 
turn in music and the languages has heen progressing, she has perused 
many a useful author, and it will not he at all strange if she can even 
write poetry. Fashion has one more important command, and with direct 
reference to this have all her less important behests been obeyed. The 
young lady must cu^c^t a husband. This done, she is ready to fill her 
nieJ^ in society. Beady, also, to rear up daughters who shall be women 
after her own heart, sons for the pulpit, the bar, and the assemblies of 
the nation. With no exalted views of lifers duties, with no high purpose 
for good, with no yearnings of heart for the weal of humanity, she will pass 
through life, leaving no works of holy infiuenoe, of lofty self-denial or of 
patient endurance to follow her. Fashion, that "science ot appearances,'' 
that "art which teaches us to seem, rather than to be," has made a Persian 
law, that this shall be the education of almost every woman, who does 
not with an effrontry which calls down the wrath of offended public taste, 
rebel from her authority. When will the great usurper give place to our 
rightful sovereign common sense? It will be when teachers and pa- 
rents take up arms in the defence of the rights of their liege Lord. 
When with earnest, enduring purpose they smite the camp of the 
enemy with the sword of reason, and rear against her strongholds, th® 
battering-ram of brave and potent example. Tou that are parents, edu- 
cate your daughters to feel that it would be infinitely better to wash dishes 
all their lives then to fold their hands in listless idleness. Talk to them of 
what they will do when they they are women, and by showin? them that 
a thorough knowledge of mental arithmetic and of modern geography is 
worth more than a sprinkling ot Algrebra and the name of having studied 
the languages, make them ashamed of a sham edacation. Take the Scien- 
tific American and the !N'ew York Tribune for them that they may become 
intelligent, and keep up with the times, as well as Godey^s Lady's Book, 
that they may get patterns for embroidery, and keep up with the fashions. 
Then shall the tyrant be driven from the sacred precincts she defiles, 
to her own citidel and throne. £. L. B. 

Sheboygan. 



PuBLio Schools in New Yobk.— Out of 1,214,771 children in the State 
between the ages of four and twenty- one, 882,785, or sixty-nine per cent. 
of the whole, attend upon the public schools of the State, which are main- 
tained at a cost to each pupil of 84} cents per month, or an aggregate per 
aimum to the State of $8,299,898. 
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LETTER TO LITTLE FOLKS. 

My Young Fbiends ; — Two men were mining. One was at work in the 
groand aboat 40 feet below the surface, the other was standing by the 
windlass upon the top of the ground. The one who was in the groand 
was called John. The other was called James. James, as he looked about 
him, saw a storm arising in the West, and says : 

^^John, I think it would be best for us to go home; we shall have a 
thunder shower soon." 

" Why, how foolish you are James," s«dd John, " we [shall have no 
storm, I can see no clouds." 

The storm comes nearer, James again urges John to leave his work and 
go home, but John still refuses, saying, 

" There's no danger, it will not storm. I am not foolish enough to go 
home when I can see no clouds, and no appearance of rain." 

N'ow the shaft in which John was at work was very small, and he could 
see only a small part of the sky directly over his head, and you all know 
that when a thunder cloud comes over head, rain will very soon follow. 
At last John sees the cloud, and consents to do as James wished him to 
do. But he has scarcely reached the surface when the storm breaks upon 
them with terrible fury. John suffers severely from the effects of the 
storm, and justly too, you say. As you read this I imagine I hear you 
say, " What a fool John was. Of course James could see better than he, 
and was better prepared to tell when danger was approaching." Do you 
really think so, my little friend? Then remember that, the next time 
your teacher warns ypu of any danger, or urges you to any duty. You 
are yet like the man in the ground at work. You can see but a very little. 
Your teacher is the man upon the surface of the ground. He can see far- 
ther than you, and "is better prepared to tell when danger is approach- 
ing." One who Lovbs Littlb Ohildkkn, 



A ITOBLE COMPLIMENT TO A GIFTED AMERIOAN. 

The poet and editor Bryant is now sojourning in Spain. His gentle and 
grave manners, combined with his world-wide reputation, render him a 
marked man in Spanish society. An influential journal of Madrid, the 
La Biseusaion^ thus beautifully alludes t6 his person and character : 

"William OuUen Bryant, one of the greatest poets of the age, and un- 
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donbtedly ^ the first among the ADglo-Amerioan poets, has arrived in 
Madrid. 

*^It is impossible to see this person withont feelings of the deepest affec- 
tion and respect. 

*^HiB &oe,'whose long beard has thaj; soft whiteness that light hair lends 
to age in the north, wears a certain expression that is only met with in 
beings equally endowed with genius and sensibility. There is in his sweet 
smile a slight tinge of bitterness, which reveals at once the struggle that 
goodness and wisdom have always sustained with malice and ignorance. 

*' There is something sad in his look, which shows the martyrdom of a 
spirit launched into the midst of the material enterprise of this manufac- 
turing and commercial age. 

'^ The poems of Mr. Bryant nught be classed with those of Bioja. They 
are few in number, and all are of the first order. 

^' The nobleness of his thoughts, the truth of his descriptions, the deli- 
cacy and tenderness of his affections, are only equaled by Bioja. 

" Welcome to our country be this son of the N"ew World, and God grant 
that these climes, where his aotive intelligence comes to seek new impres- 
sions, may be propitious." 



(giiforial gcprtmtnt* 



, Wb call the attention of our readers to the articles in the present Number on 
our school system. They are worthy of perusal and careful consideration, em- 
bodying, as they do, many valuable suggestiona That the system is very imper- 
fect, and needs remodeling, is conceded on all hands, and we hope the present 
Legislature will not adjourn without taking some action in regard to it. 

The article on Normal Schools is graphically written, and contains some im- 
portant truths, but we think the writer overlooks the fact that we need some 
agency which shall benefit those now engaged in teaching, and who will not avail 
themselves of the advantages fumiahed in the college and academy. We hope 
the writer will give his views as to the best means for improving the large daas 
of teachers now in our schools who have not received a liberal education. 

Our correspondent "P." closes his series of articles on " The Value of a Good 
School^House," with an excellent one on " School-Boom Apparatua," aud gives 
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US also another " Letter to Little Folks/' who will do well to read, and then prac- 
tise the preoepts which it inculcates. 

The article on " Fashion" is well written, and contains some wholesome advice 
which parents would do well to heed and follow in the training of their children. 

Since our last issue we have visited Milton, Milwaukee, and Racine, and while 
there q)ent a few hours in their schools ; but want of room compels us to defer 
any extended notice till next month. We also dropped into two or three of the 
Madison schools one day, and were much pleased with the unmistakable evidence 
of progress which they presented. Shall see them again. The annual report of the 
Superintendent, D. Y Elilgore, is on our table, of which we shall speak more fully 
hweafter. 

The report of Prof. Daniels, State Geologist, is also before us, and we find it a 
very interesting and readable document It is mainly devoted to an account of 
the iron ores of the State, accompanied by analyses showing their value for manu- 
acturing purposes. 

ElMrsoirCs'Magazirhe and Puin(xm^9 MonOiby^ for March, has made its appearance 
and presents a large amount of interesting and useful reading. Among other ar- 
ticles we notice " The Life of "Washington" continued, "Lost Civilization in the 
Weat," "Illustrated History of Beards." "The American Drama," *• The Fine 
Arts in New York," and " The Forfeit of Life." The Magazine is now published 
by Messrs. Oaksmith & Co., who are determined to make it worthy of a generous 
patronage. To every subscriber at |3 per year, the publishers present a copy of 
the splendid engraving of the "Last Supper,*' by Dick. For dub prices, and other 
inducements, see the i»x>8pectus in January Kumber of this Journal, 



N OTI C E- 
"Wb have received many commendations on the Improved appearance of the 
Jowmdl^ for which we are g^teful, and we trust to 'merit them in the future, if 
we do not now; but commendations alone will not pay for paper and printing^ 
and these expenses must be met. The pledges made at the meeting of the Teach- 
ers' Association in August have not been fulfilled, and our subscription list has 
not increased as we hoped it would. The hard times have undoubtedly hindered 
many from subscribing, and perhaps the idea that the State patronage is sufficient 
to support the enterprise, may have induced others to withhold their names. As 
to the hard times, they affect us just as they do others, and there is not a teacher 
in the State who could not spare one dollar for an educational journal ; as to the 
State subscription, the copies furnished to town superintendents and district clerks, 
cost us about one hundred dollars a year more than we receive for them, our pro- 
fits being derived from subscriptions and advertising. The hard times have affect- 
ed our advertising patronage, so that we shall realize but little from it this quarter, 
and wo have nothing to rely upon but our subscribers. Will not our friends make 
some special efforts to increase our list ? 
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I TE MS- 
Thb School Tax raised by the several districts of Grant County amounts in the 
aggregate to more than the State and County Tax combined. 

Abstriot op "Weather Rkoord por December, 1867. — ^We are indebted to 
Mr. J. L. Pickard, of the Platteville Academy, for the following abstract of 
weather record for the month of December. The table shows the month just 
passed to be the warmest December experienced in this country for the past six 
years. It has been as placid aa November commonly is, attended by very little 
snow or rain. Commonly, December is about as blustering a month as there is in 
the whole year- Here follows the table : 

7A.X. 2P.1C. 9 p.m. Month. 

Average, 2642° 86.»8*> 80.iy» 80.84° 

Highest, 42» 60» 42"^ 4488* 

Lowest, 14*^ 26» 18° ^O" 

Bsinsixdaysy •5491ncheB. 

Snow seven dftys, 6.5 Inches. 

Rain and melted Snow, 1.140inches. 

PrevaillDg Wind, 8. B. 

TEMPERATURE COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS TBARa 

Average for 1852. 28.8T« 

«* 1868, 24.08« 

«« 1854, 25.28« 

•' 1855, ia49° 

«* 185«, 1188!^ 

« 185T, 80.84« 

By this table it will be seen that the last December was warmer by nearly 19^ 
than December 1856. 

It has been 2-00® warmer the November ISbl.—Flattev^iUe Examiner. 



Eduoation 'IN Iowa. — The following figures are from the report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, recently made to the Iowa Legislature : 

Number of organized school districts In the State, 8,286 

Nnmber of persons between the ages of five and twentj-one years, .... 195,285 

Nomber of district schools, 2,708 

Number of pnplls In school, 

Number of teachers, male, 1,572 

♦* " female, 1,424 

Number of district school-houses, brick, 168 

*♦ " *» stone, T4 

•* « *♦ ftame, 986 

" ** *♦ log, 586 

Aggregate amount paid teachers during year from teachers' fand, $126,867 7T 

Amount of voluntary subscriptions, 71,784 68 

' Amountof teachers' fund In hands of treasurers, 45,990 86 

Cost of district school-houses, 571,068 91 

Amount raised durlDg the year by tax for erection of school houses,. . . 146,708 74 

Proceeds of sales of school bonds, cash, 41,889 00 

" ** credit, 110,95496 



THE 
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A WORD ABOUT LYING. 

Thb first flln which darkened this earth was a lie. It was committed by 
the prince of darkness npon the tree of knowledge, and ever since, the in- 
crease of wisdom and learning seems to have been followed, to a certain 
extent, by a decrease of veracity. Lying is the fruitful parent, of other 
sins, the evil spirit which goes out to make room for seven others, the 
cancer which eats np the vital powers of our higher nature. This seems 
to have been felt by ancient nations. The Grecian Mythology punished 
even the deities for lymg, and the old Persians^ Catechism of Moral Philo- 
sophy contained only one great foremost demand— "to be true to one's 
self and to others.'' 

The old Germans had a proverb, "A word, a man»" while now frequent- 
ly a man is but a word, and in the old Saxon and Gothic languages there 
is but one word, "ligan," to signify prostration of body and of soul, while 
in modem German and English there is but little difference of pronuncia- 
tion or speUing between liegen and litgen, or a "liar" and a "lier." 

We are surrounded by lying deeds, deceptions, or imitations, and have 
become so accustomed to them, that we are willing to forbear whenever 
they make their appearance. There has been a time with several nations, 
when the relation between the governing and governed rested on a true 
moral basis; but now the science of politics uses the sheep-skin doak of 
patriotism to cover many a deed of selfishness and oppression, chooses 
liberal names for illiberal acts, and sometimes a glorious end is made to 
justify ignoble means. The practice of law has lost a great deal of its 
original purity, and many a lawyer will take greater pains to gain before 
court the case of his client, than to examine into the true state of things. 
In trade assertions are frequentiy made which are known to be wrong, or 
spurious articles are sold for genuine goods. The architect uses wood, 
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sand, and paint to imitate stone, paper to build marble walls, and fresco- 
painting to make the interior of a room appear larger or higher than it 
really ifl. Onr ceremonies, literally understood, contain a great deal more 
than they are intended to convey. Much of our poetry is but fiction— not 
the history of what has happened, but the creation of imagination. In all 
dramatic performances the actors, as well as the spectators, are for a while 
withdrawn from real lite. We have imitations of all kinds of jewelry^ 
American Eau de Cologne, counterfeit money, manufactured hair, false 
eyes, teeth and limbs. 

We hats to he told by any one what he knows to he witrue. Bankruptcy, 
and even murder, are less shameful than a lie. No flush of the cheek is 
more burning than that which follows the detection of a falsehood. Why 
is it? Is the word more than a deed, or the tongue more important than 
the hand? 

Jean Paul explains it thus: *'"When I confront another person, our 
souls are, as it were, hidden in our bodies. I may guess at his character 
and intelligence by his eye or his general appearance, but I am without 
certainty. It is only through language this embodiment of thought, this 
audible reason, that I can converse with him. The tongue is the telegra- 
phic wire between soul and soul, his last will is revealed by his spoken 
word, and the action of his soul lies clearly before me. The importance 
of the spoken word has lost in intensity by the invention of writing. When 
an idea is expressed, not in the living, life-giving word, but in dead char- 
• acters, drawn upon lifeless paper, it loses, to a great extent, its power and 
vitality, and consequently a lie, when written or printed, appears lees 
puniBhable. But how annihilating when the spiritual I of another hnmm 
being communes with mine and tells me a downright lie ! His living soul 
is vanished at once, only his bones, flesh, and skin are before me, and the 
words spoken by his tongue are just as insignificant to me as the wind 
whose howling does not indicate any pain. A spoken word may explain 
or annihilate many deeds ; but it requires many deeds to neutralize the 
sting of one spoken lie. The liar treats his tongue fts the beggar does his 
hand organ ; the instrument plays a plaintive air, while the possessor re- 
joices at the money he receives. The liar is unjust. I give myetHf with- 
out reserve to him, while he gives me only his body ; and by l^iilding a 
draw in the free bridge of true conversation, which he opens «nd shots at 
his pleasure, he makes me a tool of his will." 

It will be seen at a glance how important it is that children be trained 
to speak the truth. Only a clear understanding of the child's inolinatioBs, 
peculiaritiesund capacities will enable parents and teadiers to devise the 
best plans and means for its progress. For if a child is accustomed to lie, 
many other evil thoughts and habits may hide themselves behind that 
screen, and thus escape being observed or checked. It is still worse when 
a spoken lie has been previously matured, when, in telling it, the child is 
perfectly at ease and confident of success. In such a case, the whole posi- 
don of those who educate, and of him who is to, be educated, is changed ; 
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the child has gained a anperiorit^ oyer parentB and teachers, and the latter 
hecome a plaything in the hands of the former. 

The question now comes — What is the lest tMthod of training children 
to speak the truth? and the nearest answer is: 

First, Prwent as much as possible the Jir^t lie. It is natural for man 
to be in harmony with himself, to act as a unit, to speak and appear just 
as he feels and thinks. To dissolve this union of inward reality and out- 
ward appearance is unnatural, and can be accomplished only by a great 
effort The first lie is always spoken with a trembUug, undecided appear- 
ance, and a downcast eye. But when the strong fortification of truth is 
once .taken, the good protecting angel of innocence recedes, and every sub* 
aequent lie is uttered with less effort and accompanied by less remorse. 
The rule just given is applicable to many cases which are often overlooked 
and still more frequently not sufficienUy observed. 

Neiter consider that a lie which was not intended for one. Little childreni 
np to five years of age, have lessons to learn which are harder, greater, 
and more important than adults usually imagine. The proper use of the 
five senses, a discrimination of the impressions thus made upon their 
minds, and a true expression of their ideas through the oigans of speech in 
words, which are arbitrarily chosen, and not connected with the thing 
observed or the thought created — this is the task assigned to early child- 
hood. Happily, children perform it most cheerfully. They learn langu- 
age in a playful way. They never tell a lie. Their talking is only loud 
thinking ; the first half of a thought affirms what the second denies. They 
will repeat words many times and form strange combinations. All such 
talking is mechanical exercise of the organs of speech, or repetition of 
what they have, heard, and therefore without meaning or significance. 

When children begin to utter connected thoughts, a new difGicnlty arises 
in mistahing the true meaning ofwords^ and from ignorance of gramtnati' 
cal construction, Mstakes are made with regard to number, tense, or per- 
son; particles which express expansion or limitation, affirmation or nega- 
tion, are used in the wrong way ; the degrees of comparison are disregard- 
ed, or a part is taken for the whole, or ^aice versa. The child may have 
misunderstood a whole question, or confined his attention only to the last 
words. In each of these, and many other cases, the answer or statement 
of the child may be wrong in the eyes of an adult, and yet perfectiy true 
within the limited sphere of a child under eight years of age. 

Another cause which makes children often appear as if they deviated 
from truth, is their actioe imagination. They will imitate the doings of 
adults, with whom they come in contact, and play schoolmaster, carpen- 
ter, auctioneer, or soldier. They will hold town meetings, capture a thie^ 
or arrange a funeral procession. They expect others to feel and act just as 
they do themselves. They breathe life into inanimate things around them. 
Their dolls are living babies, eating, drinking, sleeping, and crying; a sti^k 
becomes a fast-nmning horse, and a paper boat carries a whole army of 
living soldiers. They make no careful discrimination between past^ pres- 
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ent, and fnttire. An expected pleasure is to them a present reality, and 
an alarm of a panishment they have met with in the past, will be experi- 
enced anew with the original intensity as oft«n as they are reminded of it. 
Their hours and weeks^are long or short, according to their feeling. All 
their experience and knowledge is the material with which they color 
their past trials or Joys, magnify present impressions, and form new com- 
binations, or bnild castles in the air. They lire in dreams when waking, 
and are awakened by dreams when asleep. Up to a certain period they 
can not distinguish things as they are, from the creations of their fiincy, 
and are therefore liable to be misunderstood. 

It is not sufficient, however, not to accuse the child of a lie, when it is 
actually innocent; we must, as much as possible, remove all temptation to 
tell a lie. 

If we could see clearly how our mental and moral faculties are called 
forth and developed by circumstances and events, we should meet many a 
case where adults caused a child to tell what was known to be untrue, and 
then punished it for it. If it is known with certainty that something 
wrong has been committed, parents or teachers ought first to ascertain 
whether the child knew the act to be wrong or not. In^the latter case 
only proper instruction and advice are needed ; any thing beyond that is 
of evil. But if the child is conscious of having done wrongs it should be 
met with a firm accusation which would not leave the least room even for 
the thought of a denial. If it be not fairly ascertained that the child 
did wrong, a skillful way of catechizing has been found the best method 
of getting at the truth. The questions ought to be put calmly, kindly,land 
in such a succession that the child does not see the connection between its 
answers and their consequences. After some facts are established, the 
child^s true position is often clearly seen. This method, however, requires 
practice, skill, and, above all, an earnest zeal to benefit the child, what- 
ever the cost may be. Young parents and teachers are apt to fail in these 
attempts. They are either so fond of their charge as to overlook many a 
case which ought to be investigated, or have not time and patience enough 
to arrive at a satisfactory result. Sufficient time must also be given to the 
child to consider fully the true meaning of the questions, or ebe an incon- 
siderate answer may be given in baste. If cases occur where, in all prob- 
ability, the first lie may be expected, it is preferable not to mention such a 
case at all. The little child must be kept as long as can be in the belief 
that the parent or teacher knows the truth and is free from error. 

Ifever achiee or command a cMld to lie. This point is seldom in all 
its bearings strictly observed. Children are sometimes made to ask one's 
pardon, when they do not see any thing wrong in their doings ; or they 
arid commanded to show signs of affection to persons whom they do not 
like; or they are taught to learn and utter complimentary phrases, which 
they feel to be but words without meaning ; or they are compelled to 
speak words of thanks after punishment, when they feel any thing but 
thankfulness. A mother wishes to be undisturbed, and advises her daugh- 
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ter to tell callers that she is not at home. A member of the family is to 
be surprised with a present. The child has heard of it, but i3 told to deny 
all knowledge about it if it should be questioned. An adult plays with 
children, hides himself, and asks some of them not to betray to the others 
where he is hidden; not to mention oases of a grosser kind which occur 
in the lower classes of society, where the diylsion line between truth and 
fabehood is almost invisible. 

Secondly. When a lie hoe "been told^Jmd out the motke and treat the 
child aeoordingly. The merit of a deed lies neither in its appearance nor 
in its subsequent consequences, but only in its motives. To read these in 
the hearts of the pupils is one of the highest duties of all those who have 
to deal with children; and to purify these is to elevate their moral stand- 
ard most effectually. The various motives which induce children to lie, 
may be brought in three groups — ^indiscretion, fear, and desire. 

Lies of indiecretion are committed without forethought or plan. They 
may occur in conversation. The child, in talking with an adult, expresses 
his loose ideas in words still less precise than his thoughts, and thus an 
original misunderstanding may cause the reproach of a lie. The child 
may be asked to testify as a witness before the family circle, to give ad- 
vitoe to his playmate in a critical position, or to repeat a story. In these, 
as well as other cases, the child may have received a wrong impression, or 
his memory may be at fault, or his feelings and imagination may be 
wrought up to such a pitch, that he is incapable at the time to discrimin- 
ate between appearance and reality. What is to be done in such a case? 
Sometimes the simple advice not to make fun, but to speak in earnest, 
may be of good effect ; at other times it may be well to point out some of 
the contradictions of the statement, and request a correction of the mis- 
takes. Or if the habit not to be careful enough continues, the child may 
be told that it will fall in disrepute, as one who does not adhere to truth. 
Good advice, instruction, and encouragement are all that is needed to 
counteract and prevent lies of this kind. 

Another potent cause of lies iAfea/r, A lie of fear is always committed 
when something has been done which the child knew to be wrong. The 
evil deed lies behind — confrontation and detection before him. Oonscience 
tells him that punishment must follow, and imagination condenses and 
"magnifies such punishment beyond proper limits. In the pressure of the 
moment there seems to be but one way of escaping, and With a trembling 
voice and downcast eye, the deed done is denied. In many of these cases 
parents are perhaps as guilty as their children. Their look, voice, and 
appearance magnify the importance of the deed, and the degree of punish- 
ment. They will even get into a passion, and speak words or commit 
deeds worse than those which they pretend to punish. In examination of 
this kind there is seldom enough kindness and forgiveness shown to make 
the child conquer his fear and confess the truth. The parent must feel 
really sorry, and try to make the child feel that it was its own deed which 
produced this perplexity on both sides. It would be faulty, however, to 
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hold out frequently the promise 6f forgiveness as ad indaoement to plead 
gitilty. Parents mast keep their hands free to pnnish or forgive. 

The worst lie is that of desire. It is committed when false statements 
are made in order to obtiun a certain wish. The object is clearly in view ; 
in order to reach it, a plan is made, the best' means are chosen, and the 
lie is told deliberately, and with full knowledge of its being a sin. Words 
and manner are carefully selected, thd liar losed his identity, and becomes 
a mere performer. ITo child begins its bad career with such a premedi- 
tated violation of truth ; it has always been prepared for it by the prepar- 
atory classes just mentioned. The conscience of a willful liar is already 
trodden under foot, and any other evil deed may be done ; if temptation 
comes, the heart inclines to it, and a false statement will hide the deed 
from men. 

The detection of such a lie should always be followed by a severe pun- 
ishment. Eousseau and Kant propose to disbelieve for a while, all state- 
ments of a child after it has told such a lie. This may be good in some 
oases, but at other times, especially when the child has stated the truth, it 
might put parents or teachers in rather an awkward position. Jean Paul 
thinks it best to condenm such a child to abstain from talking for a cer- 
tain time, but this would prove to many a lazy child, especially in school, 
rather a reward than a punishment. Dr. Diesterweg and Dr, Benecke re- 
commend, especially for young children, a comparatively severe coi^oral 
punishment, inflicted not in the heat of excitement, but after a while, in a 
loving, compassionate spirit. Dr. Dinter relates in his writings a case 
where one of liis school-fellows was cured radically in the following man- 
ner: 

B, the son of a laborious mechanic, was the intimate playmate of 0, who 
had rich parents. As B's father had met with considerable disappoint- 
ment in his business, B expected no Christmas gift. He thought, however, 
he might have a pleasant time if O's father would invite him to spend 
Ohristmas eve at his house. Both boys agreed to carry out this plan. B 
told his father that he had been invited for that evening to Mr. O^s house, 
and begged his parents to give an invitation to his friend. Both fathers 
happened to meet and talk about this subject. They agreed upon a plan 
according to which both were to be punished by their own deeds. On 
Ohristmas met B and took him to his own house. He was received kind- 
ly, but when the gifts were distributed and enjoyed, he, as an unexpected 
guest, did not receive any thing. It was the custom of the teacher of that 
place to call on some families that evening. According to agreement he 
called on Master B, and Mr. B accompanied him to O^s house. Here the 
lie was detected, and in an adjoining room sentence was pronounced that 
O's Ohristmas tree and a new suit of clothes were to be given to a poor 
boy in the neighborhood, while B had to Share his gifts with a boy ap- 
pointed by the father. This had the desired effect. Both boys became 
truthful men. 

Thirdly. The most potent factor is a good example. It surpasses the 
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best preaching and teaching. On this point philosophy and experience 
agree, and but a few remarks will be needed. 

Little children lilce to play. It is well if adolts will Join them from time 
to time in their harmless amusements. More care, however, should be 
takea not to strengthen or confirm erroneons ideas or creations of their 
ima^^tlon. The child mnst learn to distinguish betwieen the playful 
prattle and the earnest talk of those around him, or between a little com- 
edy, in which the members of the family are the actors, and the earnest 
drama of real life. To teach that difference practically, requires con- 
siderable attention and delicate taste. One child will bear more than an» 
other, and one adalt can go farther than another without doing any harm« 
All the words and deeds spoken and done by adolts in the preEence of 
children, should be carefully weighed, and always be founded on truth. If 
a boy grows up in such a pure atmosphere of truth, it will require a strong 
temptation from without to make him tell a lie. He ia true to himself and 
others, first by imitation, then by habit, and last by prindple and religion. 
The same is true in tho opposite direction. Experienced teachers can 
judge pretty correctly from the appearance of children, how high the mor- 
al and intdlectual barometer rwges in those families in which they were 
brought up. 

Oluldren under six years of age should never be taught to conceal any 
thin^ even if the secret were of the most innocent character. An oljeet 
which is to remain a secret should be known only by adulta, The heart 
teaches to speak, and reason to hold one's tongue. liMJe children have 
no developed reason, but they abound in heart. If an adult can not keep 
a secret, how is a chid to be expected to keep H9 And will nottha 
child, that is initiated in the secrets of [adults, leani thus to- hide secrets 
of its own! 

Mnalfy, AMt9 9heuld Iceep their promism. No one is oompelledito 
make such, but every one is bound by honor and truth to keep thcm^ 
Children seldom forget promises made to them, but oiteom those wMeb 
they make themselves. It will be for their benefit not to ask^too mmok 
of them in promises, but so much the more in ftdlfilment To speak what 
one thinks, and to keep what one has spoken, ia natural to man in hia 
normal coi^cm. If only the weeds of lying are kept awaj, and proper 
opportunities are given, the desire for truth will ^^w, and truth wtt 
make him free. — MBMoehtuetU Teacher. Osk. A, 



Good Exahpue. — ^The deposits in the Massachusetts Savings' Bank 
exceed $88,000,000, belonging to 177,875 depositors. "Vhat an fllustra- 
tton of the industry and thrift of the State. 
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[The writer of the following states that it was not written ibr pnblieatton ; bnt as m exhibit 
of the condition of sehools In the country generaUj, we belleye that It will Interest onr readers* 
and we tnist to be pardoned for the liberty we haye taken in publishing it— En J 

Janbsyilub, F^uary 16tA, 1858. 

Mb. Editob :— I haye nodoed in some of the late numbers of the Jowmal 
oonsiderable complaint (and I think not without reason), that school offi- 
cers, teachers, and others interested in the same good cause, do not con- 
tribute as generally as they ought, to the columns of their Educational 
Organ. Especially are our town superintendents charged with remissness 
in this i^espect ; at least they appear to be about as chargeable as any other 
dase, and as I happen to belong to the last mentioned class of official dig^ 
nitariea 0) it may not be improper, even at this late day, to respond, if 
only to apologize for this apparent neglect, to which / freely plead guilty, 
qf Now, by way of apology, I will say that I am but a common farmer, 
like hundreds of my fellow town superintendents, and have little time and 
less ability to attend to the responsible duties of an office that ghauld be 
filled by practical teachers. Besides this excuse (which I think, by the 
way, is reasonable), is the fact that nothing has transpired in the dull 
routine of our common school affidrs, which I supposed would especially 
interest yourself or the readers of the Jourtial. 

I own that the schools of this town and vicinity are subject to the usual 
■ameness of country schools generally. About the same order of exercisea 
is observed^ and the same course pursued in each. The history of one is 
the history of all, with only an occasional episode to vary the general 
oourae. One teacher is engaged who fullfils his or her allotted time and 
retires ; another follows on, in the same beaten path, with perhaps some 
slight deyiations; and thus the wheel seems to reyolye with a kind of 
mechanical uniformity. 

Now these oft-repeated occurrences haye but few charms for the minor- 
ity of the people. This is an age of fast things. People are only satisfied 
with the maryelous. Hence their lack of interest in the dull, slow pro- 
gress of the child while treading the lonesome paths of juyenile education. 
Too many haye learned to despise the *^ day of small things.*' They can 
not bring their minds down to the contemplation of any thing so child- 
like as our common schools. Eyen parents and guardians are too apt to 
forget that their otcn zeal and ambition, as well as that of the teacher, is 
necessary to stimulate the scholar to yigorous exertion, and to inspire him 
with a loye of school and study. Too many seem to think if they provide 
scheol-houses and bookS; hire teachers and send their children to school, 
nothing more is required of them. There are many who profess to feel 
deeply interested in the education of their children, and in the welfare of 
schools generally, who yet fail to appreciate the importance of entering 
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into the spint of the cause, of showing by thdr praotioe, as well as by 
their precepts, that they are in earnest. It is not enough that parents 
send their children off to school, but they should see that they go regular- 
ly and punctually, that the teacher^s classifications and plans may not be 
disarranged and frustrated by the tardiness or irregularity of the scholars; 
And they should visit those schools frequently, to cheer the scholars by 
their presence, and encourage them with their counsel and advice. 

I confess that the people of this town are negligent in this respect; 
ihey do not w*it their schooU, A minority do not take that active inter- 
est in the matter that would secure the greatest good of the common 
school system ; and I believe this lack of interest to be the greatest ob- 
stacle in the way of our educational prosperity ; for where such a state of 
things exists, the children catch the spirit of indifference, and consider go- 
ing to school a matter of mere form, and the school-room a dull, gloomy 
place, When they see their parents more intent upon storing up wealth, 
providing something to glut the appetite, or to please the eye of fashion, 
than in promoting the good of the school; they are apt to look at educa- 
tion as a thing of secondary importance. 

I would not be understood that this lack of interest among parents pre- 
vails to an unusual extent in this toton^ but on the contrary, we have a 
sufficient number of live, active friends of education to keep the machin- 
ery |n successful operation ; and I think our schools, as a whole, would 
not suffer by comparison with those of a mfgority of towns in the State. 

I have visited the schools under my charge twice during the present 
winter term. I find them doing remarkably well, as a general thing. In 
one or two cases, however, all things do not seem to be entirely satisfac- 
tory; but I think, taking all circumstances into the account, that our 
schools are decidedly flourishing ; that the most of them are, in fact, an 
honor to our town. They are, with a single exception, under the charge 
of male teachers, aU of whom are teachers of considerable experience. 
Our school-houses are all good, substantial buildings, pleasantly situated 
and conveniently arranged, but not one of them is furnished with a map, 
chart, painting, or any thing of the kind. One school has lately been pro- 
vided with a small globe, which is the only piece of school apparatus in 
town appropriated to the use of pupils. A reform is certainly necessary 
in this respect. Some of our people are inclined to think any thing in 
the line of sehool-room furniture one of the superfluities of the age, and 
any improvement in the method of instruction or discipline of schools, a 
modern humbug, because it does not harmonize with the golden rule under 
which they received instruction. But I have wearied your patience al- 
ready. Yours truly, A* O. "W. 



Whitbsidbb, who was the first Speaker of the Assembly for this State, 
has been elected Speaker of the Lower House of California, j 
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[for the Joomal of Education.] 

METHODS OF TEAOHING. 

Absdm from thorragh teaching from textbookSf no fceacher should neglect 
a thorough system of real instraction. For instance; let him draw a re*- 
presentation of the solar system on the blaok*board, or perhaps better still, 
on a laige card, to be hung in the school-room, and then, at stated times 
of general ezerdse, enter upon its explanation, and advance step by step, 
in a fiumiliav style, till he has given his pupils a general outline of astrono^ 
my. Then proceed, by short and familiar lectures, to explain the causes 
of eclipses, idways iUustrating upon the board, and in succesMoa take up 
the subjects of seasons, tides, etc. At each exercise let the teacher ques- 
tion his pupils on tlie preceding, lesson. In a similar manner a knowledge 
of the outlines of astronomy, philosophy, botany, history, etc., may be im < 
parted, which many of his pupite would never otherwise acquire, and in a 
maimer, too, almost making it a recreation, and divested of all tedious 
poring over books, at the same time awakening an interest in tiie mind 
of the pupil which may eventually lead to a desire for a more thorough 
acquaintance with the various branches. 

Let recitations also be enlivened by the statement of facts illustrating 
the subject, a knowledge of which the teacher may have gained by his 
own reading ; the recital, also, from time to time, of anecdotes having any 
eonnection with the text, will give additional interest to recitations. No 
one who has read the travels of Bayard Taylor, or other tourists, could 
ML to have acquired a fund of informaition which might be made available 
in teaching geography, and no one who has been an extensive, or even a 
ilioderate reader, can &ii to have acquired a fond of miscellaneous informa- 
Han which may with profit and interest be given orally to his pupils. 

There is a certain dass of teachers who seem to think their duty satis- 
fkotoifly dischargiad when they have heard the lessons of their pupils ^ 
rote, which they have leuned from their text-books, and contemplate 
their laAK>r with a good degree of self-complacency, while the idea scaroe- 
ly altera their mind that any thing further is requislte.^ L. 



Thb Free Masons of New York propose ta erect a monument in honor 
of Dr. Kane — ^a snow peak of immense height— in the park of the Oooper 
Institute, to f>e of white marble, of irregnlo:^ shape, with four tablets in 
the base, appropriately inscribed. 
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PLATTEYILLE ACADEMY. 




iipi^^^'^^» 



Platteville Academy was incorporated daring the wittter of lS4il-^, M 
frame bnilding, 80 by 40, was erected dttiing the summer fbUowing, tb^' 
lower part of which was nsed as a house of worshio by the Presbyterian 
Church until the winter of 1840-7. The first Principal Was Rev. A. Mf. 
Dixon, now of Blake's Prairie, in this State. He was succeeded by severaf,- 
who taught in the midst of much trial, and With greater or less success;' 
The present Principal, JT. L. Pickard, entered u^U his W6rk lA November, 
1846. The " Old Academy'* was occupied for six yeai*s, and was then sold 
to aid in the erection of the present edifice. The present Academy We» 
erected during the summer of 1852, and was finished in 18S$-4. Its sizi$> 
is 70 feet by 40. The basement story iu 4 feet abdve the ground. The^ 
first story is Id feet high, affording a hall of exoelfent height. The tower 
story is divided into the school hrfl, 50 feet by 40, an en^^ainee hdiiy wi^ 
two recitation rooms, one on either side of entrance ha^. The se&ool hall^ 
is seated with Boston ftimiture (double desks and ohairtt.) The' second 
and third stories are ea«h 11 feet in hei^t, and are divided Into^ 16 yooUM 
and suits of rooms, for recitation rooms and dormitories. The dl^eturie l9 
of blue limestone, laid up in rangie work, . buH imdressedi The wkl-' 
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dow and door caps and Bills are of a light colored limestone. The cost of 
the bnilding and groand upon which it stands (abont 8 acres), was not &r 
from $14,000. The foundation of another building has been laid at a cost 
of $2000. 

The average number of students for the past five years has been about 
200 a year* 

' Its present board of instruction are : 
J. L. PioKABD, JPHn6y[>aL 
Miss F. S. JosLTN, Preceptress, 

Rev. D. W. PlOKABD, ) ^ . 

0. W. PlOKABD, i ^^'•^<«- 

Miss M. B. Pattsbson, Assistant 

J. B. Shook, Teacher of Fenm<mship, 

Thos. J. Law, Teacher of Drawing and Painting. 

A, M. Santobd, Teacher ofFiano and Vocal Music, 

Mrs. H. W. PiOKABD, Teacher of Piano and Melodeon, 



SI PHYSICAL EXEBOISE AT SCHOOL.— I^o. 1.1 

It se^ns to be generally agreed that there is a dangerous tendency in 
America, on the part of the city and village population, at least, to a ne- 
glect of physical culture. The transcendental philosopher of Concord, 
who will hardly be accused of too materialistic a tendency, intimates a 
belief, ^^ that in every efficient man there is first a fine animal." If a 
well developed, well trained animal-nature is necessary to efficiency^ it is 
equally certain that bodily hardihood and vigor, with a capacity and love 
for out-of-doors activity, are needful for the highest enjoyment of life. 
Much of the true zest of living, and, unhappily, much of its burden and 
i«8 affliction come from the muscles and the nerves. Again, De Qaincey, 
who will hardly be suspected of undue fondness for the physical, as against 
the spiritual, asserts as strongly as Catharine Beecher can,tlie intimate con- 
nectiou between good health and a sound moraUty, "Foremost among the 
duties which a man owes to himself," he says, ^' is the duty of cultivating 
his own health. All fixed derangements of the health are doubly hostile 
to the moral energies ; first, through the intellect, which they debilitate 
unconfidoufily in many ways ; and next, both consciously and semi-con* 
sctously, through the wiU. The judgement is, perhaps, too clouded to fix 
upon a right purpose; the will too enfeebled to pursue it." 

For the vigor of the intellect, therefore; for the correct and energetic 
action of the moral nature ; for the highest esjoyment of life ; and for the 
greatest efficiency in all its pursuits, a more careful cultivation of physical 
health, and a more complete development of the physical man is required. 
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And in this, as in every other great interest of humanity, it is neoessary to 
begin aright in childhood and yonth. 

Considered with reference to schools — ^and I nse the word school here 
in its large sense — this subject has for these pages a special interest. How 
fBTy and in what way, can the school be made to contribute to, or at leasl 
prevented from interfering with, the physical development of the young? 

There are certain considerations connected with this general question, 
which I here omit, such as the number of hours that should be spent daily 
by youth of any given age, in confinement and mental application ; the 
proper arrangement of the school-room with reference to temperature, 
light, and ventilation ; and the most suitable construction of school furni- 
ture with a view to the health of pupils. Passiug by these themes in the 
present paper, I wish to call attention to the necessity of making arrange- 
ments, in connection with all our schools, for healthful and invigorating 
exercise on the part of the pupils, during the intervals of relaxation from 
study. In country districts, where, when not engaged in the school-room^ 
the scholars have free range over field and wood, the matter of outdoor 
exercise may generally be left, perhaps, to take care of itself. But in vil- 
lages and cities the case is widely different. Here special care is required, 
first in the location of school-houses to secure ample grounds for exercise, 
and then, in the arrangement and furniture of those grounds, to provide 
for varied forms of bodily activity. 

There is, however, a disposition sometimes, not merely to neglect the 
means of physical training in connection with school studies, but even 
systematically to get rid of all active games and amusements; to make the 
school, as much as possible, a place of mere study, and to banish every 
thing else as hostile to the purposes for which youth are there assembled. 
In an academy or college, for instance, propose arrangements for dancing, 
for ten pins, for gymnastic exercises, and straightway worthy teachers 
and professors will be found protesting against them, in dire apprehension 
of a dearth or death of study. The same fancy, combined with the pas- 
sion for what is called ^^ economy," builds village and city school-houses 
on little lots of ground, containing hardly room enough for the decencies 
of life, and furnishing no adequate space for sport and exercise. Teachers 
find it troublesome to regulate the active games of youth, to prevent con- 
tention and damaged window glass, and accordingly discourage such 
games, and countenance the selection of school-house sites of such a char- 
acter as to render boyish sports around them impracticable. In some 
schools, otherwise excellent, I fear there is a disposition to discourage, 
even absolutely to forbid, the assembling of pupils in the vicinity of the 
school-house before the hour for the commencement of the indoor studies, 
and to hinder all energetic play on the grounds sacred to leamiog. Spe- 
cial circumstances in the actual situation of schools in large cities may 
sometimes render this necessary ; but certainly it seems to me a most un- 
fortunate necessity, and one that ought to be guarded against with the 
greatest care, or removed at the earliest possible moment Under ordin 
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ary ciroomstaDoeB, instead of diMouragingi I woald in every way enoonr- 
age ihe assembling of papils for play before school-honrs, or their remain- 
ing on the grounds after the expiration of those hoars, with the approba- 
tion of parents. Then, instead of regarding their sports and exercises as 
something by which I was expected to be annoyed, or in which, at least, 
I was not to be supposed capable of taking an interest, I would, so feur as 
opportunity served, mingle in them myself fake a hand at the ball or the 
bat, the dab or the quoit, jump with jumpers, run with the runners, and 
climb a rope or a ladder, hand over hand, if I could, with the best of 
them. 

The author of ^^ English Traits" tells us that the English student loves 
the company of his horse better than that of his professor ; and adds that 
the student, in his opinion, is right ; the horse is, in &ot, better company 
for him. Doubtless for some hours every day, and for many a day in the 
year, this is true. It would do the student no harm though, if he could 
have the company of his professor and his horse both together. Certain- 
ly a teacher can not spend all his time with his pupils ; other rdations 
•and duties forbid; but so far, as these will allow, he will find that associ- 
ation with those under his instruction, in all their varied sports or exer- 
cises, will both impart a fresh glow of youthful feeling to his own mind, 
and give him additional influence over their intellectual and moral charac- 
ter. The late Dr. Arnold understood this well, as he did so many other 
things in the pedagogue art ^^I should say," he writes to a young tutor, 
*^have your pupils a good deal with you, and be as familiar with them as 
you possibly can. I did this continually more and more before I left La)e- 
ham, going to bathe with them, leaping and performing all other gymnas- 
tic exercises within my capacity, and sometimes sailing or rowing with 
them. They I believe always liked it, and I exyoyed it mysdf like a boy, 
and found myself constantly the better for it." With these wise and char- 
acteristic words of the great schoolmaster of Bugby, I dose this nnmber. 

O. M. 0. 



ExoBBPTA. — Some read to think, these are rare ; some to write, these 
are common ; and some read to talk, and these form the great majority. 
The first pjsige of an author not unfrequently suffices all the purposes of 
this latter class, of whom it has been said they treat books as some do 
lords; they inform themselves of their titles, and then boast of an intimate 
acquaintance. 

Thbbb are three kinds of praise— that which we yield, that which we 
lend, and that which we pay. We yield it to the powerful from fear, we 
lend it t6 the weak from interest, and we pay it ^to the deserving from 
gratitude. 
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For the Jovmal of SdnoattoiL 



Mb. Editob:— In the March Number of the Journal is an article hy 
H. 8. P., headed, " Oar School System." The writer protests against the 
act of the Legislature for the " Relief of Academies and Formal Schools." 
Now, by refering you to that article, we wish to speak of his objections 
without repeating them. 

In the first place, we ask H. S. P. if academies and colleges are not the 
property of the State, in that they are working directly for the best inter- 
est of the State ? Not in a private or local sense, but in a public and gen- 
eral manner. And shall the State withhold encouragement from them, 
because, forsooth, she has never voted that they are hers ? Shall the par- 
ent disown the child till the family meet and vote that the child is a mem- 
ber of the family? If academies are not needed in the system of educa- 
tion, why are they filled beyond their capacity of accommodation by yoimg 
men and women, almost as soon as they are opened. From the Infant 
School to the University there is no class of schools doing the amount of 
good both in famishing cofnpetent Uaelurs^ and in the general diffasion of 
knowledged, pro rata, as are the academies. And since they are but co- 
workeia and fellow-laborers in the great work of education, how are they 
^^ conflicting in their operations?" 

Again, admitting that the ten or eleven schoob asking to be remember- 
ed among their fellows by the State, could not furnish all the teachers the 
State needs, could a "Central Normal School" do it? Oould ten? The 
State Normal of N. York has signally failed to furnish all the teachers for 
that State. Her chief supply is from her academies. We by no means 
under value Normal Schools, but cheerfully give them full credit ; but 
their importance should not be pnshed too far. Without at all gainsaying 
the importance of educating teachers, but giving that branch all due im- 
portaooey we ask if the State has no interest in educating her young men 
and women, except teachers? Is all else lost labor? Has not the State 
of New York nobly endowed institutions for general purposes, without in- 
sisting that none but teachers shall be benefited ? Nor does she deem it 
devoting "public monies to private enterprises." Again, objection is 
made to charging tuition. It is a fact, that the average salaries of the 
male teachers of graded schools is fifty per cent, above that of professors in 
academies. Generally the lowest endurable tuition is charged, and all 
save a bare competence for teachers is appropriated to the general inter- 
est, viz., repairs of buildings, apparatus, etc. We know of teachers in 
academies, and those, too, of invalnable worth as teachers, whose av«>age 
salaries are lets than four hundred per annum. And these academies are 
sending out £rom fifty to eighty teachers yearly, and efficient teachers, too. 
Now we ask what is the duty of the State toward such schools ? Is such 
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an institaiioii 'a private enterprise? Again, H. 8. P. does *'not believe^' 
that a normal department attached to academies is a proper agency for 
training teachers ; as the course of stady and discipline is altogether differ- 
ent from that which onght to obtain in oar common schools. The first 
element in every teachers qualifications, is a thorough schieation. With 
this he will do better from his own genius and ability than any amonnt of 
training in the art of teaching can make him do without it 

One of the chief faults of teachers lies in beginning to teach too young, 
and before the mind is sufficiently trained for the individual to be inde- 
pendent and self-reliant. ITow a thorough course of drilling, not only in 
the branches usually taught in the common school, but also in the higher 
branches, where, by the aid of the normal department, the student may 
receive instruction in the art of teaching also, we *^ believe'' will make 
efficient teachers. 

As to the opinions of distinguished teachers we have all due respect for 
them. As a general thing we believe the views were formed on the ^%an- 
ny-side." 

It is not the object of this article to underrate Normal Schools. We be- 
lieve that a more general extensive good may be secured by a normal de- 
partment in academies, than by a central Normal School, and with far leas 
expense, pro ratc^ 

For the State to ignore her academies, or discourage them, is blowing 
the sand into her own eyes. Very truly, 

A. B. OOBNWAIX. 



WiSOONSIN StU DBN TB in THB OXIEVJELAIID MSDIOAL OOLLBOB. — ^At the 

recent annual commencement of the above institution, at Cleveland, among 
those who had the degree of M. D. oonferrc^d upon them, were Henry L. 
Barnes and L. Seymour Shepard, of Eipon, Wis. 

KsMBBANDT PsALE, the vetcrau painter, of Philadelphia, says that 
Washington's height was six feet and one-eighth of an inch; his weight 
220 pounds; his complexion florid, eyes deep blue, and hair dark brown. 
He was sinewy rather than muscular, moving with an eaqr majesty. He 
was a handsome man. 

^ MusouLAB OnsisTiAinTT.'' — ^We think this term, though cleverly in- 
tended, is wrongly applied. If religion hangs on a question of muscle, 
then the Mussulman must be the leading and most powerful member of 
the church. 
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[For the Journal of Ednefttton.] 
WATOH THE MAIN SPRING. 

M£SBBs: — The saying ^*That political thieves have squandered one-half 
of oar school fand, and a sham school system and incompetent teachers 
the other half," ought to receive our most earnest attention : and now 
while there seems to be a disposition on the part of politicians to investi- 
gate and expose fraud in their borders, it certainly becomes us to investi- 
gate also, and show what we have done with our part of the spoils. As long 
as the treasury is left open and unguarded, and thieves are not pursued, 
doubtless there will be numberless greedy eyes and stealthy fingers about 
the public crib ; and as long as our school system will permit, doubtless 
the greater part of our share of the school fund will be paid to incompetent 
teachers. 

It seems now to be a prevailing opinion that our existing school system 
poflsesses too little real worth, and is too near a complete wreck to be re- 
vived or be remodeled, but should be abolished, and a system introduced 
better adapted to the times, and better suited to secure a wise appropria- 
tion of our school fund, and through which a competent State Board may 
have a general control of all public schools, and as far as possible avoid 
the evils and irregularities now so common. To prepare and establish 
such a system must require time, and should call into action our best tal- 
ents and most extensive experience, and we must have recourse both to 
theory and systems already tried and proved. It would be vain indeed to 
establish a system evidently bad in theory, or condemned by just experi- 
ment. 

The system which was to some extent discussed at our lait State Teach- 
er^s Association, and which has in substance been laid before the people 
in former Numbers of the Journal^ claims for its origin the most success- 
ful systems in our country. 

We design in this article to consider still the subject of the State Board 
of Education, which we believe to be the principal pillar of the system. 
That there sfiould be such a board seems not to be doubted, and that such 
board should have the general control of all the public schools seems also 
to be granted ; and also as soon as provision is made, should elect the 
State Superintendent. But what should be the relation of such board to 
the general system, and of whom it should be composed, appears not to be 
so well defined. To determine this point we should, of course, first con- 
sider the work to be done, and secondly, what class of men^ by their quali- 
fications and occupations would be best fitted to perform it. It is ac- 
knowledged that this board should have a general control of all public 
schools. Now it would be indeed unreasonable to suppose that any set 
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of men, having no knonrledge of the sohools themselTes, would be fit too 
control them, but it would be natural to suppose that those persons, other- 
wise qualified, who are best acquainted with the schools, know their wants, 
their circumstances, their general standing, etc., would be best qualified to 
have such control. 

The County Superintendent is the only person that really holds a posi- 
tion to gain the requisite knowledge. And he not only holds a position 
which gives him power to lay pians for the success of the schools, but also 
to execute those plans. Again, it is admitted that the same board should 
have charge of the State Sohools. These institutions should constitute the 
grand saperstruoture and crowning point of our system, while the com- 
mon public school should form a strong and endaring foundation. How- 
ever, if such institutions are not profitable, they ought not to be establish- 
ed ; but if they are worth more than their cost they must be ot interest to 
all^ and every section should demand its share of the profits. The schools 
now established, or proposed for our State, are, the University with its 
three departments of literature and science, of law, and of medicine ; the 
Agricultural School with its three departments of agriculture, mechanical 
arts, and commerce ; and the Normal School. 

Granting that these schools are of importance equal to what is claimed 
for them, what county will not demand at least one voice in their control, 
and will not need at least one competent person to see that her children 
have their proper places within their walls. All the people should be 
made to know the character and worth of the schools, and each county 
should support regularly each school in all its departments. Here we wish 
to consider again who occupies the most favorable position, and who, all 
things considered, is best fitted to labor for those institutions. The County 
Superintendents must necessarily meet yearly in convention, to establish 
uniformity and permanency of system In our common schools, and discuss 
and lay plans for their general improvement^ and each in his respective 
county must hold teachers' institutes and other educational conventions, 
must visit all schools, and all neighborhoods, and occupy his time in ad- 
vancing the general interests of education, and thus must necessarily ac- 
quaint himself with all classes, and with their educational wants. 

Now should each County Superintendent be constituted a member of 
this Board, and have a voice in the management of these schools ; then 
being acquainted with, and having an interest in both the schools and the 
people, he would occbpy a position that would enable him to do a work 
that no other person can do. But such board would be too large, would 
be cumbersome; «. broadaz is too large for making pens, and an army too 
cumbersome to guide an Indian's canoe, and such board would be too large 
to live within a stone's throw of the institutions, or make monthly visita- 
tions, but not too large for their duties. 

We can not here present the duties of this board in detail, but will no- 
tice, as before, that it will, of course, be necessary to place th e immediate 
care of the State schools in the hands of an executive committee that 
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should execute all orders of the board, and in all things be responsible to 
the board. 

In conclnsibn, we hesitate not to say that the board that controls the 
public schools mnst be acquainted with those schools in order to give them 
Buocess, and the board that controls the State schools mnst be able to hold 
the people in one hand and the schools in the other. Bboadhsib. 



COUNTRY SCHOOL HOUSES.— No. 2. 

BY THE BDITOB. 



J 



Aftib selecting the site for a school-honse, the next thing in order is to. 
determine the size of the building. This is usually settled by guess work, 
or by the estimated cost of the edifice when oompleted, whereas it should 
depend entirely upon the number of pupils to be accommodated,, and in^ 
stead of tirst fixing upon the outside dimensions, and then arranging: the 
inside to suit those, the inside should first be arranged, and the size be 
determined by such arrangement. 

A gentleman showing a friend over his house was asked by him how he^ 
had managed to have every thing so convenient, to whom he replied, '^ I> 
first arranged the shape and size of my rooms, and then put the outside 
around them." The planning of a house, like the education of an individ- 
ual, should be developed from within, and the size and shape of residences 
and public buildings should be determined by the wants of those who are 
to occupy them, and not simply by the vote of a district, or the taste of*an 
architect. 

In determining the size of a school-house reference should be had not 
merely to the number of children needing accommodation at present, but- 
also to the probable number who may be residents of the district for several 
years in the future. A district in which there are forty children of an 
age suitable to attend school, should erect a house capable of accommodat-- 
ing sixty pupils at the least. 

We will suppose, then, that a house is to be built to accommodate that 
number of pupils; the size and arrangement of the seats are first to be 
considered. The best arrangement is a single seat and desk for each pupil, 
(Uke some of those advertised on the fourth page of the cover of this Num- 
ber) but when such can not be had, double seats and desks for two pupils 
will do very well, and will cost but little more than the old-fashioned long 
seat and desk. 

A desk for two pupils should be three and a half feet long, and firom 
fourteen to eighteen Inches wide, and, together with the seat, will occupy 
a fturfaoe three and a half by two and a half feet We may now draft the 
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outlines of a row of seats and desks of the size specified, in order to find 
how much room we shall need to accommodate sixty papils. The above 
cut represents the ground plan of a school-house, drawn on a scale of ten 
feet to the inch, an examination of which will give the reader a dearer 
idea of the matter than can be obtained from the text 

The parallelograms in the center represent rows of seats and desks, of 
which there are in the four rows twenty-six, besides which, eight pupils 
may be seated in front of the first desks, thus accommodating sixty schol- 
ars. The center and side aisles are three, and the others two feet wide, 
making thirteen feet in width occupied by the aisles, and as each desk is 
three and a half feet wide^ fourteen feet occupied by the desks, and allow- 
ing one foot for the walls, the building will be twenty-eight feet wide. Of 
course a brick or stone building would require thicker walls. The length 
of the building is next to be considered. Seven rows of seats and desks, 
each occupying a little less than two and a half feet^in width, will make 
seventeen feet. The space in front of the seats, between them and the 
teacher^s rostrum, should not be less than four feet, and is drawn that size 
in the cut. The rostrum (see upper part of the cut) is six feet wide, and 
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extends entirely across the room, and should be elevated eight or ten inches 
aboye the main floor. The teacher^s desk stands on the rostmm fjacing the 
central aisle. 

Three feet space is left between the rear deste and the partition separat- 
ing the school-room from the ante-rooms. The stove is placed in the cen- 
tre near the partition, and the pipe shonld lead to a chimney in the rear 
end of the room, which if the bnildlDg is made of brick or stone, shonld be 
bnilt in the wall, if a framed bailding it may be supported by brackets 
fastened to the studding, and in all cases it should extend into the school- 
room far enough to receive the pipe, which should never pass through the 
ceiling, much less through the roof, as it often does in country school- 
houses. The ante-rooms (one in each corner in front) are eight feet square 
— ^including the walls — and should be fitted up with shelves on one side 
and hooks on the other. They may be lighted by a sash over the outside 
doors. 

The room between the entrances is twelve feet long by eight in width, 
and may be used for a library and apparatus room, or when the schoolis 
very full, it may be used as a recitation room, in which some of the more 
advanced pupils who are preparing to teach may hear the recitations of 
the primary classes, and thus lighten the labor of the teacher and obtain 
some knowledge of the methods of communicating instruction before they 
assume the sole charge of a school. 

We are now ready to ascertain the l^igth of the building. Commencing 
in the rear we find the rostrum six feet ; space between the rostrum and 
seats four feet ; space occupied by seats and desks seventeen feet, between 
desks and partition three feet, ante-rooms eight feet, so that a building to 
accommodate sixty scholars should be thirty-eight feet long by twenty- 
dght feet wide. The rear wall is included in the width of the rostrum, 
and the partition and front wall in the width of the ante- rooms. The 
spaces in the side walls are intended for windows, those in the partition 
for doors, the outside] ones in front for doors, and the middle oi^es for a 
double window. In our next idsue we will consider the matter of furni- 
ture, blackboards, etc., and give estimates of the cost of the building. 



A Sea "Wave. — ^If one could but introduce the image of a true sea wave, 
one massive fathom's height and rood's breadth of brine, passing by but 
once, dividing the Ked-Sea, on right hand and left, setting close before our 
eyes for once, in inevitable truth, what a sea wave really is : its green 
mountainous giddiness of wrath ; its overwhelming crest, heavy as iron, 
fitful as flame, clashing against the sky in long cloven edge ; its furrowed 
flanks all ghastly clear, deep in transparent death, but all laced across with 
lurid nets of spume, and tearing open into meshed interstices their churn- 
ed veil of silver fury, showing still the calm abyss below, that has no 
fury and no voice, but is as a grave always open, which !;he green sighing 
sounds do but hide for sxi instant as they pass! " — Bushin. 
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OwnoM or Supisoitbidivt or Public Ixstbuotioh, 
Madison. March, 19th, 1858. 

The following points of inquiry, and the opinions ^ven, are taken from 
the correspondence of this Department for the last two months ; and from 
the frequency wi^h which most, if not all, have recurred^ it is presumed 
they will prove of general public utility. Respectfully yours, 

S. H. OAKPENTEB, Aasistant Shipt. 



OPINIONS. ETC.. PEOM THE OFPICE OE THE STJLTE SDPEBINTENDBNT. 

DISTBICT OFFIOBBS. 

Q, If a person ineligible be duly elected, and acts officially, are his acts 
legal, if he should afterward be decided ineligible and his office declared 
vacant? 

A. If the election is made in good faith, and the officer proceeds regu- 
larly in good faith, his acts are legal, until he is decided ineligible, and bis 
office declared vacant ; but not afterward. 

Q, Have the District Board the power to prescribe the studies to be 
pursued in school ? 

A, The School Law makes it imperative upon District Schools to have 
certain branches taught, but the same law gives the Board power to add 
such other studies as they may deem proper, such as writing compositions, 
declaiming, etc. 

Q, If the'Olerk of a District refuses to carry out the wishes of the 
School Board as to contracting with teachers, or approving bonds, what 
course shall the District Officers take ? 

A, Section 86 of the School Laws imposes a fine upon the Olerk, and 
other District Officers, for neglect of duty. The Olerk, and all District 
Officers, must be left to their own discretion in their action, but a persist- 
ent refusal to carry out the wishes of the Board, should vacate the office 
of the person who thus acts. Harmony of action should be preserved, or 
the efficiency of the school is very much impaired. 

Q, How shall a decision of a Town Superintendent be treated during 
the pendency of an appeal to the State Superintendent? 

A. The decision of a Town Superintendent is, in all cases, to be consid- 
ered as valid and binding, until the same is reversed by the State Superin- 
tendent, and his decision is filed with the Town Olerk. 

Q. Oan the State Superintendent divide a district? 
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A» He can not ; he can only decide a case on appeal. 

Q, Can a teacher decide upon what studies are to be pnrsaed in schoolf 
and enforce their recitation ? 

A. He can, with the advice of the Board. If the Board, knowing the 
&cts, take no action, it may be constmed into a tacit approval 

Q, Can the District Board dismiss a teacher, after a contract has been 
dnly entered into ? 

A. If, nnder such chrcomstances, the teacher is dismissed, the Board 
are liable for the teacher^s wages for the fall term for which he was hired. 
A teacher once hired should not be dismissed, except for imperative rea- 
sons, as it breaks up the regularity of the schools, and endangers the pros- 
X>erity of the district, as it may not be possible to procure another teacher 
in time to meet the requirements of law. Several cases have already 
come to the knowledge of this Department, in which districts will be de- 
prived of their apportionment for this reason. 

Q. Can a Town Superintendent teach school? 

A, H can not teach as a qualified teacher, as he can not qualify him- 
self. If the Board hire an nnqnalified teacher, they are individually respon- 
sible. No school money can be received from the State if the school is 
taught by an unqualified teacher, and the Town Superintendent, while act- ' 
ing as such, can not be a qualified teacher. If he wishes to teach he must 
resign as Town Superintendent, and receive a proper certificate of qualifi- 
cation from his successor. 

Q. Oan the District Board forbid scholars from without the district at- 
tending schoolf 

A. This matter rests entirely with the discretion of the Board. The 
first duty of the District Officers is to meet the wants of the children with- 
in their own district, and if they see fit they can admit others. In no case 
can a tuition fee be collected from scholars from without the district. 

Q. Oan the Director of a District enter a law-suit against the Olerk, or 
ony other person, without the consent of the Treasurer, or of the District? 

A. The Director has no such right to commence a suit against the 
Olerk^ but he could institute proceedings against the Treasurer. Either the 
Town Saperintendent should commence proceedings against a District 
Olerk, or else the District Meeting should institute such action, when the 
Director may appear for and in behalf of the district. 

Q. If a District Officer removes from the district, is his office vacant? 

A. Oertainly. An officer must reside in the district. 

AS6B88HBNT AND OOLLBCTION OF TAZXS. 

Q. If a district votes a tax, and the Olerk neglects to certify the tax to 
the Town Olerk, so that the tax is not levied, will the tax be put into the 
next assessment roll, if an annual meeting intervenes? 

A. The language of the law is explicit : If the tax far a/n/y reason ia 
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not levied the same year it is assessed, it must he pnt into the assessmoit 
roll of the next snooeeding year. The feict that an annual meeting inter- 
venes makes no difference whatever. The tax must go into the assessment 
roll of the next year. 

Q. Can a tax which has heen levied, but no further steps taken in re- 
garc( to it, be rescinded at a special meeting? 

A, If no farther steps have been taken beyond the levy of the tax, it 
can be rescinded at a special meeting, provided every voter in the district 
has been notified of the meeting, and of the object of the meeting. 

Q. Oan a district vote a tax at any but an annual meeting? 

A. The law is positive ; an annual meeting only can levy a tax of any 
kind. 

Q, Has a Town Treasurer a right to make up the State Tax from the 
School Tax? 

A, The law is not very clear ; yet we think he has no such right. The 
law reads : " The Town Treasurer shall pay over the full amount of State 
tax, though it may occasion a deficiency in the Town taxea." The School 
tax is not strictly a Town tax, and the law further authorizes the Town 
Treasurer to pay over the School tax even before the time for the pay- 
ment of the State and County taxes, or before it could be determined 
whether there was to be a deficiency or not. 

Q, Is it the duty of the District Olerk to give a description of the lands 
in his district to the Town Treasurer for the purpose of District taxes ? 

A, It is not ; the duty of the District Olerk is to return a list of per- 
sons and corporations in his district liable to School tax. 

Q. To whom shall the School District tax be paid when collected ? 

A. To the District Treasurer in all cases. 

Q, If a tax has been levied and collected for a specific purpose, can the 
money be expended for any other purpose ? 

A. It can, provided every voter in the district be notified of the meet- 
ing. Still, such changes should be avoided as far as possible. 

Q, If a School District tax is returned to the county, is the district 
obliged to take county orders on settlement? 

A. The law reads : The County Treasurer must collect it, and " pay 
over the moneys The law never recognizes county orders as legal ten- 
der. No amount of them can ever legally settle a debt — they are like 
a promissory note, evidences of debt. Still it is customary to take county 
orders and wait until they can be cashed, but there is no law requiring a 
district to accept county ordezs, in li«u of cash on a final settlement. 

Q. Is it obligatory upon a district to levy a district tax in addition to 
the tax levied by the County Board in order to receive the School money 
from the State? 
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A. The law only requires towns to raise the tax levied by the Oonnty 
Board: The other tax is beyond the requirements of the law, and is levied 
by the district to meet its necessities. 

Q. Shall the School tax levied upon towns by the Oonnty Board, be 
paid to the Oonnty Treasurer, or to the Town Superintendent? 

A, In regard to the payment of School taxes, the law is not very ex- 
plicit, but still, the intent of the law is plain. No monies raised and col- 
lected in any town for school purposes, should le paid to the Oonnty 
Treasurer, but be retained by the Town Treasurer, and paid by him to ti(ie 
Town Superintendent on application. The School tax levied upon towns 
by the Oonnty Board, is not a Oonnty tax. The State makes the county 
its agent to distribute the School Fund, and hence requires the county to 
see tiiat the requirements of law, in relation to the tax levied upon the 
towns, are complied with ; but this power to superintend the tax-levy, 
does not make the tax a Oonnty tax ; so that the taxes Jevied upon towns 
by the Oounty Board, are not to be paid to the Oonnty Treasurer, bnt to 
the Town Superintendent ; otherwise there woula be a percentage taken 
twice — once by the Town Treasurer, and once by the Oounty Treasurer. 

[We are obliged, for want of space, to omit many points of interest, 
which will hereafter appear in the Joumahl 



[We would call tbe attention of Town Superintendents to the follow notice, republished from 
the Febrnarj Namber of the Jownal^ 

Madison, February l9t, 1858. 

TO TOWlff SUPERINTENDENTS, 

Gbntlemsn : — 

You will confer a favor on this Department by returning to the Office 
of the WueoTmn Jowmal of Education^ the' names o€ the District Olerfas 
elected in your several tow|is at the Annual Meeting in September last. 

Each District Olerk is entitled to a copy of the Jonmal of Edueation, 
and in order to insure its re^ar receipt by those officers, it is necessary 
that the publishers of the Journal should have a complete list of their 
names and post office address. 

LYMAN 0. DBAPER, 

Supt. of Publie Instruetion, 
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OntOULAB TO TOWN SUFEBINTENDENTS. 

Distribixtiozi pf Webster's UziabridsecL Diotionaries. 

Owncm OF 8vpniHTEin>wrr of Pvblio Imnucnoir. 
ICadlson, Mareh 15tt, 1858. 

A new law has just taken effect to provide for oompleting the distribn- 
tion, by the State Superintendent, of Wsbsteb^s Unabbidgbd Diotionabt. 
So much of the law as relates to the proper steps to be taken to obtain the 
Dictionaries is herewith annexed; to which the attention of Township 
and District School officers is respectfolly called. 

It would be particularly advisable that the Town Superintendents, «fl 
&r as possible, and not the District Olerks, should be the medium of ap- 
plying for Dictionaries ; otherwise double applications might be made for 
the same district^ thus creating confusion, and necessarily delaying their 
procurement. 

The Town Superintendents, Commissioners of Schools, and City Super- 
intendents, would much facilitate the object desired, by furnishing also, as 
the accompanying form implies, a list of Districts heretofore supplied. 

Wit^ the affidavit, transmit also an order for the delivery of the Diction- 
aries, or designate how they are to be sent. Very respectfully, 

LYMAN 0. DRAPER, Supt, 0/ Public Instruction. 



Cbapter XXII. 

AH ACT to enable the State Superintendent o/PkbUe InetrueUan to complete the DMHbu- 
Hon qf Webeter'% Unabridged DieUonariee, Ft$blUhed Mareh 19th, 1868. 

Btc. ^— The State SaperlnteDdent of Pabllo Instriietion • • * apon the receipt of the 
affldavl^ in dae form, which ehall be kept on file in his OfiLoe, of any Town Baperlntendent or 
OommiaaioDer of Schoola, or Superintendent of Schools for any City, or the District Clerk of 
any School District in this State, that such City, Town, or District has not yet been supplied 
with the said Dictionaries or Dictionary, as proTlded by an Act approved March 21, 18S5, then, 
the said State Superintendent of Public Instruction shall distribute, as per order, to said Oity, 
Town, or District, sending one t>ictionary for each Public School and Department thereof 
taught therein. 

Ssa 4.— Any Town Superintendent of Schools, the Oommissloners of Schools, or Superinten- 
dent of Schools for any City, or the District Clerk for any School District in this State, who 
shall be guilty of making any false affldayit to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
oonceming any of the said Dictionaries, or who shall, upon the receipt of the same, reftise or 
ftll to deliver it or them for the use of the School or Schools in their seyeral Towns, Cities or 
Districts, shall, on conviction thereoi; be punished by fine of not more than fifty dollars nor lees 
than ten dollars. 

Sso. 5.— All expenses incurred in the firther distribution of any of the said Dictionaries, to 
any Town, City, or School District in (this State, shall be incurred by the Town, City, o^ 
Behool District recelTlng the same. 
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POEM OP APPIDAVIT TO BE HALE BY THE SUPT. APPLYING POU DICTIONABIBS 



State of Wisconsin, ).. 1.^7 
OouHTT, J "* ^^rig duly 

MDomy deposeth and saithy that the following Districts in the Town of 

» , Guonty of , cmd State aforesaid^ 

hme never lem supplied with WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, hy the 

State as provided for by law. 

Districts unsupplied^ Nbs. 

And the following Districts^ in the Town and County (foresaid, ham 
teen supplied : Districts Nos, 

' Town Superintendent, 
Sworn and subscribed before me^ this ) 
day of 1858. ) 



RICH MEN. 

JOHN a. SAZE. 



Bkough of censure ; let my humble lays 
Employ one moment in congenial praise. 
Let other pens with pious ardor paint 
The selfish virtues of the cloistered saint. 
In lettered marble let the stranger read 
Of him who, dying, did a worthy deed, 
And left to charity the cherished store 
Which, to his sorrow, he could hoard no more. 
I venerate the nobler man who gives 
His generous dollars while the donor lives; 
Gives with a heart as liberal as the palms 
That to the needy spread his honored alms; 
Gives with a head whose yet unclouded light 
To worthless objects points the giver's sight: 
Gives with a hand still potent to enforce 
His well-aimed bounty, and du-ect its course ; 
Such is the giver who must stand confest 
In giving gloriously, and supremely blest 1 
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^iitorial £lcpdment. 



Town Superintendents and District Officjers will do well to pay particular atten- 
tion to the State Superintendent's Department in this S'umber. llbbodjring as it 
does, decisions in reference to the meaning of the school law, and the working of 
the system, it is worthy of careful study, and, if heeded, will save trouble and ex- 
pense which are often caused by premature and ill-advised action on the part of 
districts and officers. 

We shall continue ftom time to time the publication of the decisions and regu- 
lations of the department, and thus make the JoumaX a valuable assistant to the 
local officers in the discharge of their duties, and a medium of communication be- 
tween them and the State Superintendent. 

We are happy to state that Mr. Draper has always manifested the most friend- 
ly feelings toward the Jovflmal^ and evinced a desire to assist, to the extent of his 
power, in making it useful and successful. 

"We also feel compelled to State, in answer to complaints which have been made 
that the Jowmal did not contain the information which the people were led to ex- 
pect it would, that it was not the fault of its managers, and that hereafter it will 
be what it professes to be, the " Organ of the Department of Public Instruction," 
as well'as of the "State Teacher's Association." 



/ 
Believing that it will interest our readers to learn the condition of the 
schools in various parts of the State we give the folio wing extracts 
from our correspondence during the last month. 

SOHOOLS IN EAU OLAIRK 

Messrs : — ^I am glad to be able to state that a decided improvement is manifest 
in our common schools within the year past, and that a deeper interest is taken 
by parents and others, than formerly, in the cause of popular education, the bul- 
wark of our liberties, and the hope of the future destiny of our country. In com- 
mon with most new towns and counties, an undue attention has been given to 
the more material matter of advance in price of lands and lots, and the universal 
fever of speculation has raged wildly heretofore in our community. Now, how- 
ever, those matters have been toned down to their proper position and influence, 
and we may justiy hope for an increased interest and success in the cause of com- 
mon school education. A large and commodious school house has been erected in 
this village the past winter, and a good school taught therein. We have but one 
other district school in this town, whidi, though small, is entitied to the appella- 
tion of the "Banner School" 

Four or five new districts will be orgamzed in April, and school-houses be built 

at once, and schools started immediately. This augurs well for the present and 

future enlightenment of our community. 

0. H. HOWARD, Town Su^t . 
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Kr. Lyman Perry writes from Manston, Janean Oouity as follows: 
If yself and wife are ^agaged to teach the school in this village for three tenns 
i»f fourteea weeks each^ in a year. One tenn is now dosed. We have had oyer 
a hundred and fifty scholars, whom we have taught in two rooms of the same 
school-^ouse, thirty by fifty feet in dimensions. The school has done well, 
though we see great opportunities yet for improvement. We are anxious to do all 
we can, not only to make ours a good school, but to send out good teachers to 
supply other schools in this new country. \ 



Mr. Daniel Story, Superintendent of Schools Utioa, Winnebago Ooonty, 
-writes that their schools are in a prosperous condition, that they are de- 
termined to have good houses and competent teachers, and adds : 

I am safe in sayiog that we have schools in the Town of Utica to feel proud of. 



We commend the suggestion of Mr. Brown in regard to the purchase 
of text-books by the district to the attention of our readers. We have ad^ 
Yocated the plan for several years, and believe it to be practical and more 
economical than the present one. We will consider the matter further 
hereafter. 

Having had long experience in matters relating to common schools in the State 
of New York, and in this State, I have found the want of books, and a uniformity 
of books, to be a greater evil than a want oi thoroughly qualified teachers. I will 
not dwell here upon the evil, but merely suggest what I believe to be the only 
remedy now. 

Let the District Board be authorized to purchase books for the school, and 
have charge of them as district property. 

In relation to the school fund, I think the present mode of collecting fines too 
expensive, not only so, but sufficiently intricate to befog any grand jury hi the at- 
tempt to trace out the eirrora of honest politicians and office holders. 

Perhaps we should get more of the incomes fi-om fines if parties p^d to the 
town treasurer, town board examine docket, settle with town treasurer and 
parties, the town treasurer pay to county treasurer, he pay to the State ; county 
board, settle with county treasurer, thus every dollar could be traced to the State 
treasury. 

Superintendent Eastman, of Lyndon, Sheboygan County, writes : 
Our schools are doing as well as could be expected uudor the present very un- 
favorable circumstances. Our school-houses are not what they should be, being 
but poorly finished and almost unfurnished. There is, however, an increase of 
interest displayed in the cause of education, which, I think, is due to our teachers* 
institutes, but we can not hope for perfection with our present system of Town 



Bev. Wm. Drummond sends the following good report of the condition 
of the schools in Dover, Badne County. 

Our schools are in pretty good condition, and show signs of improvement. Our 
scholars, generally, manifest a commendable emulation ; and several of them are 
determined to qualify themselves to be teachers. Three pupils of one school, this 
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winter, have reoeived oertiflcates of qualification ; and I rentore to say, that the 
school of an adjoining district could furnish twice that number. We are by no 
means disposed to view the aspect of things with a desponding or complaining^ 
spirit I believe that the teachers of this town, during the term now ending, have 
worked hard and succeeded. 



Below we have an answer to the question whether oommunioations be- 
tween pupils in the sohool-room can be stopped. We hope Mr« Edwards 
will favor us with the name of the teaoher of whose school he gives snoh 
a good account. 

District No. 2 of this town has had a model school this past winter, every- 
thing went like clockwork, and so still, the mice would sometimes venture forth ; 
they have certainly had a model set of pcholars. Those skeptics who think com- 
munications can not be stopped in a school-room, would remam skeptics no longer 
had they but spent two days in that school-room as I did. Tours respectfiilly. 

A. H. EDWARDS, 

Jbwn SupU of Beaverdami, 

Institutions to teaoh teachers the great want. 

In regard to the schools in our town, 1 would say we have been tolerably suo- 
oessful in getting teachers the past winter (t.e. competent teachers.) The^eo^ 
lack is competency. We need schools for the purpose of teaching teachers^ and 
must have them sooner or later. Many of our teachers seem to have b, practical 
knowledge of arithmetic, without being capable of demonstrating the "whys and 
wherefores" of many of the principles. 



Gkx>d news from Olinton, Bock Conntj. 

Every school in town is in a prospering condition, and every teacher v/ill finish 
his term to the satisfaction of his employers, which has not usnally been done ; and 
some schools that have been branded with rather hard names, have redeemed 
themselves from the stigma that they had brought upon themselves, and are jeal- 
ous in the cause that should occupy their time, and have made rapid advance- 
ment Yours, eta, GEO. COVERT, M.D., 



Friend Craig :-t-A few weeks since, while on a visit to Palmyra^ I took occa- 
sion to pass through the new school buQding at that place, and to spend a pleas- 
ant hour in the High School department. The good cause of education — ^never 
neglected here — ^has taken a decided step forward of late, a &icit which I am pleased 
to note, and to communicate to others. The new building is of fisdr proportions, 
two stories high, and the beauty and convenience of its plan makes it highly 
worthy of a place in the Joumai as a model for other equally favored districts, and 
I hope soon to see engravings which will give a more correct idea of it than can 
be done with the pen. It certiunly reflects great credit on the inhabitants of Pal- 
myra for the spirit manifested these Tiard times to contribute the means requisite 
for its erection, and all praise is due the buildmg committee, to whose indefatigable 
exertions, in a great measure, is due the early completion of the commodious, ele- 
gant and substantial structure. 
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Tho higher department is under the charge of Mr. E. B. Gbat, who is wining 
golden Opinions on every side. His discipline and scheme of exercises are admir- 
able, and the interest and thoroughness evinced by the different classes in redt- 
ing daring my short stay, spoke creditably for both teacher and pnpils. Mr, 
Grat is well worthy the trust placed in him by the citizens of Palmyra, and the 
school under his management will soon be rated, as it really is, among the first in 
the State. 

The other departments I had not time to Tisit,n>ut was mformed that they were 
in the hands of teachers equally qualified to fill their stations. I shall be traveling 
through the State a considerable part of the time, the [coming summer, and will 
endeavor to drop you an occasional line from the different schoo?B I may visit. 
Yours truly, W. 

Shall be glad to hear from yon, friend ^^W.,^' at all times.— [Ed.] 



PROM THE MILWAUKBE "SENTINEL" OF MARCH 26th. 

" The winter term of our city schools closes to-day, and two weeks vacation 
follows. Those of onr readers who eigoyed the sight of a spacious, auy, well- 
lighted and neatly fhmished school-house, filled with happy, intelligent, and clean- 
ly children, and conducted by zealous, competent and experienced teachers, can 
not fail to be gratified by a visit to the Seventh Ward School during the day." 

We dropped into the above-mentioned school and spent an hour a short time 
since, and can testify that the encomiums of the Sentind are well deserved. Mr. 
McKindley, Mr. Coe, and their able assistants are doing a good work, and parents 
can not spend a half a day to better advantage to themselves and their children, 
than in visiAug the school. 

We also looked into the Fourth Ward School for a few minutes, and though un- 
able to visit all the departments, are gratified to know that with a new and com- 
modious school-house, and faithfhl teachers, they are moving on in the right direc- 
tion, and justifying the liberal expenditure of money on the part of the tax-payers. 
Though unacquainted with the principal, Mr. Davis, we found our former co-work- 
ers. Miss Teal and Miss Sacket, still in the harness, and recognized many a ^miliar 
face among the pupils. 

The Board should immediately supply another assistant in the primary depart- 
ment as two teachers can never do justice to one hundred and sixty pupils. 



ITEM S- 
Mr. 0. K. Martin, formerly of the Fourih Ward, has taken the situation lately 
occupied by Mr. McWhorter hi the First Ward. The Board can not do better 
than to engage Mr. Martin the coming year, as^he is a good ^disciplinarian and a 
skillful teacher. 



A short visit to the Third Ward School found Mr. Pomeroy and his assistants 
workmg as hard as ever. There are few schools m which there are suoh unity of 
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aim and effort as in tliis. The teachera have oonfidenoe in each otiier, and work 
heartily for a common object There have been fewer changes of teachera in this 
than in any other school in the city, a just tribute to their worth and fidelity. 
We shall visit the other wards early in the next term. 



Thi Columbia County Teachers' Institute^ meets at Kilboum City on the first 
Tuesday in ICay next, it is hoped that the teachers in that county will make it a 
point to attend the meeting, as, if properly (iondaoted, a great deal may be learned 
and much good done. 

Thb Marquette County Teachera* Izistitute meets at Berlin the 2d week of this 
month. 



Look at our new advertisements this month. We have not room to speak of 
them« Will do so next month. 



OUR EXCHiANQES- 

The AUantio Monthly for April is received, and is an nnosally interesting number. It opens 
^tb an article on <^The Hundred Days'* of Napoleon, graphically written by an eye-witness 
of the events which tte describes, and portraying in vivid colors the peooUaritles of that Imag- 
tnaUve people, who worshiped the gifted, bat misgnided gealos, whos9 nephew now rules over 
France. 

The ** Catacombs of Bome^ is oontinned, and "The Antoorat of the Breakfiaat Table," gives 
OS another chapter of wise and witty sayings. 

For sale by Bliss, Eberliard Sb Festner. 

Wb have neglected to notice the improved appearance of the Jfaataehmtetts Ttach^. It 
came to as at the c<immenoement of the year with a new and rich, though plain dress, and in 
regard to matter, our frequent quotations from its pages, show the estimation in which we 
hold it. Long may it prosper. 

Thh JVieto ff>iinp6hir» Journal ofEdueaUon is also enlarged and improved, and Is worthy of 
an extended patronage from teachers and flriends of education in the ^ Old Chranite Btate.**^ 

PsoMiNVNT among our newspaper exchanges is the ilTeto York Independent, a weekly relig- 
ious eight paged paper, edited'by an association of Gongregationalist clergymen, and published 
by Joseph H. Ladd, 23 Beekmen Street, New York, at $2,00 a year in advance. Though its 
conductors are Congregationalists, it is a liberal, outspoken sheet, giving religious intelligence 
, generally, without neglecting any denominatiosyand besidesfumiBhing the current news of the 
day, is thought by many to be the best financial paper in circulation. Bev. Geo. B. Cheever, 
Bev. Henry Ward Beeoher, and Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, are regular contributors, besides 
an extensive list of correcpoadents in various parts of the world. 8end two dollars to the pub- 
lisher and try it for a year. 



A NUMBER of artidesy notices, etc, va^ crowded out of this Number. Will ap- 
pear in our next, 
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PRAOTIOAL TEACHINGS.— No. 1. 

SPBLLIirO. 

Wb have waited for some of our fellow teachers to send us some arti- 
cles on *' Practical Teaching," hut we have waited in vain, and in default * 
of other, we shall give a little of our own experience, in reference to va- 
rious studies. And first, how shall spelling he taught ? We need not 
reiterate the oft-repeated assertion, that this receives too little attention. 
If any teacher douhts it, let him examine his scholars. Select fifty words, 
and with proper precautions that the examination is in all respects fair and 
just, require your pupils to write them, then take the examination papers 
und see the result. No matter how much previous experience you may 
have had, you will he astonished at the deficiency which the examination 
will reveal. If you are not, your experience will he different from ours. 
I have examined this way scholars sixteen and eighteen years of age, who 
have spent their lives in the school-room, and I have often found from 
thirty to fifty mistakes in spelling seventy-five words. I have examined 
those who oould show me ^e diploma of some institution, and have not 
nnfrequently found them nnahle to spell five out of teu of the mdre diffi^ ' 
cult words in McGnfiey's Spelling Book. Teachers, if you think this de- 
fect is exaggerated, try the experiment in your own schools. Try it faith- 
fnllyj not for the purpose of convincing your scholars and yourself that 
they can spell well, hut with the intention to reveal, as clearly as poesihle, 
the amount of deficiency which really exists. 

For six years, Spelling in the schools under our care has received special 
attention. We have labored foithfdlly to find the best method of teaching 
it, and we know that mnoh which is said about it, comes from mere theo* 
rists — ^those who do not begin to know the magnitude of the work which 
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ie to be done. Baring the time (a space of two years and a half) in which 
we have been connected with the schools of this city, no school, from the 
lowest to the highest, has been allowed to neglect this stady, and our 
teachers are unanimous in the opinion, that accuracy in spelling is more 
difficult to be obtained, than accuracy in any other branch. Many theo- 
ries have been suggested in regard to it, and the tendency now is to sub- 
stitute written for oral spelling. Some teachers discard the Spelling 
Book, and require the pupils to spell only the words of their reading les- 
sons, and scarcely any, at least among those of our acquaintance, deyote 
that amount of time to spelling, which is necessary to ensure accuracy. 

The course which we have pursued, embraces both the oral and written 
methods. Every pupil, upon entering school, is required to have a slate, 
and as soon as he begins to combine letters into words in reading, his oral 
and written, or rather printed spelling commences. The words which he 
is to speH must be printed on his shite and be brought to the recitation for 
examination. Spelling is taught not less by the eye, than by the ear, and 
by these printing ezercises^ the child at any early a^e, becomes familar 
with the form and appearance of words. This exercise is not an occasional 
one. It must be as regular as the recitation itself. The next point ia 
the degree of thoroughness which shall be required. This can, in the case 
of young children, be carried to the very maximum. In the schools of 
this city, we use the Indiana First and Second Reader. In the spelling 
tables in the First Beader, there are about nine hundred words. In those 
of the Second Beader, there are about seventeen hundred. "No class is al- 
lowed to pass out of the First Beader, unless able to spell accurately all 
the words in it. The examination is conducted by the Superintendent, 
and from two hundred to three hundred of the most difficult words are 
pronounced to the class for oral spelling. These words are not merely 
pronounced once, but the same word is repeated again and again, with- 
out indication from the examiner ad to its having been spelled correctly. 
It is very generally the custom to re-pronounce only the misspelled worde. 
There is manifest injustice in this, for the second scholar has the advan- 
tage of the previous one's mistake. The re-pronouncing of a word should 
be no indication of correct or incorrect spelling. This should be avoided, 
not only as being unjust, but because such a method can never induce ae- 
^racy; Words having different c(»nbinations of letters, but a similar 
pronoondatioD, should be given out in connection. In a word, make the 
examination as rigid as possible, and you will, after a time, obtain all yon 
could desire. Of seven classes, in Primary Schools, examined in this way 
during the past fortnight, to which at least twelve hundi:ed words were 
pronounced, but three words were mis-spelled. It is possible in Primary 
Schools to obtain almost perfect accuracy in spelluig. With a very few 
exeeptlona, the writer has not fbr the past two years allowed a scholar in 
the First or Second Beader to pass out of it, if on these examinationa he 
baa missed two words. 
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Tkis obligtt t^ teaeher to rMort to every metbod to test the soholar'ft 
'knowledge. The atteotioa is called to aU words of peculiar orthogn^phyv 
Whea the pnpil posase oat of the First Reader into the Second, the same 
Qourse in oral and wiitten spelUc^ oontiaaes, with this exoeptbn, that at 
this stage, the scholars be|^ to substitute written for printed characters^ 
The same plan is adc^ted to secure certainty. The lessons are recited^ 
not so that the scholus may pass, if possible, but so that he mmt fail if bet 
is not certttn as to the whole. It is not fdways best to pronounce the 
words in the order of the book, but in sudi a manner as to bring two 
words having a similarity in pronounciation but a difference in orthogra- 
phy together. If you find one scholar not accurate, do not indicate it to 
the class, but try another and another. This not only secures thorough- 
nees, but the plan commends itself to scholars by its exact Justice, The 
eommon method of passing a word mis-spelled by one scholar, to another^ 
is so ui^ust, that separate fr<Mn its Mure to produce accuracy, it should 
be discarded. The second scholar has two chances, where the first has 
one: very often there is but one point in the orthogri^hy of a word which. 
I»esents any difficulty ; then, the Mure of the first scholar determines 
the point, and the second scholar has the credit of success which accident 
and not stndy gave him. I recollect a case in point. A dass of twenty- 
six was reciting. When a Mure was made, the word was passed to the 
next. The lesson was pronounced several times. At its close twelve 
sohohirs had failed. These were required to go to their seats and re-learn 
their lessons. The teacher meant to obtain accuracy. I then took each 
scholar separately, selecting those words which, from their similarity in 
pronunciation, would be most likely to produce mistakes, ocosslonally 
stopping the recitation of a scholar suddenly, and passing the word to 
others, no matter whether it had been correctly spelled or not At the 
expiration of five minutes I found there were but two who had not Med ; 
some having missed two or three words. By a further trial I found that 
those two had the lesson thoroughly. In all the public schools of tkis 
dty, scholars commence the spelling book at the same time that they en- 
ter the Third Boeder. Different points are assigned for examination, as, 
for example, when the pupils reach the thirty-fifth, the fiftieth, and the 
seventy-fifth page. At each advancing stage, the scholar is also held 
answerable for the previous ones. With the exception of the printing and 
writing exercises, oral spelling, in the three lower grades of our school, or 
until the scholars reach the fiftieth page of the spelling book, is mostly re* 
lied upon. At this point, however, the usual daily recitations in this 
branch, are in writing, with however, frequent oral spelling^ especially in 
the form of constant reviews. On Friday of each week, especial time is 
devoted to this exercise. It is imposdble by writing alone, to accomplish 
the amount of work which is needed in this department. In the High 
School-— for as yet this stndy, even here, forms an important branoh| 
though we anticipate the time, when the labor performed in the lower de- 
partments will render this unBecessary— the writing is condnoted vrith 
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more oare. Each seholar is required to have two small blank books, osp- 
aible of eontainlDg about a tbouaand words. Tbe daily lessons are written 
in one of these, the words being pronounced hy the teacher with great 
rapidity. The books are then taken by the teacher and examined. The 
The mis-spelled words are marked, and the books returned to tlie scholars, 
who write them upon the last page of the book. The second book is to 
be an exact copy of the spelling in the first, but must be carefuUy written 
and kept neat and dean. This serves several important purposes, but the 
one to which we now refer is its value as a spelling exercise. This re- 
writing the mis-spelled word in its incorrect and corrected form imprints 
it upon the memory, and the practice of preserving these exercises for 
public examinations gives a very healthy stimulus to exertion. The re- 
cording the mistakes upon the last page, also has a good effect. The 
teacher, the visitor, the examiner, or the scholar himself, sees at a glance 
the number of words which he has missed, and also the very words liiem- 
selves. It is an index of the faithfulness or unfaithfulness of the scholar, 
and stands as a constant commendation or reproof. 

In addition to these written exercises, we have been accustomed to have 
oral spelling on each Friday; on which day the written lessons of the 
week are re-spelled, with generally some additional pages. Tbe old-&8h- 
ioned method of choosing sides is also resorted to, to relieve the tedium 
of the exercise. 

In addition to all this, once a month, seventy-five words are selected, 
- either from the whole book, or an assigned number of pages (the latter 
is the better method if you have many poor spellers). These words are 
pronounced simultaneously in all the rooms and are written by all the 
pupils. The papers are then examined, and a record is made and pre- 
served of the examination'of each scholar. — Geo, B, Stone— Indiana School 
Journal 



[for th0 Jonnial ot Education.] 
MODE OF TEACHING.— No. 1. 

Mb. Editob : — ^As you are. desirous that the teachers of Wisconsin 
should give you a description of their mode of teaching, I will describe 
the manner in which I convey instruction. I am not sure that other 
teachers will succeed well by adopting my mode. I have tried different 
ways, especially in teaching small scholars to read. Among others, I have 
tried tihe manner described by Prof. J. A. W. Andrews, in a letter to A« 
0. Barry upon that subject, but have succeeded best with the followmg 
method, partly original with me, and partly obtained from others. 

It is of the greatest importance to begin in the ri^^t manner to do any 
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thing, but to begin the work of instniotion in the right manner is abso- 
Intdy neoessary, Ab the snmmer schools are abont to oomipence, and in- 
straction in most oases will be given to small scholars, I will commence 
by describing the manner of teaching the alphabet. 1 shall write as though 
I were talking to teachers. 

The fir^ object is to canse scholars to delight in learning the letters. 
These may be taught from the book, but mnoh better from the black- 
board. Most scholars will learn quite a number of the letters in a very 
short time, while here and there one in the course of the alphabet seems 
to be unaeeauntdbly hard to remember. If there are six or eight letters 
that trouble a scholar to remember, he should not be drilled more than 
a week, for fear of his becoming disgusted with the idea of learning. 
After having drilled a class one week on the alphabet, if they are unable 
to learn some letters, let them pass to the reading lessons at once. 

Begin with the simplest combinations, and proceed in the following 
manner: ^^H-ehe, i-s is, he is, u-p up. He is up.'' After the scholar 
IS able to read it forward readily, without spelling out the words, let hlipi 
read it backward without spelling ^ut the words, *^XJp is he." Let him 
read it both ways until he can read it readily either way, alwiiys reading 
it forward the last time. If in spelling it out the first time a letter occurs 
which gave him trouble while learning the alphabet, tell him what it is, 
and let him point it out on different parts of the same page, or any other 
page. Five minutes spent in this manner will enable almost any scholar 
to recollect that letter wherever it may occur. In this manner the re- 
maiiung letters may be learned, without seeming to confine the scholar to 
them. 

After he is able to read one line readily either way, let him pronounce 
the same words in other lines, until he will pronounce either of them 
wherever they may be pointed out The next line may be like the first, 
with the exception of one word ; let the scholar spell this out before try- 
ing to read this line, he will then read this line as readily as the first ; let 
him read it backwards and forwards until he can do so without hesitation 
— He-ls-on, On-he-is ; proceed in this manner, always reading it forwards 
the last time. 

As schokrs advance to words of three or four letters, and to lines con- 
taining six or eight words, read in the same manner, spelling out new 
words as they occur, thus — May I put on my n-e-w new. May I put on 
my new hat Hat, new, my, on, put, I, may. ' When the lesson contains 
eight or ten lines, let them read it three or four times through, taking 
oare that no scholar reads the same line twice. No lesson should be 
passed over till every scholar in the class can read every line, either way, 
without hesitation, and can spell all the words. They eJbould read in this 
manner, as &r as through Sanders' Pictorial Primmer, or any book similar 
to it 

This method may appear very irksome at the [commencement, but 
scholars become able to read so soon without spelling out the words, that 
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they win advanoe miicb farther during one term of school than thej will 
tanght in any other manner ; at least, snoh is my ezperienoe. Some may 
object to reading backwards. My object is, to oanse the scholars to learn 
the words. I let them read backwards, that they may not be aided by 
the sense in remembering them. Most scholars will remember a short 
sentence after reading it twice ; they will sometimes read It without hesi- 
tation, when they cannpt pronounce half the words contained in It, if 
pointed out separately. In reading it backwards, they must know every 
word, regardless of the sense. K M. 

Wisconsin Univbbsitt, April 8fA, 1858. 



PHYSICAL EXERCISE AT SOHOOL.-.N0. 2.1 

Oau^ and BpotiB in the open air! These are what our youth need to 
give them physical stamina and power to meet the draughts which schol- 
asdo studies make upon the body throngh the brain. These are indeed 
what Americans, of all ages, want in larger measare, to give a new zest to 
life, and seenre them against physical and latdlectnal degeneracy. Bnn- 
ning, lei^ing, wrestiiog, climbing, boxing, fencing, ball-playing in all its 
ttuinifold fonns, poling, qnoits, clnbs, dancing, and military drill among 
the games practicable on ordinary school grounds, with hunting, fishing, 
target- shooting, swimming, skating, and riding among those which muat 
be practised elsewhere ; these are the things to make us a nation of ener- 
getic, enduring, efBdent men. 

But why, it may be asked, should these exercises be taken at 9chool f 
Why not make of them an entirely separate matter, and save our schools 
the trouble and expense attending a matter thus alien from their proper 
intent? 

For many reasons, of which I will state a few : 

1st. Because the phyaical culture of the young is not alien from the 
proper Intent of schools, any more than.tHeir moral culture; and flie time 
has, I trust, passed away, when it was imagined tiiat t&e latter shoulcl be 
dissociated from their intellectual trahiisg. AH these are best carried on 
together, under the eye and witti the help of judicious teachers. 

2d. Because these exercises require the co-operation and mutual stimu- 
lus of numbers as well as suitable grounds for the purpose. The numbers 
required are, in fact, daily aEsembled at the school-house, and can not c<m- 
venienlSy be assemlded again at any point remote ih>m it Besides, if suit- 
able grounds for youthful sports are not provided in connection with 
school-houses, in tiie present state of society, it is quite certain that in 
cities they will not be provided at all. 

8d« Because a proper combination of physical, with intellectual exercise 
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and eDjoyment, win endear Hie sohool-hoase to Uie young, as nMte intel« 
leotnal pnrsnitB never can. That old brown building, with its dilapidated 
stepa, its marred interior, its stiff, and plain, and Qnatt'*aotive walls, brok- 
en windows, its general air of original bad taste and superadded desolatioii 
— ^why is it that wheoerer yon have retor&ed to the home of yonr boy- 
hood, your feet have so i^eedfly songht its threshold as one of the tmest 
Heceas d the eonl? What thrtmging memories were those which stirred 
your heart to its d^ths, aad lUed your sfes with the luxury of tears f 
Not merely — if I may infer the eiq>erieaoe of others from my own— not 
mereiy the memories of booki^ and reoHatioBa, and daily intelleotul tasks, 
nor of tesfohets and fiaOow-piiptls, as assooii^«d with these^-thoagh these, 
too, have their place and th^ i&ntimi^ble valoe in your thoughts. Bat, 
blenifiag inseparably and happiiy with these, ixmA the memories of school- 
boy iportsaai games; again yon 

• « feellhethrm of the daring ]amp 
JLad the rush of the breathless swing ; 

agam yon reoafl ^e emokms activity, and Mtdurance, and oonrage of the 
playrC^rtHmd ; again yon feel yourself returning from its ezerdses with the 
fresh c^w of health upon yonr oiheek, and the fresh energy which hearty 
play imparts to all the life-ean^Mits in yonr brain ; and again you recfdl, 
with a fresh sentiment of interest aad <£ kindness, those with whom you 
oDce mingled ^ those sehool4ioy aborts and eqjoymenta, «id wish that 
you oould meet them all ag^ wherever they may have wandered away 
in the devious paths of hnman effort and experience, could take &em once 
more by the hand with the old dunillar grip, and ask them **What cheer ?^^ 
euid bid them ^^Gk>d speed 1" In the wearisome Journey, and the perilous 
battle of life. 

We cMi not make the plaoe <A school education too dear to the young 
mind. We can not connect with it too many of these sources of a true 
youthful esiJoyment, which can be spared, or, from their nature, must be 
spared from home. We can not afford to do without the sports of the 
play-ground ; and, therefore, we can not afford to do without' the play- 
ground itself, with its amplest practicable means of sport 

Other reasons might perhaps be adduced, tending to the same conclu- 
sion ; but why should one be tedious, even though he have a gift that 
way? O. M. 0. 

Thb LiLiBs. — A traveler in Palestine says: 

'^Not far from the probable site where the sermon on the Mount was 
delivered, our guide plucked two flowers, supposed to be of that species to 
which our Lord alluded when He said, ^^ Consider the lilies of the field.^ 
The calyx of this giant lily resembles crimson velvet ; and the gorgeous 
flower was of white and lilac, and truly no earthly monarch could have 
been arrayed more gloriously than "one of these/' 
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The above is a out of the Eaoine High School Building. It is a plain 
sabstantial, nnostentations stracture. It was completed in December, 
1858, and cost about $7000, exclusive of the lot upon which it stands. It 
is situated on Seventh Street, betwedu Wisconsin and Barnstable Streets, 
in the heart of the city. The lot and building are now valued at $18,000. 

The building is 60 by 75 feet, and is two stories high, exclusive of base- 
ment. It is built of brick, and finished in a substantial manner. It accom- 
modates 500 pupils. In the basement are the furnaces, a laboratory, and 
two primary school-rooms. On the first floor are four rooms, 24 by 81, 
accommodating 224 scholars. On the second floor is the High School 
room, 48 by 51, containing 110 desks and seats. The rooms are not as 
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high as desirable, but they are pleasant and well furnished^ Most of them 
have been carpeted by the scholars, and the walls are furnished with pic- 
tores, busts, maps, charts, etc., belonging to the pnpils and teachers. The 
farnitnre is neat and sabstantial* In the High School room the desks are 
single, in the other rooms they are double. 

The building is heated by two of Boynton^s furnaces, except the base- 
ment, which is warmed by stoves. If care is exercised in putting up fur- 
naces, they answer the purpose well. Those now in [use work [well, al- 
though at first there was some difficulty, which was occasioned by those 
who set the furnaces not understanding the business. The building is 
tolerably yentilated, when compared with school buildings as umally con- 
structed. 

We do not propose giving a full account of ^the building at the present 
time as we hope to be able to lay before our readers, at no distant day, a 
particular description of this and the other schools buildings of that city. 



Shall Tale. — ^But of all the expedients to make the heart lean, the briain 
gauzy, and to thin life down into the consistency of a cambric kerchief 
the most successful is the little talk and tattle which, in some charmed 
circles, is courteously styled conversation. How human beings can live on 
such meagre fare — how continue existence in such a famine of topics and 
on such a short allowance of sense — is a great question, if philosophy 
could only search it out. All we know is, that such men and women there 
are, who will go on from fifteen to fourscore, and never a hint on fheir 
tombstones, that they died at last of consumption of the head and maras- 
mus ot the heart I The whole universe of God, spreading out its splendors 
and terrors, pleading for their attention, and they wonder '^ where Mrs. 
Somebody got that divine ribbon to her bonnet?^' The whole world of 
literature, through its thousand trumps of fame, adjuring them to regard 
its garnered stores of emotion and thought, and they think, ^^ It's high 
time, if John intends to marry Sarah, for him to pop the question I" 
When, to be sure, this frippery is spiced with a little envy and malice, and 
prepares its small dishes of scandal, and nice bits of detraction, it becomes 
endowed with a slight venomous vitality, which does pretty well, in the 
absence of soul, to carry on the machinery of living, if not the reality of 
life.— JR P. Whipple. 

OowLBs, in his excellent history of plants, notices the virtue of hemp 
thus laconically : ** By this cordage ships are guided, bells are rung, and 
rogues are kept in. awe.'' 
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DIVISION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

BT ▲ TBAOHXB. . 

Thibk is a class of people in the world who, if they can not role them- 
Belves, are unwilliog to see others rale. Now I am not going to apply 
this to the aflSiirs of onr GoTemment generally, but to the affitirs of school 
districts particularly. 

In my experience as a teacher I have found many districts mnch dlyided 
with regard to social, moral, religions, and public questions. Opinions 
and pr^ndices were so strong, that children have been kept at home, and 
reodved no instruction, merely for the reason that the teacher belonged, 
or did not belong to a particular church, society or congregation, while 
his moral character was spotless, and his reputation unimpeached and un- 
impeachable. He is a relation of some one with whom they are at Tsri- 
anoe; or a particukr person has been instrumental in introducing him 
to the school ; or some one has hired him contrary to their wi^es, or 
some other light friTolous circumstances like these have transpired. They 
oan not have their own way, so they Tent their spite and slander upcm the 
ways of others. 

These reasons seem to be trivial, but I have several cases at hsnd which 
I might supply but for want of space. There are other districts where the 
school-house is the division line, those upon the one side standing in direct 
opposition to those on the other. This division of sentiment in the par- 
ents begets a Hke division in the minds of the children. 

That mutual, harmonious feeling which should exist between scholars, is 
thw destroyed to the injury <rf all. 

Li oOier districts the division is between having cheap teachers and 
^Qod teachers. It seems strange that such a course as this should divide 
intsUigent men. I can hardly think that it does, yet districts are thus 
divided. 

Some parents whose children are not as yet much advanced, think that 
any one will do for a teacher in their case, and think it unfidr that they 
should pay five or ten dollars per month extra to obtain higher qualifica- 
tions for the benefit of the few. These are a few of the causes which, 
though trivial, divide school districts. 



"Sqxjibbs'' wants to know if doctors, by looking at the tongue oi a 
wagon, can ifcl what ails it ^-—MDchange. 

Persons who are not doctors can often tell, by listening to a waggin, 
tongue, what ails its owner. — LauimUe Jawmal, 
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DFINIOKS. ETC.. JBOK THE OFEICI (HE THE STATE SUPEBINTEKDENT 
{OoMimmd from ^ JiprU Numher^) 

HISTBIOT Onn€ESB8---POWBBI AHD BUTIX8. 

Q. Have the District Officers power to sabstitate for the ttodies re- 
quired by law to be taught In the En^h langaage, the JMme studies in 
German, wh«i tibe scholars are all Qermans? 

A. The law is fall and explidt : Hie presoiibed studies must be taufl^t 
in the English Languagx, or the district loses its school »OBey. The 
same studies may be persued in Gtorman, or efty etiber laagasge in «idi- 
tion. The teaeher, even in the case above supposed, must be qualified lo 
teadi tiie required studies in the English language. 

Q. la the ease of a Joint District, is tiie distriet uttder the oontiol of 
the offices of both towns, or <»ly of the one in iMxh the mkiMA^bsmn^ is 
situated f 

A. In some respects they are, by express provision of kw, under the 
eontrol of the town in which the house is situated ; but in others they 
are under the control of both towns. K the Joint District was to be di- 
vided or altered, both Town Superintendents must act, and both Town 
Olerka should file the order. SUll, if one Town Olerk, after receiving the 
order, should fail to file the order, as required by law, the other filing it, 
the. division or alteration would not, on this account, be illegal^ the law 
having been sufficiently complied with, and in good faith. 

Q, Does the government of the school belong to the teacher or to the 
Board? 

A. The immediate government of the school must rest with the teach- 
er; but his acts are all under the control of the District Board. In all 
oases, unless it is impossible so to do, the teacher should be sustained by 
the Board, as any interference on their part, except in his support, weak- 
ens his influence, and tends to destroy his authority, and a school without 
good government is of little use. 

Q, If a complaint be lodged before the Town Superintendent against a 
teacher, is it the duty of the^ Town Superintendent to grant the case a 
hearing f 

A. Most certainly. He must give a full hearing, and give a dedrfen 
on the case. Hs dedsion may be appealed from to this Department. 

Q. If after a school meeting has been called, and business transacted* 
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it shall appear that proper notice had not been given, that eveiy voter 
had not been notified, or any other requirements of law in relation to the 
notice, have not been complied with, is the meetmg and its acts illegal f 

A, The School Laws, section 10, provide that no annual meeting shall 
be deemed illegal for want of a proper notice, unless it shall appear that 
such omission was intentional and fraudulent. But in case of a tpedal 
meeting, every requirement of law must be fulfilled to the letter U> render 
the meeting legal ; and every matter for the consideration of such special 
meeting must be specified in the notice for its caU. 

Q. Has the Town Superintendent power to r^'ect a report made by a 
District Olerk, if he, of his own knowledge, is certain that the report is 
&lse — even wilfully false? 

A. The School law, section 48, sub- division 5, reads as follows : 

"It is the duty of the Town Superintendent in each town, to see that 
the annual reports of the clerks of the several school districts in his 
town, are made correctly and in due time.'' 

That is, the Superintendent can point out and have corrected, m^re in- 
formalities or clerical errors. But the Town Superintendent must be 
governed by the reports of the District Clerks in apportioning moneys, 
even though he may know the report to be false — the law prescribing an 
adequate penalty for any such false return. The Town Superintendent is 
an executive, not a judicial ofiScer ; he must, consequently, execute the laws 
as he finds them. 

Q. Oan a district ofiScer qualify, aftei^ the ten days have expired in 
which by law he must qualify ? 

A, He can not. His office is then vacant, and must be filled by the 
remaining members of the Board, or if they fail to do so within the proper 
time, by the Town Superintendent. 

Q, Has the Olerk of a district full power to hire a teacher without Hie 
consent of a majority of the Board ; or has he the authority to refuse to 
enter into contract with a teacher selected by the united voice of the dis- 
trict, and the other members of the Board ? 

A. The evident intent of the law in regard to the employment of teach- 
ers is, that a m^ority of the Board shall hire the teacher. If the Olerk 
obtains, with his own, the endorsement of another member of the Board, 
they two constitute a m^ority— the Olerk merely carrying out the wishes 
of the Board in drawing up and signing the contract in his capacity as 
OlerJs of the Board. If the District Olerk had the power to set the other 
members of the Board at defiance^ he would be the sovereign of the dis- 
trict, unless there .was some remedy against such an unwarranted assump- 
tion of power. There is such a remedy in the law, which, in effect, de- 
clares that a minority of the Board shall select the teacher, as two of them 
are required to sign the contract ; then it plainly becomes the duty of the 
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01«rk to draw up the contnust and dgB it If he refbaee to do this, the 
other members of the Board should at onoe declare his office yaoant, and 
proceed to appout one in his place who will feel it to be his duty to carry 
out the expressed wishes of the Board and the people. 

TOBMiLTION AND ALTBBiLTIOH OF DIBTBI0T8. 

Q, Oan a Joint District be formed of parts of towns lying in different 
counties f 

A. They can, bat never shonld be, except in cases of urgent necesMty. 
Hor should Joint Districts ever be formed when it can possibly be avoided. 
IHne-tenths of all the difficulties in regard to the management of school 
districts, arises from Joint Districts. 

Q. Supposing a district to be divided, and the division acted upon ; if 
subsequently the division be declared illegal, is the supposed new district 
entitled to public money, if the division be annulled previous to the appor- 
tionment ? 

A. The division being considered as legal, and in good faith acted upon 
as such, it is, for the time being, and until otherwise decided, a legal dis- 
trict ; and the subsequent decision of its illegality does not invalidate its 
action. Besides, if the district be decided as illegal, it retains its vested 
rights in the old district, and would be entitled to public money on this 
ground. 

Q, In case of the alteration of a Joint District, can the chairmen of 
the Town Boards, and the Town Olerks of both towns, be called in? 

ui. As in case of the alteration of a district, the town officers of the 
town may be called in, so in the case of a Joint District, the officers of 
both towns may be called in at first ; but no appeal can be taken from the 
action of the Town Superintendents to a Board thus composed. 

Q, Oan a Town Superintendent alter the boundaries of a district after 
a former alteration has been annulled by the State Superintendent on ap- 
peal? 

A, He can. The dedsion of an appeal decides the case only upon the 
facts as presented. Upon a different state of facts, or upon a change in the 
town, upon an increase of population, or any other sufficient reason, the 
Superintenddnt, can, in his discretion, alter the limits of a district A de 
cision of the State Superintendent is not so conclusive and final as to for- 
ever prevent the proper authorities from changing their districts. It is 
conclusive and final, so far as the case under consideration goes, and no 
further. 



AKD OOLLEOnOir OF TAXES. 

Q. If a district be organized in supposed conformity to law, and levies 
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a tax aad oolleoti it, rappoting the l^al ezistenoe of the district is queo- 
tioned, and finally denied by proper authority, to whom does the tax be- 
long? 

A. The tax belongs to those who lefied and paid it, and not to the 
whole old district, which included the new one. The old district were 
parties neither to the leyy, assessment nor collection of the tax, and can 
in no manner share in its use. 

Q. Haye Town Treasurers a right to use the school tax to make up de- 
fidencies in other taxes f 

A. No Tt€aturer has any legal right to divert a dollar of the school 
fimd, or the school tax to any other use whateyer. We have frequently 
answered this point, and upon no one point has more trouble arisen. The 
intent of the law is pMn. It is not the part of Justice to make the schools 
BofEer for the neglect of a few who do not pay their taxes. The school 
fond is nudnly a gpft from the General Government, and the State in its 
management is simply a trustee for a specific purpose, and so regarding it, 
has placed in its Constitution a positive prohibition against diverting it to 
its own use or profit, or, indeed, for any purpose whatever, save that for 
which it has been specially set apart— the Constitution expressly provid- 
ing that the school fond ^ shall be exclusively applied'' to the purposes of 
education. The tax levied by the County Board is only a condition of re- 
ceiving this school fund gratuity, and is in no proper sense a county or a 
town tax. It is 'a matter entirely s^arate, and should be so kept by all 
who have the management of it in any capacity. 
{To le ConUnued.) 



[We would call the attention of Town Snpeilntendents to the following notiee^ repnblkhed 
from the Febmuy Nomber of the Joumal^^Jto.} 

TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS, 
GsNTLmBzc :— 

You will confer a fkvor on tlm Department by returning to the Office 
of the Wisconsin Jowmal o/JSi/uaaUonj the names of the District Olairka 
elected in yonr several towns at the Annnal Meeting in September List 

Each District Clerk b eotitied to a copy of the Jotsmal qf Mueation, 
and in order to insure its regular receipt by tiiose officers, it is neoessary 
that the publbhers of the Journal should have a complete list of their 
names and post office address. 

LTHAN 0. DRAPER, 
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ABOUT APPEALS. 



Thb first re£^tion of the Department oonoeming appeals, is : *^An ap* 
peal must he in writing, signed by the appellant; and all facts therein 
stated, with the accompanjing maps and papers, intended to be presented 
in support of it, mu8t be verified by an oath." The regulations also im. 
peratlvely require that a copy of the appeal, duly verified by oath, with 
all the accompanying statements, maps, and papers, must be served by the 
appellant on the opposing party ; and a copy of the answer must be duly 
served on the appellant Notwithstanding these requirements are so plain 
and positive, there are persons who imagine they mwt visit the State 
.Superintendent in person, and explain and enforce their view of the ques- 
tion at issue. The Superintendent, to be just to himself and hie position, 
can not consent to hear any ex-parte statements; he can <m^ receive and 
entertain papers in appeal cases, properly verified, and properly served on 
opposing parties ; and it is only upon such oases, so presented, that a de- 
cision can be rendered. The decision must be made from tJie record^ and 
no amount of personal visiting and plying the State Superintendent, can 
in the least effect the result It is, therefore, very desirable that parties 
interested in appeals should not personally apply to the State Superinten- 
dent with a view or hope of infiuenclng his action. Be is determined to 
hear and examine cases only when ^Hn imfin^," duly ^Werified," and 
properly served on opposing parties. 



If Town Superintendents and Dbtriot Olerks would renaer their towns 
and districts a useful and lasting service, they should see to it that the 
numbers of the JMucational Journal are carefully preserved; for the 
opinions and decisions rendered by the Department will regularly and con- 
tinually appear in its columns, and must prove more or less serviceable to 
evwy district, in questions of jurisdiction or interpretation constantly aris- 
ing in the administration of the School Laws« It is by law the duty of 
«aoh District Clerk to have each sueeessive volume of the Journal bound, 
at the expense of the district, and placed in the district library. It Is 
▼ery desirable that this requirement of law should be strictly complied 
with. LYMAN 0. DRAPER, Supt. oj Fublio InstruOion. 



PsxoooiOTJB. — ^A little friend of ours was recently Qsked the questloDi 
^ Who made yon ?'^ Placing his hand a few inches from the floof , he an- 
swered, ^^ God made so much, and I grew the rest alone.'' 
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SCHOOL FtJKD APPORTIONMENT FOR 1858. 

Thb foilowing table shows the apportionment of the School Fund of this 
State for the present year, together with the number of children in the 
seyeral oonnties : 



VO. APPOB- 

OBXLDBKir. TtONMSMT. 

1,948 $M6l 00 

BadAx, 2,618 1,959 75 

Brown, 4,880 8,247 60 

BuAao, 169 119 26 

(Unmet, 1,989 1,491 76 

Ohlppewa, 188 108 60 

Clark, 86 64 60 

Crawford, 2,266 1,691 25 

Oolnmbla, 7,890 6,917 60 

Door, 161 120 75 

Dane, 18,800 10,860 00 

Dodge, 18,118 9,884 76 

Dunn, 421 815 75 

Ban Claire, 849 26175 

Fond da Lao, 11,899 8,549 25 

Giant, 10,472 7,854 00 

Chreen 6,778 ^079 75 

Iowa, 6,758 6,064 75 

Jaokaon, 669 494 26 

Jefferson, 18,040 9,780 00 

Juneau,. 2829 1,746 76 

Kewaunee, 674 480 60 

Eenoflha, 4,946 8,708 76 

LaCroBse 8,822 1,741 60 

LaFayette 6,644 4,088 00 

M«nitowoc, 6421 4,816 76 

Marathon 188 187 26 

Seyenty-five cents per scholar. 



KG. APPOB* 
OHILDRKM'. TXONICnrf. 

Marqnetto, 6,692 4»944 00 

Milwaukee, 17,988 18,468 60 

Monroe, 1,887 1,416 36 

Oconto, 878 279 75 

Outagamie, 2,858 1,764 75 

Ozaukee, 6,911 4,488 25 

Pepin, 818 288 60 

Pieroe, 868 66100 

Polk,.... 2S4 168 00 

Portage 1,618 1,218 60 

Baoine, 8,210 6,167 60 

Biohland,... 2,994 2,346 60 

St Oroix, 790 692 60 

Book, 18,857 10,017 76 

Shawanaw, 99 -74 25 

Sauk, 6,288 4,656 00 

Sheboygan, 8,608 ^ 6,466 00 

Trempealeau, 467 842 75 

Walworth, 9,267 6,950 25 

Waahington, 8,483 6,86160 

Waukeaha, 9,760 7,820 OO 

Waupaca, 4)880 2,122 60 

Waushara, 8,103 2,826 60 

Winnebago 7,143 6,861 00 

Wood, 885 288 75 

To^ 241,646 $181,168 76 



Sheeidak said, Bbautifullt — " Wopien gorem us ; let us render thenoi 
perfect ; the more they are enlightened, so much the more shall we be. 
On the cultivation of women depends the wisdom of men. It is by 
women that nature writes on the hearts of men.'' 

Plittaboh speaks of a long white beard of an old Laconian,who, on being 
asked why he let it grow to such a length, replied: ^*It is that having 
my white beard continually before my eyes, I may do nothing unworthy 
©fits whiteness.'* 
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OOLLEGIANA.— No. I. 



^ Takx the next ptge to-morrow," said oar Professor, and rising left the 
xoom. That was a hard4ooking old room, too, for it had seen many a 
year of hard senrioe in the good cause of roots and branches, planes and 
jmglfls. In short, it was the Freshman redtatlon room in old D— ^, and 
4nir earliest recollections of college life atill doscer fruh airoand those 
Uack walls, all beohalked with geometric cones and pyramids, and mya- 
terioDs symbols of algebraic lore. Alas 1 conld those old Uadk-boards take 
words and tell of half they have seen and heard, and/s^t, how many woe- 
ful tales of fright and frustration wonld they unfold. What storiee wonM 
they tell of unwelcome introductions receiTed, and stem rebuff borne— of 
the late Une$ of care, the aoute angUi of grief; and the sure tigns of per- 
plenty that have disfigured their sable £Mes. 

Well, we had recited our lirst lesson. The class of 18--> had gathered 
there for the first time in our collegiate life. 

We could tell by what tribulation and persecution we first found that 
room— how we went tremblingly up those gravel walks, and monnted 
those old grey stone steps— «nd as we stood in doubt, how we asked our 
trickish Sophomore firiend to direct us ; and he, scamp that he was, sent 
us to the room above our own, dedicated to Senior sophistical dignity— 
and, M we manifested our unsophisticated presence in that honorable pre- 
cinct, how we were cruelly told that salt was plenty helow. Ah I well do 
we remember the chagrin that overwhelmed us, and with what misgivings 
we descended again that old staircase, imd found our |>r<|prieM2> «0^#m on 
those long hard benches. And well do we remember, too, as we sat there 
In pensive mood, whose name first broke the alienee, and whose dear and 
manly voice responded, as the tangled yarn of Latin quids and quods was 
«11 unravelled into plain English whys and wherefores. Nor was his the 
leading voice in that hoar's triak only; his was a leading mind; and as he 
led that class in the first onset of a four year's struggle, so did he lead it 
in all ita subsequent encounters, whether with the heavy artillery of Eodid 
and Newton— the light infantry of Homer and Horace--the strong battal- 
ions of Whatdey and Stewart, or the beamy spears and burnished Uadae 
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of Butler and Edwarda. His heart never qnailed— his oheek nerer blanch- 
ed—his arm never fell. 

Memories of him are closely linked with all the scenes of my college 
life. Well and dearly do I remember where first we met. There is a 
something in the human soul that tells you who will be your friend. Call 
it congeniality, call it community of mental habitudes or feelings, call it 
mental magnetism, or what yon will, it in there, and we feel its influence. 
I felt it then. I knew he was my friend, and subsequent experience proved 
the truthfulness of my first Impressions. We walked; I bless Gk)d for 
walks. How many noble thoughts and lofty aspiration and holy purposes 
have been conceived when the wandering feet have scarcely known their 
tread, or felt their weariness. Yes, I thank God for making beautiful and 

pleasant scenes and sites ; and there are many of these about old D . 

There is the vale of Tempo, so classically beautiful, through which the 
miniature Peneus winds its quiet way on to the majestic stream, less noted, 
but more noble than the Tiber. There also is ** Mink Brook" — ^good old 
Saxon words both — ^less classic, but not lees romantic than its ecnfrere^ 
And then there is that renowned and rocky endnence, sarcastically called 
in students' phrase, the "President's Garden." And the very fields and 
lawns, the rocks and trees, all seem to breathe a kind of inspiration* How- 
many noble sons of a noble, fostering mother have left behind them here 
a kind of high and holy influence that floats in the very atmosphere, and 
lives in every thing around. We felt this influence, and while wandering 
over these moors and through these vales, how often did our hearts burn 
within us. We tsdked of hopes, plans, and prospects— of duties and de- 
terminations, till our youthful hearts fairly bounded with eagerness for the 
great future. How we longed to break away from the staid and sober 
present, and leap fax onward into the dim and shadowy, but enchanted 
land of futurity. How we strained our vision to pierce the veil and peer 
into the darkness beyond. Alas I well was it we could not, for he would 
have seen the angel with the sharp scythe gathering his early sheaves, and 
himself bound up in the precious bundle. 

My friend was a true one. His firm and friendly grasp told of a heart 
that had depths in it, and you felt sure that being once enshrined in those 
heart-depths, no casual shock should dislodge you. 

Oh, it is a boon, a very god-send, to find such a friend. How rare they 
are. He was generous, and kind, and faithful. You knew that he had 
good thoughts and noble ones, and you could trust your own to him also 
Together we passed through our college life. Together we drank at Heli- 
con's crystal fount, and trod in classic song the fair fields of Attica and 
Latium. Together we dived into the depths of earth to bring up instruc- 
tion, and soared away to the stars to bring it down. We met often around 
the same sacred altar, and tilked of our trust in the same blessed Saviour. 
We measured our distances and took our bearings, and together we calou- 
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lated the problem of our tatate positioiu. He was with ns, when we^ as 
a class, proudly bore away our parchment rolls testifying, in stately Latin, 
that we were severally ^* Artiom liberaliam Bacoalaureos.'' 

Subsequently, in his short but marked career, he showed that he oould 
meet life in its real forms. He was working well : — what is a man worth 
that will not work?— he was winning friends ;— he had found a heart that 
made his own happy in domestic bliss ; — he had taken from the hands of 
wedded love that precious pledge which awakened a new affection in his 
paternal heart. He had just begun to live-^to live like a man and a chris- 
tian that he was — and^the bolt has struck. We stand dumb with amaz^ 
ment The blow has stunned us. When that dreadful shock was over, 
then memory was busy with the scenes of the past, and I wept. Why 
ahould I not? To weep at such a time is not unmanly. Then tears are 
decorons, satisfying, soothing. 

' On looking over my epistolary correspondence with college friends and 
classmates, I find a letter over his signature, from which I venture to 
make the following extract : 

^ George, you and I have had many pleasant hours together, back along 
the path the years have trod ; and the memory of them comes floating 
np this evening sweeter thui scented breezes from * Araby the Blest.' 
Many a changing scene we'll pass through, upon the bounding billows of 
Ufe, before we are anchored safely upon the other side of the ocean- stream 
— ^but the same Saviour sits at the helm aboard each our barks, directing 
it. And as we go to that western window of life, and look out upon etern- 
ity, and scan the broad future, it is lighted up by a brighter effulgence than 
ever draped the evening's sky, for the distant hills of paradise are gilded 
with the light oj immortality, 

44 ♦ ♦ ♦ J intend to remain here three or four years, then go to 
A > and study two years, then off to the '* gut land" of Germany, to 
finish up— and to travel over the continent to complete my preparatory 
course for life's duties. From boyhood I have loved to dream of those 
lands, thickly girt with classic measures, and linger along the streams that 
bathe the feet of Athens and of Rome— dream beneath the shadows of the 
Parthenon, and drink from the bubbling fountain on ^ woody Helicon.* 
In later years I have wept at reading the noble Glerman tongue, and longed 
to sit at the feet of her Gkimaliels. I would do some worthy thing for 
which to be remembered. There is a kind of longing, grasping after some- 
thing ahead, that leads me on, and over the hillocks toward the sunset of 
life. Perhaps yon may hear firom me— and I say it with no egotism, some- 
where down the stream. George, I expect the same of yon. 

'* One of the most impressive of my late experiences, was Webster's fun- 
eral at Marshfield. I went down to the burying. The country around is 
unattractive, exceedingly. Webster's place is all. There is something 
anblime, it seems to me, in his going away down there among the bones 
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of the PQgrimB, on the lone sea-shore; and while he wanders aronnd thete 
with his fisher's rod, or hunter's ponoh, in solitary greatness, two worlds 
are regarding him with the deepest interest The mound where he is en- 
tomhed is about a quarter of a mile from the mansion, and looks out upon 
the ocean, whose hardy sons he loved so well—and its murmur comes and 
whispers in the ears of the Great Man, as he lies slumbering there, the 
eternity of his fame. Oh, how I admired him. I have stood and gazed on 
that noble form, with tears rolling down my cheeks, while he spoke elo- 
quent words, and turned those cavernous eyes around on listening thou- 
sands. < Never shall we see his like again.' But * * the dock has 
Btmek eleven, and I will bid you good night * * Yours ever, most 
truly, O J :' 

So little know we what is in the dim, 

Unoertain ftitaie. Hopes are beacons fAlse, 

That lure us on, but like the meteor's flash, ; 

Gleam brightly for a moment and are gone^ 

The winding mazes of life's labyrinth 

Are traversed darksomely: a hidden dew 

Conducts us, and we know not of the end , 

But he hath found it. 

Ifew Samphire Journal of £kk$. 
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'TwAsmomI 
And gentle zephyr came with sweet perfume 
It had just gathered from dew-laden flowers, 
And stole between white curtains, to the side 
Of one it oft had wooed fh>m slumbers chains^ 
To mark the beauties of a dawn like this. 
It wandered o'er the cheek— twas muMe coM — 
It breathed iq>on the lips — ^they murmored not— 
It kissed the eyeHds— they did not unclose— 
And tiien, aflHghted, it flew back again, 
To tell its story to tiie wondezing flowers^ 
The 91HI WIS not there ; but in a home 
Of Mf^i, and love^ and purest— holiest bliss, 
Was drinking its^irf^ draught of heavenly joy. 

Why is it that our hearts throb so with woe, 
When the Uut sigh is breathed by lips we love 7 
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Why, when the worn and troubled spirit finds 

Best firom its weariness, at last, in heaven, 

Are our souls dressed in such dark hues of gloom? 

Is it that we would call them back to earth 

To tread its darionme paths again? To mourn 

O^er hopes decayed, and weep o'er hearts grown cold? 

Not so I But from our lives a joy has fled— 

A ray of sunlight has forever passed. 

We can but mourn and weep, e'en while we know 

That they, our loved ones, rest in peace in heaven. 

^Tis ever thus when friends depart, but ohl 

How deeper, darker is that grie^ when she 

Who nursed our in&ncy, and blessed our youth. 

Opes back to Qod, and leaves m desolate. 

A mother' f form lay still, and pale,, and cold — 
A mother's «p«ri^ ewelifid the ranks of heaven*. 
But oh, how dark seemed earth to her who- bent 
Above the caeket with such look of woel 
How de^ seemed that despair 1 Days passed away — 
The smile returned not, which was wont to wreathe 
Those lips with sweetness eveiv- for death touched 
The mother's heart, and they two were so linked, 
The chill had reached the fount of joy within 
The child's, and checked its flow forever. 

Ohl is it not a fearful thing 
To see a young, fond heart, which ne'er before 
Had felt one touch of grie^ suddenly bowed 
With a great weight of sorrow I To marie the 
Eye grow dim with weeping, and list in vain 
For the sweet carol of the voice, which once 
Bang on the ear hi accents full of joy. 
Salbh, Ohio, libruaryj 1858. 



Bpobss or Ohilbhood. — ^A ceLdbrated female writer thus pleads the 
tAQse of little g^rls : 

^ I plead that she be not punished as a romp^ if she keenly enjoys those 
active sports which city gentility proscribes. I plead Hiat the ambition 
to make her accomplished should not chain her to the piano, till the spinal 
column, which should consolidate the frame, starts aside like a broken 
reed, nor bow her over her books, till the vital energy which ought to per* 
▼ade the whole ficame^ mounts into the brun and kmdlea the dead fever." 
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Is not that a darion peal in which the watehM propheteia wana the 
** LHtb Boy Blae^* of the danger to his fields and luurrests from the imread» 
of flooks and herds. 

Long ago a great man warned ns that the ^^priee of liberty ia eternal 
Tfgllanee." Bnt the spirit of watohfnlness which «^ Mother Gooee^ do- 
sorfbes as a yonth clad in the national nniftnrm of ^ bine," has been loojg 
asleep mider the hay-stack of commwoial and private interests, nntil the 
dieep are in the meadows, and the cows in the eom indeed ; since politi*- 
olana mle the people instead of being the serrantB of those so-oalted 
** sovereigns,'' and since the order of the day b frand and treachery for the< 
sake of tiie spoils. Bnt the yonth has awakened from his slnmbers, and 
sonnded the notes of warning throughout the land, summoning to the 
standard of right and Justice ite Tsliant and true to do battle agdnst 
wrong and oppression. 

f In the legend of **Jack the Giant Killer" it is rriated that upon the summit 
of a lofty rock stood a large white house, and in the house there dwdt a 
giant, whose antipathy toward Englii^men was so strong, that it was his 
delight to behead all who came within his reach. At last an end was put 
to his abominable career by the bravery and determfaiation of a youth, 
who received, in honor of his valiant exploit, the Qame of *^ Jack the 
Giant Killer." 

So at the head of our nation stands a *^ White House," where dwells in 
lonely state one who has also his antipathies; and, as the head of ^^Mac- 
Keon" Ms, we can almost fancy we hear him chanting : 

"Pee-fo,-fl-fam, 
I smell the blood of a ^Hemanite;*^ 
Alive or dead, 
111 have his head.'' 

But popular sentiment, like Jack's *^ bean stalk," is growing higher and 
stronger, and soon wilt the ** Little Jack" of our day, the enterprising 
spirit of reform embodied in *^ Young America," mount by its aid to the 
very door of that white castle, and, with its vigoroas hatchet, decapitate 
the ** giant powers that be." 
Again, ** Mother Goose^ tdk us of a wondrous wise man, who 

*^ — leaped into a bramble bush. 
And scratched out both his eyes, 
And when he saw his eyes were out 
With all his m^ht and main, 
HiS leaped into another busli, 
And soiatoked them in agahi.'' 

In this quaint, homely language did the andent sybil predict the career of 
our wise man the ** Little Giant," who, but a ftrw days since, when taunt- 
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ed by an opponent as a tnmooat, showed, by the yery bnmility of his an 
awer, the height of his wisdom. He who does not consider himself too 
wise to change his opinions, may surely daim to be that wondrous man, 
who, having committed an etrror, retrievea it on the principle of homeo- 
pathy—nmtZio, simUilnUy curantur. He first ran a tilt against the stiff 
briers of Yankee prindpleB, md when their sharp prickings, and his torn 
and bleeding reputation, had convinced him of the fi&ct that *^ his eyes were 
out,^* with all his might and main,'' he ran the other way, defying the 
thorns of Southern bushes of every kind. Suffice ,it for us that his sight 
is restored. 

Not alone, however, to the student of prophecy is the perusal of the 
Hhymes of the Nursery interesting. In Uiem may be found sources of 
gratification suited to all tastes. The lover of sentiment may derive abun- 
dant amusement from the romantic histoiy of the 

" Little man, who had a little mind 
Per to ask a little maid 
For to wed— wed— wed.**' 

The admirer of the drama will observe, in the ^^Harriage and Death of 
Poor Oock Bobin," a manifestation of emotions and passions which sway 
the heart of man, while the love of the marveloas fin^ its gratification in 
the wonderful tale of ^* Mother Hubbard aad her Dog." The story of the 
** Eoz and G^ese," shows the danger of disregarding parental admonition, 
and the lines commencing, 

" Talfy waff a Welchman, 
Taffy waa a thief;'' 

teach, that retributive justice pursues tJbe wcoog doer. 

A taste for repartee may receive gratifioatioo; from, t^e lines— 

'* The man in the wHdemess a^ed me, 
' How many strawberries grew in the sea?' 
I answered him, as I thought goo<^ ^ 
'As many red herrings as grow in the wood.' " > 

Let the sentimentalist, tban, oocai^onaUy lay ande his Byron, the mora 
ist his Milton, the humoriat Ms Hood; and the^ student of human nature 
his Shakspeare, and learn of '^jyk>thAr Qooee" tb4i lessons of truth and phil- 
osophy, wit and beauity, wk&xik she haato impavt. 



Gbbat Uss. — Great men stand like solitary towers in the city of God ; 
and secret passages running deep benaath external nature, give their 
thoughts intercourse with higher ialelllgiBees^ which strengthens and con- 
soles them, and of which the laborrat on tfaei sur&ce-do^ not dreanu-^Zon^- 
fellow. 
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(For fhe Jonnial of Xdntatioii.] 
THINGS I BBM2MBEB. 

I BEMBMBEBl I remember I 

The school-houpe old and poor ; 
Without a tree to shade the roo{ 

Or shrub beside the door ; 
Wherein I learned my A B 0, 

In life's " deUcious spring," 
That golden time of which jouVe heard 

Bomantic poets sing. 

I remember I I remember I 

That hot and dusty street. 
The weary way I used to go, 
With bare and aching feet. 

And when the chilling wintry winds 
Froze lake and. river o'er, 

I trod the way, with feet that ached, 
Still harder than before. 

I remember I I remember! 

Old ** Murray's Grammar," there 
I tried to study it awhile. 

Then gaye up in despair. 
The teacher said my skull was thick. 

And thought it was a shame; 
I only answered *' So it grew," 

But thought, «*Am I to blame." 

I remember 1 I remember I 

When vales were bright with flowers, 
The wild birds called me from the trees, 

Through the long summer hours. 
And wondrous tales the fhigrant wind, 

Breathed in my listening ear. 
Sweet tales of beauty and of joy, 

That I alone might hear. 

I remember! I remember I 

The forests green and old, 
Beneath whose spreading branches grew, 

Bright flowers of blue and gold, 
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I longed to seek their verdant depthsi - 

Bat 'twas "against the rule," 
My stem New England parents said 
« , I must be sent to sohooL 

I remember 1 I remember t 

The teacher ooald impart 
But little learning to my brain ; 

But oh I my very heart 
Drank in the holy lesson taught 

Within the whispering wood ; 
*Twas there I learned the sacred truth 

Of Human Brotherhood ! 

God speed the day when prison cells 

Shall fnght the child no more, 
But round the school-room bloming flowers, 

And inside pleasing love^ 
Shall smooth the way up Wisdom's Hill, 

By weary feet now trod. 
And happy childhood daily grow 

In loTe to man and Qod. 

StlyistbBj Green County, Wis. C, L. Kobqak. 



THE HAPPY SCHOOL BOY. 



fOB THB OHHiDEBN. 



I IX a happy school boy, for daily I am blest ; 
I like to go to school, my boys, and try to do my best; - 
It is a pleasing task for me, to learn to read and spell ; 
A world of pleasure it affords, to say my lessons welL 

How smiling then my teacher looks, to hear me thus redte, 
He fondly takes me by the hand, and says. My boy, that's right ; 
My heart it swells with conscious pride, that I haye done so well : 
Who would not be a school boy, and labor to excel I 

How pleasantly my school days pass, while thus I am employed ; 
My youthftd spirits buoyed with hope— my heart is oyeijoyed ; 
But well I know these pleasant hours with me will soon be passed, 
Por riper years, with worldly cares, are hastening on quite &st 
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My labor now is nofe in ▼«$% for often I am toldr 

That edacation ia by ftr more ^iMble then gold: 

Then TU improTe thne pncAooa honi^ and. fi^ve the rtrictest heed, 

That when I*m grown to ba a man, III be a man indeed^ 

So Fm resolved to be a man— I wQl not be a ibol; 
Then on with caps and mittens, boys, and haste away to school : 
To school! to school 1 be liyelyboys, wehav<e no time to loose; 
AnH eyery day we'll wiser grow^what better can we choose. 

IfDTASHA, Ihb. 14(^ 1858. S. S. C. 



Eysbt body that admiroa bad speUIng has- nodoadt the celebrated in" 
soription of ** ciz live liven rat^snafx,^ of Old Dlok, who exhibits the 
^ sarpents'* on a steamer on Lake Cfeorge. The editor of the Glenn^s Falls 
(N. Y.) Eepubliecm^ has recently obtained and published a revised copy of 
the old man^s advertisements: 

^It is with unfeigned pleasnre that we $re enabled to lay before our 
readers this week, (per telegraph) a} verbatim copy of Old Dick's Notices 
taken while on a voyage through Lake George : 

" 'Lad JoEOK, Gnli 28, 1861. 

M ( Lades an Jentilmnn, havin gin np snaiz i now ofnr for nre patnrnice a 
^a refreshments sich as segarze, lemnns, kandes and so on I keaps smal 
bier ta in botils I am alers at my h^fice an when yon pass I hope yon 
wont forget. Old Dick.* 

"A correct copy of Old Dick's Battkanake notice, taken with his con- 
sent, in 1821, and j^resented to him aa an addition to the above : 

^*^Li this Box air tew W-r'4ht-t-l-e S-H-a4-x howos koi^ed on Black 
Monntaing, won is forten yeara otde and totiier is ait years Me. Notia 
isyz sents a sight — Old Dick.* 

^ The after part of the Minnehdha is embellished with the following 
choice literary gem : 

^V^otibML-^Lades. wid gentleman, havin gin np aholn asAix Tve gon to 
eellin th» likes ol 8«cpfS) lemoima,.horeogK^Q^ ftocl scf on» I sell here 
by the glas or the hoi botteL ICy offis is fi»nd oa tiba kl^bosd Me plese 
oal round and zammin em. — Old Diok.' " 



** OoMB here and tdl me what the four seasons are V Pq>p6r, mustard, 
ealt, and vinQgar— them'a what motiher always seasons wiUu" 
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^Mfcrial Itisnllanj* 



Tes attention of Town Superintendents and Digtrict Officers is called to the 
Btate Superintendent's Department in this Nmnber. It is worthy of a etoMi 
perusal 

In answer to ntunerons inquiries we here state, that the postage on the Jomna 
-mogt be paid by those to whom it is sent, the amount receiyed from tiie State be- 
ing insolfloieDt to cover the expmae of publication and mailii^. 

As many persons suppose that the State pays us our full subscription price of 
one dollar per year, we again state that we reoeiye only fifty cents per copy from 
the Slate, while tiie actual cost of the Jounuti, exdusiye of the seryices of the re- 
iddent and otiier editois, is fifty-fi>ur centA per copy for one year. Up to the last 
iasoe the State Superintendent subscribed for thirty-four hundred copies ; owing 
to the increase of the number of districts consequent upon the organization of 
new towns, the subscription was increase on the first of April to four thousand 
two hundred copies, and we will supply every District Qerk and Town Superin- 
tendent in the State with a copy of the April, and all subsequent Numbers, if they 
-will send us their address, being particular to give the county and town in which 
they live. As many of the Superintendents will have been changed by the April 
election, we hope that those receiying this Number, whose terms of office have ex- 
pired, will hand it oyer to their successors, who will much oblige us by sending 
their address, and (m case it has not been already done by their predecessors) the 
address of the District Clerks in their several towns. 

Since our last issue most of our schools have finished the winter term, and from 
what we have seen and heard, we are led to believe that they are generally in 
advance of the position maintained a year since, that they are steadily, and in 
some instances rapidly improving m order, discipline, and methods of instruction. 
The following notice of the clodng exercises at the^State University, we dip torn 
the State Journal of April 8th : 

UmrainTT ExAxninov.^The ezamlQatloii otth« cfttMei of Om 8tat« Univenltj, for fiie 
present term, wee eonelnded yeiterdtj afterBoon Ity Frof. Bmuve's olut in AntlyUeal Oeo- 
metrjt and Frof. RnD*s cImms in Menial Fhilosophy and Ing llih Oompoiition. 

Frof. BniLDio hat few luperiori at a teacher of Hatliematies, and hie clan g are evidence 
of the beneflclal reeolts of hie throngh and rigid difcipllDe,by the readlneae irtth wliieh'tbej 
replied to qnestioai, and with which they demonotrated the propositlono oubmitted to them. 

The c^aeaeo of Frof. Rnn paieed their ezamtnatlon in an equally creditable manner. The 
itodente were given topice and required to dieonss them extempoianeooily. They exhibited 
not only a tiioroogh knoirtedge ef the iutiiecte given them, as far at they are treated of by 
the tezt-bookf , bnt an ezeellent command ef language, and a good training for extemporane- 
ona ipeaking. Among the students in this class we hear Messrs. Bakvbl Fallows, A. C. Bov- 
Knr, and L. 8. Clabk, espeeiaUy oomesended for their proAoleney. 

We were present at the examination of the oUaieB above referred to, and fijSy 
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ooncor w}th the JovBrnol in its estimate of the abHitj of the profeflson, and tho 
proficiency of the pupils. We were also present during a part of the examination 
of ProC Garb's dass in Chemistry, and were highlj gratified to note the dear and 
distinct elucidation of the prindplea by the young gentlemen in their short " lec- 
tures" on the various topics assigned them. What particularly struck us was the 
complete analysis of the different subjects, especially by some of the young gentle- 
men in the Mental Philosophy dass, accompanied by a comprehensive grouping 
of salient points, making the examination attractive to the spectators, and display- 
ing, in a marked manner, the careful training of the teacher, and the consequent 
progress of the pupiL We did not hear the examination of the classes under the 
charge of Chancellor Lathbop, and Prof. Conovbb, and Kubsteineb, but under- 
stand that they gave dedded evidence of ability and thoroughness. While we 
believe, with many others, that the plan on which the University is organized is 
open to objection, we are satisfied that the fiumlty are laboring fidthfiilly in the 
performance of their various duties. 

We spent part of a day in attendance upon the examination of the dasses in 
the High School in this city, at the do?e of the winter term, and though we heard 
but two dasses, one in geography and one in arithmetic, we are satisfied, from 
what we heard, and from what we have learned fi-om others who were present 
during most of the day, that the pupils did themselves credit, and showed by theur 
readiness and thoroughness that they had been carefully disciplined and trained 
by their teachers. Mr. Kilgobb, the City Superintendent, is prindpal, assisted by 
Kr. CuBTis and Miss Huntley. Mr. El.'s reputation as a successful teacher is well 
known, and his assistants are both very capable and efficient instructors. We 
never saw better specimens of pencil drawing than some of those which were 
executed by the pupils under the instruction of Miss Huntlit. There were also 
some excellent specimens of map drawing. 

We have not heard particularly from the ward schools, but believe that they 
are prospering and steadily gaming ground in excellence and influence. 

The estimation in which the teachers are held by the pupils is shown by the 
presents given from time to time. Last winter Mr. Kilgore received a gold head- 
ed cane worth $25. A book was presented to Mr. Curtis worth $18. Miss Dab- 
Lma, principal of the third ward school, had a beautiful portfolio presented to her, 
and Miss Kilqobb, prindpal ot intermediate school received a fine Bible. 

Such testimonials, while they show* on the part of ihe pupils, an appreciation 
of ^the services and labors of their instructors, serve also to cement more strongly 
those ties of friendship which always bind together teacher and scholars. 

We dropped in for an hour to witness the dosing exercises of the winter term 
of Mr. J. C. Piokabd's Female Academy, but were too late to hear the most im- 
portant and interesting redtations. We believe that Mr. P. and his assistants are 
well qualified for their position, and will endeavor to fulfill faithfully the dutieg 
devolving upon them as instructors of youth. 
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Instraotion is giren in the c6mmoii English branches, the Glassloa^ Modem 
liaiigaages, Knslc (vocal and instrumental) and Drawing. 
The spring term commenoed on the 19th of last month. 

The following notice of the Palmyra School, under the charge of Mr. 
£. B. Gbat, is well deserved, as the nnanimons testimony of all who have 
▼isited it fnlly proves. 

Mh. BnrroB:— The first term of the Palmyra school has just dosed witii great 
credit to teachers and scholars. The closing exercises were highly satis&ctory to the 
firiends of the school, and established the fact, new to this conmiunity, that success 
Is not a thing to read of and wonder at, as a highly respectable myth, but a thing 
to be familiar with, and to know that it is both possible and certain. And hence- 
forth let it be recorded on the pages of our school history, that E« B. Gray has 
achieved a success in that department too, when almost every thing essential 
was wanting but opportunity. Under the auspices of co-operation from the friends 
of education here, and a convenient and pleasant school-room, he has taken the 
rough material, and already under his moulding hand it begins to disclose the out- 
lines of the required form. System has been effectually introduced, both into the 
domain of study and government, and the result is the beginning of good things. 

The most marked features of the examination were system, self reliance, and 
promptness on the part of the scholar. Miss Allen, assistant in the upper depart- 
ment, established a reputation In her first effort as an efficient instructress. Her 
classes sustained their parts admirably, and added to the reputation of the princi* 
pal department. 

It would be impossible to do justice to the various daeses without applying 

for more demency and space than would be modest to ask. It is hoped that our 

citizens will secure the services of Mr. Gray until the school is firmly established 

on a permanent and correct basis, 

J. M. BINGHAtf , Tbum Superintendent 

We have received the progrunme of the exhibition girea by the Berlin Union School at the 
dose of the winter term, oompiising declinations and colloquies, and interspersed with songs 
and masic by the Glee Olub and Berlin Brass Band, and we learn that the aflkir passed off 
pleasantly and snccessf^Uy. affording a rich treat for the parents of the pnpils, the friends and 
patrons of the school Mr. J. J. M. ANaiA.a, the principal, is a capable and snceessfhl 
eacher, and we beltere Is appreciated by the people of that thrlying city. 

We bare also reoeired the programme of the dosing ezerdsea of the Baolne High Bdiool, on 
Thuaday and Friday, April 83d and 88d, eomprialng examinations of the olasses in Physiology, 
Physical Geography, Arithmetio, and Geology, by Mrs. G. A Bhbldok ; in History, Algebra, 
Latin Beader, Plane Geometry, and French, by Mrs. £. W. MoM-mr ; in German, by InrnT 
W. SCHwsm ; in Natural Philosophy, Algebra, Spherical Geometry, Mensnration, and Latin 
( C»sar), by J>a G. MoMm, interspersed with Declamations, Oompositlons, and Mnsia 

The following, which we find in the Bacine AdmnsaU, indicates that the lehools of Sadne 
are to lose Mr. McMynn for a time at lea st : 

LnA.Ti OT ABsavoB.— Mr. McMynn has obtained leave of absence from the Board of Bdnca- 
tion to visit* during the ensuing summer, the schools of Europe, more especially the famed 
ones of Prussia, Switserland, Ensland. ana Scotland. By comparing their systems with onr 
own, he hopes to gain something by which to ftirther the Interests of education at home. 
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KirtfkalflMrtf •tawtton.lir. MoMyan kaa dude the MltHM and trtoTteMlf 
lug hli eoMtmt ttndy far aeTanJ y—w, and baa !•■ A»d m WBtoeitoe to hli pwfeMton attalnad 
bjr tgWi 7«t he la not aatlallad with his aoqulraneiits, but aeeka hj travel, and the examtoatlon 
of the Mhoola and syatemB of other lands, to Inorease hla knowledge and his ability to glTe 
greater efflden^ to his ftitore efforts to the tostmetlon of joath. May he have a pleasant and 
profitable journey, and return to give the sohools and school system of WIsoonsto the benefit 
el Ma o b ae t ra t ions to Suope, 

We find to the Horloon Argut the report of the examtotog oommittee for the term of €h« 
Union Sehool endtog Ipiil 18th, 185S. The eeheol is divided toto four departments, named 
Higher, 8ab<Hlgher, Intermediate, and Primary. Mr. ▲. Fxokrx Is prtooipal of the aobooL 
We have only room to quote a few paragraphs from the report : 

**Inthe Higher Department the same good order and fixity of attention, which has ever 
pveratled among its pupils, sinoe its organ taatten, stUl tsaDs forth the admiration of all who en- 
ter the Institution. The echolara have aeqalred a lore of order and quietude that is not veiy 
often found to a school of this site. An evident and universal love of^itndy, moreover, tells a 
atory of some potent moral tofluence whieh has been kept to work upon their developing a^ 
tributes of mind, and moulded their tastes and propensities, with a special reference to fhture 



**The committee, in short, would report of this Department, and also of the Sub-Higher Be- 
pattment, which is to intimate eonneeiton with the Higher, and onder the immediate and oen- 
Btant supervision of the Principal, Mr. Pickett, that the system of teaching here pursued meeta 
with thMr hearty approbation, ^nd that the eTidenoes of eneoess, which were 00 plainly eon* 
aplouons to the examination have pro/ed to be entirely satisHftctory to them.** 

Anotioe of the Union Behool at Wantoma, Waashara Oonnty, wis received too late ttit fn- 
sertion in thia If ombMr. The teaehers fer the past term were J. M* Fxt, principal, -and teadher 
to the young gentlemen*s department; Miss J. A. Thommox, teacher to the young ladlea* de- 
partment; and Miss G. Bi. AvaaT, teacher to the primary department. We learn from the no- 
tice, sent us that the school has been very prosperous, for which the teachers deserve much 
eredit The communication will appear at lengtti in the next If amber. 



The Nmo Amtriaai^ OyclopcBcUa, a Popular Dictionary :of Cleneral Knowledge. Edited by 

610. RiPLXT and CxuXLiB A. Daba. Yol. 1., A Aragiiay. Hew fork, D. Appleton dc Oo., 848 

and 848 Broadway: London, 18 Little Britain, issS. 

This promises to be a work of great merit and utility, one which should be to every library. 
We shall give it a more extended notice next month. 
7Ae Madiatm Fi»Wo3a\ool BegiiUr^ a Permanent Becord of Statistics for Sohools of t>yvrf 

Grade. Prepared by D. T. KiLGoxn. Atweod A Bublee, 1808. 

A good school register is a valuable assistant to a teacher, and a neceseary appendage to 
every school. This seems to embody all that is required to a work of the ktod, glvtog number, 
name, and agee of pupils, time and mode of admissioni number engaged to each branch of study, 
number ef eadh aex, record of dally attendaaee, avenge number, number tardy, dismissed and 
punished, nnmber ef visitors, names of parents and guardians, and a oolnmn for general f«- 
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mila Number matotatoa the U^peehlonwUdi the magaatoehaa achieved, and cieaee:the 
first velnme. 
Jto»erse»*« MagcmbM and Putntm'e MoniMif^ Jfiiy. 

This is the best Number of this magasiae that we have ever read. It has eeveral excellent 
articlea, one of wMch weshall eepy to a future Number of the JoumaL 

Jfer sale by BHss, Eberhard, A Fetlncr, -who have all the popnkr magailnes, aa weU aa a fhll 
aasettment of books and statienery. , 
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WISCONSIN JOUMAL OF EDUCATION. 

VOL n. , JUNE, 1858, no. 12. 

[For the Jonrnal of Sduofttion.] 
WATOH THE MAIN SPRING. 

Mbbbbs. Edztobs: — ^I send yoa a report of another disoosaion at Kaple 
Grove, upon the snbjeot of Ooxrnty Saperintendenoy. 

Mr. Stone made the following remarks : 

Mr. Ohamnan-'lt is said that I am opposed to change. I grant it, Sir, 
when change offers no improvements, bat is rather a mere fit for new 
things. We may perhaps follow fashion in some things, bnt I think not in 
school systems. 

I have somewhere noticed the following remark : ^'It wonld be vain,'in- 
deed, for ns to establish a system evidently bad in theory, or condemned 
by jost experience.'' If we must witness experiments, let ns go to New 
York, where they change every new moon, from town superintendent to 
oonnty, from county to district, from district to town and county combined, 
and again from both to one, and so on from year to year. Ohio, too, has 
given ns some notes on this subject She has been flying for many years 
through a series of experiments, and has found it as difficult to alight as 
*^Noah's crow." She];is unsettled yet, and stands like that ominous bird 
flapping her wings over a doubtful perch. 

Now, Sir, it is proposed that we go through a course of experiments ; 
cast aside our present system as out of fashion, and test some new system 
excellent in ^^ theory." The first scene proposed for our performance is 
that of county superintendent, though often tried and condemned in other 
States, yet it must be tested again, and although it is an old worn-out 
theme in other States, yet it will be new to us, and is excellent in '^ the- 
ory." The scene, well acted, would create merriment in a London theatre. 
The Ohio system made it the duty of the county superintendents to ex- 
amine and license teachers, to lecture to the people, to visit schools, take 
notes, make a yearly report, etc The number of school districts for him 
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to visit was nsnally about 150, so that after performing other duties, he 
could make but one half day's visit to each yearly, and as they uniformly 
change teachers twice each year, he could visit only about half of the 
teachers employed. His appearance in a school district was a great event. 
He created as great a sensation among the teachers as a pigeon hawk 
among doves ; his approach was announced many days in advance, and 
the school-room was swept and the scholars were primmed and trimmed 
for the occasion. Anxious eyes are now continually glancing through the 
window, and often the beat of the heart shakes the whole frame, as some 
unknown footman heaves in sight; but again and again the footman passes, 
and there is immediate rdief. At last, when least expected, when all is 
out of order, in steps this dignitary. The large echolars resort to their 
books and the little ones, with fingers in their mouths, back off to their 
seats. The teacher, blundering out a round of excuses, hurries forward 
the school-house chair, but as he lays aside his hat, umbrella, and coat, and 
remarks that it is very muddy, all recognize a human being, and in spite 
of previous training, make him the focus of a hundred glaring eyes, and 
fifty open mouth& He now exhibits his large book, and asks the numb^ 
of the school district^ the number of scholars, male and female, the age o^ 
the teacher, how long a teacher, wages per montli, whether married or un- 
married. All to be written in the large book as statistical matter of greet 
importance, Now, Sir, I can not spend time to carry you through the 
whole scene, but must pass along merely stating that the aftwnoon is spent 
in Mse show upon a programme prepared for the occasion ; the superinten- 
dent, teacher, and scholars, all endeavoring to exhibit what they never 
possessed, extra wisdom and knowledge. And now all have had one more 
leseoD in practical deception. At last comes the close, and do^g dis- 
course, our hero arises and says. Sir, that he is highly gratified to see the 
school in so prosperous a condition. Such fine order and such good Mten- 
tion, it is hardly second to any school in the county. Of course he must 
leave a good impressiooy or he will not be elected next year ; if possible he 
must have the honor of re-election, and the three hundred dollars a year. 
He congratulates the pupils on having such a good teacher. Well, Mr. 
Ofaairman, he at length completes his speech (which is of an tedeluviaa or- 
igin, you see, having delivered it twenty times), and then takes his depart- 
ure. And all this to what purpose? He may have seen faults, and ha^e 
had courage to mention them, but has had no time or opportunity to eradi- 
cate them. He may have noted all the faults in his large book, but that 
will be of no use to the school. 

Mr. Bboadhbad — ^Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt himf I 
wish to ask whether, by the numerous experiments referred to of Kew 
York and Ohio, there has not resulted great advantage to their schools, 
and also whether the gentleman himself regards the present system in Ohio 
any improvement on the first or &e one under whidi they commenced 
their experiments. 

Mr. Stonx— I am aware that tb^re has been improTement in their aohoolii 
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though I am not certain that it has arisen from any improvement in thdr 
flohool eysteme, yet it wonld be strange, after so mnoh experiment, 
if they have not made some advanoement. As to the first and last systems 
in Ohio, I have not sufficient knowledge to decide. 

Mr. Bboadhbad— From yoar knowledge of oar schools and school sys 
tern, is it, in yoor opinion, important tiiat we undertake to iipprove either 
or both, and if so, how can we improve without change. 

Mr. Sroms — I do not stand here to be oross-qnestioned, still, I am willing 
to answer any reasonable questions. I do not expect onr schools are per- 
fect, and no doubt our system may in time be changed for the better. 

A voice from the back part of the room — ^Will the speaker now proceed 
to describe a Wisconsin town superintendent. 

Mr. Stonx— My descriptive powers are at an end. I can only exhibit 
myself as a specimen. 

Same voice—Was the speaker ever county superintendent in Ohio? 

Chairman— I hope no one will interrupt the speaker with unimportant 
qneetions. 

Mr. Stonk— I wish it distinctly understood that I do not stand here to 
oppose improvement If gentlemen have any thing in (hat line, I hope 
they win come forward and speak. 

Mr. Bboabhsad took the floor, but yielded to a motion to postpone the 
discussion for the performance of business. 

After the transaction of said business the meeting adjourned one month. 

Bbpobteb. 



[for the Jeomal of Edacation.] 

MODE OF TEACHING.— No. 2. 

Whxn a class have thoroughly read the primer in the manner described 
in the previous Number, let them begin the First Reader. It will be un- 
neoessary to read backward while using this book. Give out the lesson, 
and tell the class that each one must be prepared to spell all the words ar. 
ranged in columns at the beginning of each exerdse. Tell them to study 
the reading^ so as to be able to relate the story after having read it. 

If the lesson is short (ss the first lessons in the First Reader usually are), 
let them read it through more than once, taking care that no scholar read 
the same portion twice. If time will permit, the class should read the 
first lessons a sufficient number of times, that each one may read all por- 
tions of it 

After they have finished reading the lessons assigned, and have spelled 
all the words arranged in columns, call upon some member of the dasB to 
stand up in his place, and relate the stoiy he has just read. He should 
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first annonnoe the title or caption, and then relate what he can remember 
of the story. If the first one called npon does not recollect all the ideas, or 
if he does (which not very often happens the first time), call npon some 
other member of the class to stand up and relate so much as he can recol- 
lect of the same story. Oall npon two or three at each exercise in reading 
if time permits, so that each member of the class may hare the benefit of 
this practice two or three times each week. If the class contains only three 
or four members all may relate the story each day. 

This practice should be continued through the First and Second Readers, 
and, in fact, as long as a student pursues this branch as a daily ezerdse. 
A class in the First Header will generally use the language of the book in 
giving their narrations, with which the teacher should find no fault As 
^ey advance request them to give the ideas in their own language. They 
should do this very often while reading the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Head- 
ers. Be sure that every member of tne dsss is able to stand before the 
school, or visitors, and give the principal ideas in each lesson before they 
leave it and take the next. 

This manner of conducting classes in reading is of incalculable benefit* 
Small scholars are generally well pleased with this mode. After a very 
little practice, they are very anxious to be called upon to stand up and relate 
gO much of the story as they can recollect, and they will take great pains to 
remember the whole. Young scholars are thus induced to spend a large 
amount of time in study, and that willingly. They will study the lesson 
over again and again, that they may relate every idea before the school.- 

Another great advantage is, they will not read mechanically. By dili- 
gent study they fix every idea in the mind, and vdll give the inflections as 
correctly as in their daily conversation. They will need but little instruc- 
tion in regard to accent and emphasis, since having the idea in the mind 
nature causes them to accent and emphasize correctly. 

Scholars instructed in this manner i^ill never say, as too many in our 
public schools often say, ^^I kno^/, but can not teU." They never imagine 
tiiat any thing is well learned until they " can tell'' all about it. They 
learn to regard the ability ^^ to tell" as the only true test of their knowl- 
edge, considering that which they *^can not tell," as that which thej do 
not know. They never learn that there is a superfidal way of studying 
the reading lesson, sometimes once over, and sometimes not at all, and 
then reading it in class once, and saying nothing more about it in any 
manner. 

Another important result is the habit of thorough study which is formed 
in youth, and vnll remain with the individual through life. He will ever 
atter be dissatisfied if he does not entirely comprehend whatever may be 
taken up. All his study will be for the purpose of obtaining information^ 
and improving the intellectual powers, and not for the purpose of being 
considered a literary cha/racter. 

The last advantage that I shall name is, scholars become able to think 
whUe standing on their feet. The diffidence which grown persons feel 
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"While standing before a pnblio assembly, is scarcely felt by the ohOd 
"When he begins the First Reader, he will soon stand before the school and 
relate what be has read without embarrassment. Sometimes, when a yery 
interesting lesson has been read, the teacher may request the whole school 
to lay by their books, and give their attention, while some scholar gives 
the substance of it in in his owp language. This should not be done too 
frequently. Thus scholars may be led on, hrst standing before the school* 
then before company, then in an exhibition^ until they will be able to think 
just as well upon theb feet, before a public assembly, as in the silent 
room. 

On account of the diffidence which large scholars feel when they stand 
before the school, if they have fnot been trained up in this practice, it is 
not best to compel them to perform this exercise. Some will do it willing- 
ly. It may be well to insist that all as fiEur advanced as the Third Reader, 
should perform this duty. Teachers should take pains to have scholars 
take proper positions when they arise. They should stand erect with 
about an equal weight upon eadi foot. The head should not bend for- 
ward, nor fingers keep feeling of each other, nor of the clothes. Oorrect 
habits from the beginning is the only sure way. £. M. 

WisooireiN Unitxbsity, Jfay, 1868. 



For the Jonrnai of EdnoatioxL 
THE BEST METHOD OF TEACHING READINa. 

Mb. Editob :— In the May Number of the J<mmal I was glad to see an 
article on the subject of teaching reading ; and as you are desirous that 
teachers should write articles for the Jawmaly concerning the best methods 
of imparting instruction, I thought I would pen a few lines for the con- 
sideration of the teachers of Wisconsin. 

I have for a long time waited for some one to speak of the best methods 
of teaching reading, but have as yet met with nothing that was satisfEUS- 
tory to me. I think that E. M.'s method is a very good one, and i&r su- 
perior to the common ABO method. It is a combination of the Ward 
Method of Mrs. Horace Mann, and the Classification Method of Mr. W. J. 
Swan, and I think that teachers would succeed with it better than they 
would with the common ABC method. But there is another method 
which is attracting much attention from educators in many parts of 
the country, and which all who have given it a fair trial, pronounce to 
be &r superior to any other. I refer to the Phonetic Method of Teaching 
Reading. It has been described as follows : 

**I have now been for five years a constant witness to the practical 
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op^ratioiui of a mode of ieaohing reading wbiob is of a higher order of ex- 
cellence* In this mode primers and readers are employed, printed with 
an enlarged alphabet, containing from forty to forty-three letters, instead 
of onr nsnal twenty-six. By this means a letter can be appropriated to 
eaeh simple sound in the language; or if more than forty letters are em- 
ployed, to each principal dipthong also ; and each sonnd can be invariably 
represented by that one letter. These letters are not taoght by name, bnt 
by their power, and the consdqnence is, that the moment the child has 
. learned the phonetic alphabet, he can read any thing for himself printed in . 
the phonetic type. The labor of learning to read phonotopy is absolutely 
nothing to an intelligent child who has been properly taught his phonetic 
alphabet. It is not repulsive, but exceedingly attractive. As chidrman 
of our School Oommittee, I have been obliged to hear the complaints 
brought against us for introducing the phonetic print into the Walthsm 
schools, and most of thobe complaints have really amounted to praise of 
tiie system. 

" ^ What shall I do, Mr. Hill, with my boy,' said an intelligent Irishman 
to me one day ; ^ before phonetic print was introduced into the sdiool I 
could take some comfort in teaching him to spell, see, o, double-you, cow, 
and such simple words, but now he wont listen to it; he is crassy to be at 
his phonetic spelling, making such nonsensical work of it, saying k, ow — 
cow,* sh, 00— shoe. Every thing he sees he spells in the same nonsensical 
way, and is never tired of doing it ; but real sensible spelling I can not 
teach him any longer — I wish you would forbid the teacher to use phonetic 
print.' 

*^ 'I bid the man wait and hope, assuring him his boy was doing well ; and 
a year or two afterward, inquiring of him how his son prospered in his 
schooling: 

^^ ^Excellently,' said he, ^ excellently, he can read and spell any thing in 
the world now,' 

"Phonotopy is attractive and interesting to the majority of children, and 
they learn to read it without any compulsion. It furnishes, also the means 
for a very perfect drill in articulation. 

"The whole course of reading is a drill in pronounciation and enuncia- 
tion. In other eystems teachers can drill the pupil, but in this system 
neither teacher nor pupil can avoid the drill. * * * 

"It is, of course, essential to the success of the phonetic instruction that 
the children should not, while learning to read, be taught the common 
names of the letters. They must not learn that h is called bee as well as 
^, much less that g is called jee as well as g. The child ought to be strict- 
ly confined to the phonetic print until it becomes perfectly familiar to him, 
and he reads it with perfect fluency, before he is allowed to know any 
thing concerning the common print. 

* Af we haye not phonetic type, we can not repreient the lonndt of theie worda ai fhey 
^oiiU[be.~Ex». 
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^If this is done, the labor of teaching eommoa speOiDg is redooed to its 
mtnimnm, A child who can read phonetic print fluently) can read eom- 
moB print at sight, though at first with some diiRonltj. A few honre. 
kowerer, will maJce it ea9y ; simply because the two prints resemble eaoh 
other. 

** The transition can be made at any time by simply giving the phonetic 
scholar an interesting story, saoh a3 one of the BoUo books^ printed in the 
oommon type. 

^^ Spelling will then come by nature. The child will understand that in 
phonotopy alone, must he expect any fixed connection between spelling 
and sound. And the very oddity of common spelling, to which his pho- 
netic drilling will forcibly call his attention, will make him remember the 
spelling. A child taught Jyy the phoiietic print fiT%t^ invariably maJsea a 
"better epeUer than one taught in the ordina/ry modes?'' — ^Rev. Thos. Hill, 
qf WaUham^ Mas8,y l^ore the Ohio State TeacJieri Aaaociation. 

If these things are true, and it yet remains to be proven that they are 
untrue, ought not every teacher in the State to give the phonetic method 
of teaching reading a fair examination, and then do what he can for its in- 
troduction into our schools, if it meets his views on the suljject. 

I will say no more at present, but would ask that teachers would let us 
know through the Journal^ what they think of this method ; and if there 
are any who are not conversant with it, let them obtain the books or pa- 
pers from which to obtain the necessary knowledge for forming an opin- 
ion one way or the* other. A matter of so much consequence as the edu- 
cation of the rising generation ought to receive all the aid possible, and 
from every source ; and if this method of teaching will aid in'the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, let us adopt it. A. M. H^y. 

BiFON, May, 1858. 



Vor Vkt UtoAtA of Hduoatioft. 

THE TENDEKOY OF INDUSTRY. 

^ IsDUBTRT opens wide the eye, and makes it keen ; quickens the duU ear, 
and stretches forth the hand, and imparts swiftness to the foot.^' The 
•cntiiBenti expressed above will find a response in many minds. 

The industrious teacher whose eye is ever open to every avenue to im- 
part instruction, whose ear is ever ready to catch the first lisp of ^^ whj^^ 
and *' how,'^ from the lips of his pupil ; whose hand is ever ready to sup- 
ply, to the extent of his capacity, the wants of the growing mind ; whose 
otergies are all awakened to every means of improvement, will sncceed in 
his e£B:>rt8 much better than oae who is ever so well '^eduoated,'' but lacks 
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ibis important element of eharaoter-^iufiM^. How yiirid in the memory 
are those thoughts reodTtd from the lips of that teacher whose sonl ap- 
peared to be alive when he stood before ns with a oomitenanoe expressing 
the pleasnre he enjoyed while imparting his thoughts. We always par- 
took of hi$ inspiration. 

The tendency of industry appears to be to awaken the intnitiye faculties 
of a man's sonl in the right direction. 

To the ingenious, industrious mechanic, new applications of power are 
constantly displaying themselves, and he seems to lay his hand on the 
arcana of nature. There are numerous eate8 in the career of the teacher, 
which must be decided promptly and judiciously, for which no special 
preparation can posiibly be made, yet such cases often cause even the edu- 
cated teacher to ful. Kow industry, prompted by benevolence and con- 
scientiousness, will awaken the mind, and urge it to ultimate success by 
arousing the latent energies of the soul to sudden and unexpected discov- 
eries of me(mB, Many avenues are discovered by which to reach the mind 
of the pupil. The teacher must learn the inherent disposition of his pu- 
pils as expressed by the organization which can only be learned by an ap- 
plication of the means placed in his reach^ by observation, reading, and an 
exercise of the reasoning Acuities, assisted by intuition. The true teacher 
will seek to know the secondary char(U}ter of his pupil as indicated by his 
parental influence and fkmily surroundings, and also how this charaeter 
has been modified by society and previous education in schools, the 
learning of which will require an amplication of all the powers of the 
brightest intellect and unremitting industry. W. B. 



For the Journal of Hdacation. 
EOONOMY OF THREE-CENT MEN, 

OB THX 00NVEB8ATI0N BSTWXEN KSIOHBOB AKD MB. 8. 

ir<»^A&>r~Have they got a teacher yet in this district? asked a neigh- 
bor of the Superintendant. 

Mr. >9.— No I and what's more, I mean to defeat the idea of their get- 
ting any school here for the winter. If you will put in with me, we can 
work that card nicely. 

iT. — ^How ! there are quite a number of large scholars who intend to go 
to school, here at home this winter? 

Mr, S.—1 can not help that. I am not going to pay for their educati<Hi ; 
our children are small, and we ean keep them at home, or we can hire a 



girl for ten shillings per week, who can teadh them all that la required^ 
beBid«a doing some other work, and I want a hired girl. 

Now if yon will join in with me in a plan like this, we will pick np a 
few voters, go early to the annnal meeting, there will be but few there, 
and we can carry any measure which yon choose. 

All the school money will come into my hands, ex^jffhio. I will pnt 
yon in for district treasorer, and in case there is no winter school, we can 
hold this money for nearly a year. We can loan it for twenty-five per 
cent. So yon see we can reap a fair profit with a little management. 

JST, — ^Well, I am willing to do any thing to defeat the west end of the 
district, so here's agreed. Keep the secret car^l. 

Thus reasoned the Superintendent and his neighbor ; bat their plan fail- 
ed, their secret got oat previous to the meeting. Mr. Selfish lost his meas- 
nre, lost the good will of the commnnity, lost his confidence in his own 
ability, so that he has not been able to address the school in his own dis- 
trict since. ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

I give the above as [an illnstration. 'Tis not a single instance ; there 
are many similar ones. It only eidubits the selfishness of iome human na- 
tures. 

Mr. Selfish was willing to sacrifice the wants of the district to his own 
personal uses, and pay the expense with usurious interest, raised from the 
public money. 

Ife have too many of these ^e&'C&nt tnen^ who, Judaa-Uke, would sell 
tlie dearest interests of community for thirty pieces of silver (all in three 
cent pieces.) 

We want men of more stern Integrity of character. Men of more ex« 
tended genius — ot more enlightened views. The world is calling loudly 
for them, and in order to obtain them, would willingly sacrifice quite a 
number ot these narrow-minded conservative three cent men upon the altar 
of public opinion. Let us have our schools ; let them be taught regularly 
summer and winter, whether Mr. Selfish sends or not. Let us have teach- 
ers who are qualified to carry scholars to any limit in science, so that none 
are compelled to stay at home simply because Mr. S. wants a three cent 
teacher. H. M. 



HOBBIES 



Every man has his hobby, says some one, and the saying has been re- 
peated until almost every one has come to believe it true of all the world 
except himself, for it is with thii, as with all other defects, we see those of 
our neighbors clearly enough, but our own ^^ as through a glass, darkly .'* 
Ope idea, one aim in life, may tower high above all others, but wehave no 
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ri|^ to l«t it entirely oyenhtdow those in themseWes really importftnfc. 
A mind who«e perfect balance is eontlnntlly maintained, can keep an idea 
of permanent importance continnally in view, and yet give to othus dae 
ireight and attention. Bat minds of aaother stamp, will get in sight sara« 
partioalar article in their creed of belief or action, and to this eyery thUig 
else most give place, or bend. They can see nothing good, or beaniiflily or 
worthy, which does not take its light from, or reflect light npon this fiiYor- 
ite one idea. Bat of all dasses it does seem that the brotherhood and sis- 
terhood of teachers are, if possible, most given to hobby riding. A plan, 
for instance, which has once worked well in their hands, is thereupon ^^en- 
tered npon the statutes," and whoever tries it and fails, proves his unfit- 
ness for the work. Kow it not nnfrequently so happens, that a certain 
coarse which works well in one community, and under one set of circam- 
stances, will utterly fail, even in the same hands, in another community 
and under another set of circumstances, and even more often is this true 
where the plan passes into other than the hands of the originator. One 
makes a hobby of some study. He happens, perhaps, to be himself par- 
ticularly fond of mathematics, and woe betide the unlucky wight to whom 
the mysteries of numbers are, as it were, a sealed book. Ko allowance 
must be made for " total depravity by nature" here. Grammar, Geogra- 
phy and History must stand one side, and little boys and girls must know 
an about rulgar fractions and duodecimals, whether they know the name 
of the capitd of their state, and how it is spelled, or not. Anotiier haa 
the organ of language largely developed, and the languages, dead or aUve, 
must his scholars study. Lucky indeed they are, if he iJlows them to be* 
come tolerably familiar with the English, before he hurries them on to 
study Latin and French. Another teacher will fbrever harangue yon 
about goremment, a quiet school, perfect decorum ; his sdiool, (and a mod* 
le one it is to be sure,) is controlled by love ; no boy so wild and nnrolyf 
no girl so sullen and stupid, but all is set right by '^ the mild and sweet in* 
duences of love." To hear another talk and see him act, would make yon 
conclude that the seat of erery child's ccmscienoe was in the hand or 
shoulders, and only to be reached through the medium of the ferule. 

A wise teacher will avoid these antipodes of theory and practice. He 
will be on the look out for new common sense theories, and carefally and 
patiently will he put them to the only true test— that of experiment. 

A teacher who is forever harping on the same string, never willing to 
let old systems give place to new ones, shows the same kind of sense and 
as much of it, as the person who insists upon always using tallow candles, 
because he once thought they gave good light. "We wan't good, well-tried 
systems, not hobbies, and then we want resolute, working men and wo- 
men, not to ride hobbies, but able to carry triumphantly the system they 
choose. Lazy teachers are fast going out of Togue. Teachers institntes^ 
school Journals, state and county conventions are teaching school patrons 
what schools can and ought to be. Living, breathing men are beghining 
to ste that hers is a field of usefulness, hitherto nearly overiooked. The 
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trath liaB aotaally dawned opon some, that an iBdiTidiMl to be a good 
teadier most have good eense, hidastrioos, ooergetio habilis, utd a whok- 
aome, moral oharaoter, in addition to a good education. The idea thai 
•ay body will do to teach a primary department in a graded Bchool, or a 
oonntry district school, is near exploding ; it will btirstlike abombehell hf 
and by, and the expansive force will carry entirely out of sight the whole 
set of pedagogues too lazy and selfish and miserable to fit themselres der 
oently for the work. Their places will be filled by persons capable of 
magnifying their office and making it honorable. Let ns look forward 
hopefully to the time, the good time which is surely coming. We foretell 
its approach by the shadow it easts before. 

E. L. B. 
Habtvobd, Wis. 



EARNESTNESS* 



HowsYEB far advanced in Ufe we may be, we invariably bow to the 
mandate of a will stronger than our own, whenever brought in contact 
with the mightier pnrpose. 

The greater the disparity of power, ours being the weaker will, the more 
willingly do we yield to its influence. Sitting at the feet of a Gamaliel in 
goodness, we may, by worshiping his superiority, become superior to those 
who are beyond the magic circle of direct influence. 

I know of no quality of soul more attractive,' more instinctively imitated, 
and more zealously to be cultivated, than an active, earnest spirit. It is 
indispensable in thoee who intend to become teachers, as well as in those 
who have already entered upon active labors in the school-room. 

We see it in the first dawnings of intellect— tiie will of the meek ohild 
bowing to that of the earnest loving mother. A commasd is given to the 
ehild— how quickly that little foce is upturned to the mother's eye to peer 
into her very soul. If there he reads a deep fixed purpose to be obeyed, 
how cheerfully he complies, but on the contrary does he read a wavering 
pnrpose, a vacillating wiU, he scruples not to disobey. 

A teacher enters the school-room with a smile, underlying which,, Is a 
firm resolve to do his duty nnfiinchingly, and having a deep sense of his 
responsibilities. How soon the fair young faces become shaded with in- 
tense thought as they bend to their books, — their lessons, taslta no more, 
because they are learning to think. How promptly and with spirit, each 
request is complied with, and how pleasantly the hours glide on on- 
oonnted, and the last *^ good nighty'' trilled by sweet child voices, lingers 
like a benison on the teacher's soul, to make the night good indeed, «id 
beantifol with pleasant dreamings. 
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Children are eabtle thinkers and close reasoners. Nothing escapes their 
searching scratiny. Ko act of the teacher's, howerer trivial to him, passes 
without comment by his pnpils. They note every change of countenance 
however slight — every intonation of voice, every gesture, and by these, 
regulate their conduct in the school-room. If they read a weak wiU, easily 
swayed from the right by entreaty, or circled by flattery, they seek every 
opportunity to turn him aside, to further some selfish, childish purpose, 
and soon lose all respect for one, who thus becomes impotent for good in 
the school room. Earnest teachers make earnest pnpils ; earnest pupils 
become earnest men and women, who are noble, high souled, and who 
constitute the ^^bone and sinew '' of our social structure. 

" Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any &te. 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait." 

To wait for the harvest of earnest endeavor which shall surely be garnered 
by the earnest teacher. Nettib Robbbts. 

Whitewatbb Wis. Feb^ 1858. 



HOW WILL TOU HELP YOURSELF? 

A farmer once hired a laborer to prune and trim an orchard of valuable 
fruit trees, and to graft upon some of the branches some more choice va- 
rieties. After two or three days he went to see the work, when he found 
to his great dismay, that the limbs of some of his favorite trees had been 
carelessly lopped, that the grafting was worse than useless, and in short 
that many of the trees, by means of the ignorance of the workman, were 
nearly ruined. The laborer upon beholding the chagrin and anger of the 
owner of the orchard, at fi^t laughed at the useless rage, and then asked 
derisively, " well, how will you help yourself?" Sure enough, the work 
was done, and how was he to help himself? ITothing but time and careftil 
nursing could restore his orchard, and for the present he must content him- 
self by eating fruit grown by others. 

Whoever hhres a laborer to work in his vineyard, must either interest 
himself in the work, or run the risk of finding it poorly done or his vine- 
yard mined. Just so, if you hire a teacher for your school, and sending 
your children thither, &il yourself to look after the work done, if by and 
by you find that your money has been worse than uselessly spent, how will 
you help yourself? If little Johnny, just forming his reading habits, ac- 
quires one of mechanically calling the nomes of the words before him, 
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giviDgiK) thonght to ideas oonveyed, a habit, by means of which, he will 
hereafter waste hours of predons time, and which will cost him long and 
strenaons effort to oYercome, how will yon help yourself t If Jimmy learns 
to rattle carelessly over pages of reading, calling the small words whatever 
he happens to, and '^ all the large words Moses,'' or worse yet, learns to 
^biiwl and whine through his long lesson half asleep, what then, how will 
yon help yourself? And if Lizzie, your pet and plaything, should sit upon 
a high bench with her ^^ feet dangling between the heavens and earth,'i 
nntil she contracts her stomach, and half dislocates her spine, which thence- 
forward will render her life a burden, pray, how will you help yourself? 
^^ An ounce of preventive is better than a pound of cure,'' and ^^a word to 
the wise is sufficient." £• L. B. 

Habitobd, Wis. 



Stipmntaitefs f^arimeut 



OPINIONS. ETC.. PEOM THE OPHCE OP THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
{Continued from the May Nwnher.) 

DISTEIOT OFPICBES^POWBBS AND DUTIES. 

Q, In the division of property between two districts, can the Chair- 
man of the Town Board, and Town Olerk be called in to ai^ist the Town 
Superintendent ? 

A* They may be called in to advise, but they cannot act in conjunction 
with the Town Superintendent, as in the case of the alteration of a dis- 
trict. 

Q. If the Town Superintendent changes the boundaries between two 
districts, can either claim from the other a proportion of the value of the 
property, in case one district has an expensive house, and the other none ? 

A, ITo division of property can be made except when a new district is 
formed. 

Q. Has the district power at a special meeting, to rescind or modify a 
vote taken at an annual meeting? 

A. In case of changing the term for which school shall be taught; 
changing from a male to a female teacher, or tice vm'9a^ or in the transac- 
tion of any such business, a special meeting is competent to reverse and 
modify the action of an annual meeting, provided, that every item of 
business transacted must be specified in the call for such special meeting. 
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Q* Can the dUitriot Clerk, on his own anthcM^ity, oill a special meeting 9 

A, He oannot. A fecial meeting must be called upon the written re- 
quest of fi^e or more legal voters. 

Q, Oan the Olerk, npon the written request of five legal Yoters, refuse 
to call a (q>ecial meeting ? 

A» Any snoh refosal wonld be a gross violation of his offieial daty, and 
might snbject him to a penalty. 

Q, If the distriot votes to hare school kept by a female teacher, has 
the Olerk, either with or withoat the consent of the Board, a right to hire 
a male teacher! 

A. The Olerk mnst carry oat the wishes of the district to the letter. 
If he violates his instrnctions, he is liable. 

Q, Have the District Board power to authorize two schools to be kept 
in one dietrict, or have they power to grade their school, so as to make two 
departments ? 

A. There is nothing in the school law to prevent the adoption of either 
course, and in thickly settled districts it would be advisable. 

Q. Oan the district Olerk draw orders on the Town Treasurer? 

A, The Town Treasurer would be under no obligation to pay orders 
drawn by the district Olerk. The Olerk can only draw orders on the dis- 
trict Treasurer, even when there may be district money in the hands of the 
Town Treasurer. 

Q. Are the acts of a dbtrict officer legal if he has not filed his bond, 
but afterwards does so ? 

A. His acts would be legal. The principle is, that the public welfare 
shall not suffer by the negligence of an officer. 

Q, Have the District Board a right to admit scholars from without the 
district, without the consent of the teacher ? 

A. The teacher should be consulted, as he contracts to teach the chil- 
dren of a particular district. If he refuses, it would be well for the Board 
to be governed by his wishes, as he can tell for better than they whether 
such additions will detract from his useftOness to the scholars of the dis- 
trict, 

Q, If charges are brought against a teacher, is it the duty of the Town 
Superintendent to hear the cause and decide it, or can be do so or not at 
his option ? 

A. When charges are thus preferred, it is the duty of the Town Super- 
jutendent to appoint a day for a hearing of the case, upon which hearing 
he must give his decision. This course is not optional with him. 

Q. Has the teacher any right to prescribe what recreation schohurs 
shall indulge in in play hours? 

A. The scholars are under the control of the teacher during play hours 



tti well as in the school hoiue, and it is his daty to saperintend their reore- 

Q. At the first meeting of a district can 9aaj basiness, except the eleo* 
tion of officers, be transacted ? 

A. There cannot, nnless the officers elected immediately file their writ- 
ten acceptance, as a district is not legally organized nntil two of the offi- 
cers elected have filed their written acceptances. 

Q. Have the Board fnll power to contract for the bnilding a school 
lionse, as they may see fit ? 

A, The school law is silent as to the manner of a District Board enter- 
ing into contract for the building of a a school house; but as the Board 
are the special executive officers of the district, chosen to faithfully attend 
to its best interests, it is unquestionably their duty to procure such build- 
ing to be done to the best advantage, and hence, it would always be meet 
discreet to enter into such contract (after having given proper notice), with 
the person offering to do the work to the best advantage and at the lowest 
rates, giving adequate bonds for the faithful performance of the work. 
8nch a course would be the safest, and would prevent any trouble that 
might arise if a looser plan were adopted. There should be two copies of 
the contract made and signed, one to be kept by the contractor, and the 
other by the Board. 

Q. Can a district 01«:k teach school ? 

A. He cannot, in his own district. 

Q. Can a Town Superintendent refuse a certificate on the ground of, 
bad moral character, if the applicant's qualifications are sufficient ? 

A. Most certainly ; and it is the duty of the Town Superintendents, to 
look to the character of applicants more closely than they usually do, lest 
they aid in spreading a moral pestilence among the children, which years 
cannot subdue. 

Q, Oan a Town Superintendent act where he is personally interested, 
in tne division of a district for instance ? 

A, He can, especially in such a case, as the Ohairman of the Town 
Board and Town Olerk might be called in, and besides, his acts are sub- 
ject to revision by the State Superintendent, upon appeal. 

Q. In case there are several departments in a district, or union school, is 
it necessary that the assistant teachers be qualified ? 

A, Most certainly. All public money must be paid to qualified teach- 
ers. Any arrangement by which all the money is paid to the principal, 
and part paid by him to the assistants, would be a palpable evasion of 
the law, and would cause the district to lose its apportionment. 

Q. If a district officer leaves his district and resides permanently in an- 
other, does his office become vacant ? 
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X It does. The principle is, that an officer must reside within the 
sphere of his official daties. If the Goyemor leaves the State, he ceases 
to be the Governor until his retom. 

DISTRIOTS— OBGAinZATIOlSr AND ALTEBATIOH. 

Q. If a district is once organized, does it lose its organization if it ceas- 
es to elect officers | 

A. In such a case, it virtually loses its organization, although perhaps 
not strictly. In snch a case it would be the duty of the Town Supeiin- 
' t^ndent to annex their territory to liye districts. 

Q, In case the line between two districts is altered, and bat one dis- 
trict consents, when will the alteration take effect ? 

A. In three months from the date of the alteration. 

Q, In case the whole of a district is added to several ac|joining dis- 
tricts, so as to cesse to exist, what becomes of the property ? 

A, It would be the duty of the Town Superintendent to dispose of the 
property to the best advantage, and divide the proceeds between each of 
the districts to which any part of the defunct district was added, as nearly 
equally as possible. 

APP0BTI0HM9NT, ETC 

Q. If a district has complied with the law in all reipects but making 
their report to the Town Superintendent, can they receive any share in 
the public money? 

A. The apportionment is based entirely upon the reports of the Town 
Superintendents, and consequently, if a district does not make its report 
it is left out of the apportionment, and cannot be entitled to any share in 
the apportionment. 

Q. In case a district is prevented by some accident from having three 
months school, can they d^m their public money? 

A. The Oonstltution of the State expressly forbids the apportionment 
of any public money to any district which has not had three months 
school during the year. In some esses where unusual causes have con- 
spired to render it impossible for the district to comply, it may seem a 
hardship, still the law knows no deviation. 

Q, If the Town Superintendent knows that a district Olerk has made 
a frdse report, and returned more children than were in his district, would 
he be justified in withholding the apportionment? 

A. He would not ; he must be governed by the reports ; if these are 
false, the law fixes the penalty. 
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DICTIONARIES AND SCHOOL LAWa 

As many applications are made for Dictionaries and Sohool Laws, I deem it 
proper to state, that the supply of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary has been 
sometime exhausted, and the Legislature, at its recent session* refbsed to order a 
farther supply. I doubt not, however, the next Legislature will do so, and thus 
enable me to supply all needed deficiencies. Meanwhile all applications for them 
are properly filed ; and when a new supply of Dictionaries is obtained, these ap- 
plications will be filled in their order. 

A new edition of the School Laws was authorized among the last acts of the 
recent Legislature^ and will be printed as soon as it can be prepared; a copy will 
be sent by mail to each Town Superintendent ; and such District Clerks as need 
them, win be supplied with a copy for their office upon application. 

LTMAN 0. DRAPER, 

SuperintendeiU ofFiOMc Hutrwium, 



8€HOOIj IjAW. 

The LegiBlfttare, at Its late searion, made some Important ehanges in the edhool lnws, an ab* 
stract of whleh la here given. 

1. Bpeeial dUtriot meetings, when called in the manner preecrlbed for the first organization 
of a district, may Yote a tax, and d^ any thing that can be done at the annual meeting. 

% The old law is roTiyed, so that a tax voted at a special meeting may be collected by the 
Diatriet Treasurer. 

S. A distrlet may hnild a sohool-honse worth $500, without the oerUfieate of the Town 
Superintendent. 

i. At the next annual meetlog, and at ^the first meeting In all newly organized districts the 
derk Is to be elected for one year, the treasurer for two years, the director for three year% and 
thereafter each of said ofiicers is to be elected for three yean. 

& The District Clerks must make their annual reports to the Town Bnperintendent between 
the 1st and 10th days of July,whieh report must be dated July 1st, and contain (with the other 
matter required to be reportedX the number of children In each district, from and under twen- 
ty years of age, on the last day of June preceding. 

. t. The Town Superintendent is to make ItiB report to the clerk of the Board of Snpenrisors^ 
between the fifteenth and twenty fifth days of September, said report to bear date fifteenth 
September. 

7. The derk of the Board of Snperyisors is to.make his report to the State Buperinteadsai 
on ot before the 10th day of October. 

& Frovlsion la made tor the organization of union high school districts. 

The amendments to the law haye not been published yet, but we will giye the bUl entire In 
the July Number.— Sd. 
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[The floUowlng fliMj was read at the doie of the lUl term of the Badne High Sehool, Decem- 
ber M, 1867, by MIw Marlon F. Olark, a member of the graduattng elasa. Being yery &yor- 
abl/impreoaed by It when it was read, we asked permlsiioB to publish it in tiie Journal^ and 
hara be«& ftimished with a oorreet oopy for that parpote.— Ed.] 

MOBE BEYOND. 

TsB traveler stands upon the monntain hight as the white mists of early 
morning roll away, and treasures in his heart the beauty of a living pic- 
tare that lies below. The spires of the neighboring village gleam in the 
■nnlight— here rises a green wood, and far away extends a line of hills, 
tinged with the rosy tne of morning. From these he tarns to a rill which 
starts into life from the rock beside him, and speeds to the valley below : 
there it winds away like a thread of silver, till it wears a channel deep 
and wide. Where it wanders the grass grows greener, and the willow 
bends her branches low to take a doable blessing. Bat in vun the traveler 
looks for its destination — his horizon shnts oat the deep broad ocean that 
lies beyond, and he is left to seek a more elevated stand point. 

So with the mind ; each new advance extends its field of vision. It 
may follow the windings of trath for awhile, as from the mountain atream 
it becomes the sweeping current, but beyond ever rolls the vast ocean, 
whose shores he can not trace, whose depth he can not fathom. 

Were not, then, this promise of more beyond— did not hope return from 
the unseen shores of the future with a ^Meaf of olive,^* the heart would 
grow weary of the toils of to-day, and exertion find itself a captive of the 
gpirif s unrest. But the promise has been given, and the soul claims her 
heritage 

A consciousness of more beyond cheered the philosopher in his lifd of 
earnest effort ; he felt that in the vast universe exists a force unseen, yet 
mighty, which holds the radiant suns and their attendant planets in ma- 
jestic march. Heeding the voice of truth, ^twas his to enter the inner 
sanctuary of nature's temple, and discover the cords that bind the mighty 
ftbrio in concordant whole. 
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There was more beyond for the voyager as he left the Andnlsian shore 
to cross an nntried sea ; he was to tread a soil hitherto unknown, and real- 
ize to the world a pictured Atlantis. There has been more beyond to 
those who thrilled by poesy ih» haman heart, or woke therefrom an an- 
swering tone to some sweet strain of melody ; more beyond to those who 
left on canvas, or in chiseled marble, the expression of a fine thought ; for 
the beantifol, the trae, can never lose power. 

The world, looking to a more beyond, is gradually advancing to a state 
of freedom— freedom from the fetters ot ignorance and superstition, which 
so long have held nations in servitude. In earlier ages physical power 
guned the victories, and truth seemed often ^^ crushed to earth." 

Even from enlightened Greece comes the voice of an imprisoned Mil- 
tiades, a poisoned Socrates, while to-day their country claims the one her 
patriot, the other her philosopher. 

Later in time a cload of mental and moral degradation settled over Eu- 
rope, but its disripation let in a clear sunlight of reform that woke the 
dormant energies of mind and heart, while it revealed to the world the 
principles of true liberty. Still later on another continent the tyrant's 
yoke is thrown of^ and one nation stands out a fair exponent of advance 
toward the more beyond. And although truth's triumphs are not all 
achieved, though the ramparts of arbitrary power seem now impassable, 
the better day is dawning in which the right ^ shall maintain supremacy 
over the wrong. 

As individuals, every true eujoyment gives a consciousness of more be- 
yond. The kindly word, the goodly deed, have not passed into oblivion, 
but have gone before as tributes to the future, into whose shadowy laby- 
rinths all are looking. 

To the youth life's opening vision 

Brings a thrill of wild delight ; 
For its scenes are all Elysian, 

Mud its shadows melt in light 

Fame*s high temple gleams before him, 

And he longs to enter in — 
Longs to see the domes bend o'er him, i 

Under which the great have been. 

Wisdom opes to him Aer treasures^ 

Brilliant in truth's glorious light- 
All of life's best, purest pleasures 

Open on his ravished sight. 
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To the unattalned adyaDcing, 

Leaving doubt and dark deflpond— 
AH along his path are g^cing 

Bays of promise from heyond. 

And when years have yielded sorrow, 

When to life its shades are given, 
Still the heart looks for a morraWf 

And the more beyond is heavetk M. F. 0. 



^4it0rial IllisnIIatij* 



The present Number closes the Second Volume of this Journal, and we are 
gratified to be able to state that it is steadily increasing in circulation and influ- 
ence, as our correspondence fiiUy demonstrates. The number of contributors has 
also steadily increased, until our pages are nearly filled with original articles on 
various subjects, many of which; equal the best productions found in any similar 
journal. 

To those faithful assistant editors and teachers who have fi-om time to time con- 
tributed articles for its pages, for ourself, and on behalf of our numerous readers, 
we return our hearty thanks, and beg them not to be weary in well doing, but 
continue to give the results of their experience for the benefit of our schools, on 
the prosperity of which depend, in a great measure, the intelligence, virtue, and 
wel&re of our people. 

Financially we have not so good a report to make, the hard times having afibct- 
ed our subscription list and advertising patronage to such an extent, as to render 
the profits a minus quantity. Still, the Jownal is not a beggar, it will pay its 
way, and with better times, and more matured business arrangements, we trust 
that Volume Three will be a decided success, both educationally and financially. 

If one half of the teachers of Wisconsin should subscribe for the JownoHy it 
would at once be placed on a substantial basis, and enable its conductors to make 
such improvements as would conunend it to the patronage of n^any who feel no 
special interest in the direct object it has in view. It ought to be enlarged and 
embellished with illustrations in every Number, but this cannot be done unless it 
reaches a greater circulation than it has yet attained. 

The commencement of a new volume is a favorable time to secure subscriptions, 
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and if those friends who pledged themselTes at the meeting of the ^ssodation in 
August last) to Axrnish a oertain ntimber of paying sabsoribers, will now exert 
themselves a little, we belieye that our list may be doubled before the time to 
issue the Second Number of Volume Three. 

We shall send the July Number to our present subscribers, taking it for granted 
that they will renew thehr subscriptions. If, however, any should conclude to 
do without the Jowme^ they will please immediately return it, directed JowmaL 
of EducaHon, Madison. Those who retain the Journal, will please remit the price 
of the subscription at once, as we shall not send Number Two without the cash. 

Our terms this year are the same same as those advertised on the fourth page 
of the cover of the January Number, as follows : Single copy, $1,00 ; four copies, 
$3,60, seven copies, |6,60; ten copies, $7,60. 



The foUowhig notice has been sent us for publici^tion. It will be seen that the 
meeting of the Association commences on Tuesday instead of Wednesday; The 
executive committee thought best to change the time so as to finish earlier in the 
week. Arrangements are bemg made to secure lectures, essays, and reports by 
competent persons, and it is expected that interesting and important business will 
come before the Association. 

8TATB TEA0HBR8* ASSOCIATION. \ 
The Sixth Annual HMtlBg of the WnooHSor Bvin Tb^ohbib* Asmoiatiov, will be held at 
Portege City, on Taeeday, the 8d day of Angnet next. 
An order of ezerciee^ will be pnbUehed In fhe next Number of the Jownal qfJBdueaUon, 
By order of the execntlTe oommittee, 

JAB. W..8TBONG,£^oretofy. 

[This oommnnlofttlon was Intended for fhe May Number, but was received too late for Inaer- 
tlon.— Ed.] 

WAUTOMA. UNION SCHOOL. 

A J. Cbaig, Esq.} 

Dear Sir: — This is an incorporated institution, you are well aware, under the 
auspices of our excellent public school systemj that is one of the redeeming feat- 
ures of our young and rising State. Wautoma is the county seat of Waushara 
Co^ty, and is a thriving littie inland Tillage, on the Berlin route to Stevens 
Point. This school comprises the districts in the immediate vicinity of the vil- 
lage, mdudrng a portion of the town of Dakota. It numbers about 190 children 
that draw public money from the School Fund. Facilities are furnished for the 
instruction of young gentlemen and ladies in this region, who wish to qualiQr 
themselves for teaching, and the other avocations of life. Means are thus supi^ied 
for sustaining a flourishing school, and for the remuneration of competent mstruo- 
tors. A noble structure has been erected, contahiing three departmentsH-besides 
a room for a library, a philosophical and chemical apparatus, and recitation room. 
There is one department fbr young ladies, another for young gentiemen, and a 
third for a primary department 145 scholars have been in attendance during the 
winter term of five months^ dosmg on the 28d inst. 
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For the past eighteen months the Wftutoma Union Sohod baa been under tiro 
fiUthM sQperyltton of J. M. Fry, Esq., who haa'alao been the instruotor in ibe 
young gentlemen's department For the winter term, Mias Jiva JL Tbomfsok, a 
graduate of the New Haven Female Seminaryi Oonn., has had charge of the 
young ladies department. Mrs. 0. H. Aybrt, has presided oyer the primary de- 
partment during the same term. On the last day of the term there was a public 
examination in the various departments that was very well sustained, exhibiting 
&ithfulness in. the teachers, and progress on the part of the pupila In the even^ 
ing of the same day the Gourt-House was densely crowded to witness and e^joy 
the exhibition in the reading of original compo^tions, and the speaking of ora- 
tions and colloquies, original and select, as well as singing, to the great gratifica- 
tion of the intelligent audience. 

I might have mentioned, also, that at the dose of the public exhibition an 
affeotii^f scene wns witnessed, in the presentation, to each of the teachers in the 
higher departments, by their pupils, of elegant copies of the Holy Scriptucee^ and 
tiieir parting interviews. The " great awakening" to the conoems of religion, all 
over our land, has reached this jdace, and teadieni and pupils have participated 
In it here. The song of adieu, at the dose, was sung amid sudi emotions on the 
part of teachers, pupils, and spectators, it was with difficulty, and with many tears* 
performed. 

Mr. Fry, with many other excellences, has the happy &culty of winning the 
confidence and affection of his pupils, which is the great secret of success in a 
teacher. The iWautoma Union School is somewhat in arrears in these " hard 
times^ and all the departments may not be opened for the summer term, land the 
term may be shortened. There is a good degree of harmony among the patrons 
of the sdiool, and if the past is a presage of the future, this school will continue 
to be one of the great ornaments of this county, on the borders of the Indian 
land. Tours, A. 0, LA.THROP, 

Wautoica, 1868. Pastor of ChngHOhurch. 



We leam from fhe Watertown Jhmocratt thftt the Board of Sdaoation of that dty have 
adopted fhe following resolation: 

** SeBolved that the reading of the Bible, and all fonna of prayer, he dlsoonlinued in the pah- 
lie schoola of thia olty, and^ that a copy of this resolation he fitnitahed to each oi (he teaehers 
forthwith." 

Soon after the pasBage of said reeolntion, the teachers laid before the Board a plain and tem- 
pe^to statement of their position, which, in their view of the matter, rendered the action of the 
Board nnnecessary and oncaUed for, and closed with a reqnest that the Board recede from their 
action. 

Fr em this statement we leam that the exercises ordered to be dlsco&tlnmd, were held before 
<he regular <^ning of the schools in the morning, and that no children whose parents had 
objections te snch ezercisi», were compelled te participate in them, or even be present during 
their performance. 

With this view of the case we think the action of the Board hasty end Itt-advised, and trost 
that wiser connsels wffl prerall. The JDemocrait in a well-wrltteii leader, takes deelded 
gioond against the action of the Board, and sustains the teachers in disregarding the order 
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irttrarttJio day Is ftr dirtant when pablio opinion will Biiitelnsflohoolbo«rd,l]i tmy^tjia. 
thMtato, In forbidding a teacher to read the Bible or pray with his paplls. 
The following, llrom the Dmnoorca of May 97th, epeaki for ItMlf : 

TEAOHIRB* MKBTINO. 
3b the EdUor qftk^ WdUriown Demoorai : 

At a metting of the teaohen of the public schools of this city, the following resolution was 
passed by an nnanimons yote. By publishing the same yon will confer a fsvor npon those who 
adopted it. W. C. BAKFOBB. 

Ji€«ol9^, That we tender O. B. BsmiraB, Esq., late Superintendent of Bohools for this et^y, 
our sincere thanks for the kind and courteous treatment which characterized his intercourse 
with us as teachers, and also for the warm support he always accorded to eyery measure tend- 
ing to eleyate and improve the schools under our charge. 

From what we know of Mr. Skinner, we Judge t}iat the noble tribute paid him by the teach- 
ers of Watertown is well deeerred. 

The following communication wis handed us by the State Supevlntendeot, to whom it was 
oiglnally addressed. We trust to hesrflrom asme of our eorreepondents in regard to the mat- 
ter. While we hare often regreted the want of attention to the matter of ptonounciatLon on 
the part of many otherwise excellent teachers, we have always supposed that in the spelling- 
book referred to, the sounds of the words wert marked according to Webster, 

**In my connection with schools 'and teachers, I And a very general foiling in pronunoiatlpn, 
and have taken considerable pains to correct the ikult The spelling>books we use (Sanders), 
haye but few of the sounds .of letters In words marked, comparatiTejly speaking. We have 
nearly all of us oontraoted habits which Dr. Webster gives ao authority for. Now what we 
want for our teachers and pupils, is to have them give the sound of every letter according 
to its mark, and then place spelling-books before them as well marked as Webster's Un- 
abridged Dietionary, and we shall have a better show for improvement in the matter. If you 
think my olijeetions to our present spelling*book are well founded, and tha^ the interests of our 
oommon schools depend in a measure upon an impi ovement in spelling-books, will not yon, or 
some one (higher in estimation and authority than a hiukble town superintendent) agi^te ^e 
cubjeet, recommend somethlsg better or try to have the present defect remedied.*' 

T. KBASS, 

The Iowa Ckmnty Teachers' Association held its semi-annual meeting at Mineral Point, on 
May 4, 6, 6, 7, and flrom the report of the proceedings in the 7W&«mm, we condude that tiie 
session was both interesting and profitable^ The report is too long for insertion, and we can 
only give the following resolutions, adopted by the Association : 

** Sesolvedf That this Association recommend a better attention to the study of History and 
Natural Philosophy in the common chools of this county. 

** Believing, as we do, that onr common schools are the true basis of popular educatten, and 
the principal agents to preserve society from ignorance and vice ; and, moreover, believing that 
teachers' associations and institutes are calculated to give a high and healthy tone to our pubtto 
schools, by promoting the best system of teaching— lA^^/bre, 

** Beeoleed^ That we confidently recommend teachers' associations and institutes as the veiy 
best means to secure a correct and uniform system of instruction in common schools; and as 
such deservlDg the encouragement of all teachers and friends of education. 

<* JUaolvedt That we bear most wUllDg attestation to the able manner with which Messrs. B. 
a Bogers, W. L. Griffith, of Belolt, and Mr. Piekaid, of PlatteviUe, have discharged the dnUes 
of instructors, and we gratefiilly tender them our thanks for having so largely and freely oon« 
trlbuted to make the time pass pleasantly and profitably to all present. 

** Sesohedf that we tender our thanks to the citizens of Mineral Point generally, for the lively 
interest they have manifested. In the prooeedings of tho Aasoclatlon while in session. 
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VlM fimvAl mattlBg tf fhe Aaw)dAfIon is to be btid fn MiBerti P^t on tbe llrrt T^ 
Oetobernozt 

We bftye the following obeerlng news from Blpon : 

Hie tchools of our city are in a flonriBhlng condition. The school in the ilrst ward Vs nn- 
' der the management of Miss Haxtin, without any aaaistant. The school in the second ward is 
under the snperyiaion of Mr. Stowx, principal, and Miss 8. W. Abbott, assistant 

Host of th e schools in this part of the coimtry haye commenced the sommer term, and, as a 
general thingi I tUnk that the ayerage qnaliflcatlon of teachers is better than heretofore. 

A. M. MAT. ^ 

80H00LS m HABBI80N. 

Mbmuis. Em*ois:— As yon Inyite communications from superintendents, in relation to the 
eondition of schools ander their charge, I take the liberty to communicate such information as 
I bays been able to eoUeet, since my election to the office of superintendent. 

The Town of Harrison, Calumet Co., is rather a new town, but is already quite thickly set- 
tled with permanent settlers, most of them having laif e ftmilies. The number of children en- 
titled to school mooey, returned last lUl from Are districts, was 177, which would ayerage a 
fraction oyer 86 scholais to each district There are three new districts organized recently, 
and they are making arrangements for summer schools. The returns of children this IIUI will 
add to the aboye number at least from 60 to 76. The number of schools kept last winter in onr 
town was only t^ree. This was owing to some bad management, that we hope may neyer oo- 
enr again. 

School number three, the smaUest in town, was decidedly the banner school of not only this 
town, but of many others around. The teacher, Ur. Balloit, is a yery ardent and entbaslastio 
loyer of nis buslneSB ; children from other districts, destitute of schools, flocked to the ** Qiick 
School-house" in Clifton, and made common cause in the general strife to excel 

tSchooI number six (all Qerman children), under the management of Mrs. NswHAir, an old 
and experienced teacher has made remarkable progress in the English language, the strife to 
obtUn precedence In the seyeral classes among these children, was yery amusing. The spelUng 
would do honor to many an adyanced English school ; their recitations in geography (studied 
only the past winter), for accuracy and promptness, excelled most cf the like exercises In the 
more adyanced schools. You will obserye a yery commendable degree of decorum and perse- 
yerlng industry manifested in the schools composed of German children. They seem to realise 
the Importance of educating themselyes in our language. 

School number one, I am sorry to say, did not present so flattering a prospect. The teacher 
was quite a young man, and might haye done well with a little encouragement and adriee from 
the right source; hence the importance of hayii^ competent and efficient superintendents. 
Too little attention is paid to this, the most Important department of public aifairs. When will 
this great eyll be remedied? But some say that many of the towns are destitute of men of 
sufficient quallftcatlons. To such towns I would say, look around and see if you haye not a 
** Bill Bunker" among you, who, I yenture to say, would make a better superintendent than 
many of those who profess to haye drank deep at the ** Pierian Spring." 

Habbooh, 1868. 8. 8. CHILD. 

SCHOOLS IN OBXeOK, BANE COUNTT. 

Mb. Editob:— As you express the belief that it will interest the readers of the J<mrnal to 
learn the condUion of the schools In the yarlous parts of the State, I will contribute my mtte. 

For the last flye years I haye acted for the town In my present capacity. When I first en- 
tered upon the duties of my office, I found a miserable state of affidrs; poor school-houses, 
poor teachers, and poorer books. No system, no interest Annual meetings were only attend- 
ed to keep down the tamea. Any body was competent to keep school. Now, for the most part 
we haye better houses, better Interest, a uniformity of books, and are trying to get a uniformity 
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of teaehfln, lyy mcetfog weekly uid dlaeaflBliig quetttoiu stlmihited to Improre the mind, snd 
to enftble Ceseben to aet in ooneert More anoB, tf aeeeptaMe. 

W. OOLBMAN, i9Mpt. 

DODGB COUNTT TBA0HBE8' ABSOOIATION. 

TbiB body beld tbelr Beml-annxial Instltate at Horlcon, oommendng on Monday, April 19th. 
A. Fiokett, Tlee-Presldenti presided. Tbe attendance was small, owing to tbe seyerity of tbe 
weather, but despite these anftiyorabledrcnmBtancos, mnch interest was elicited, and tbe de- 
termination formed not to **giye np tbe shlp,^ bnt to perpetuate tbe Association, and hold an- 
otber Institnte at Horioon in September next. Tbe following officers were elected for the en- 
gnlng year: President, A. Pickett, of Horlcon ; yice-Presldents, N. 0. Haryey, of BeayerDam, 

and Chapman, of Mayyille ; Secretary, James 0. Pierce, of Horlcon ; Treasurer, H. M« 

Parmalee, of Oak Groy^ A. nCEJffTT, Pr^eidenL 

J. 0. PIEBCB, SeerOary, 

[8. H. Carpenter, Astistant State Superintendent, was present, and lectured twice during tbe 
Instltate.— Bn.] 

BsAyiEDAif, May 11th, 1868. 

Tour pardon for treipasslng npon yonr paUenoe so often, but the deep interest I feel in our 
eonmion schools is my only ezoose. 

Tbe position I haye taken in regard to commnnieations in school-rooms is, in my experience 
and opinion, correct, and they can be stopped by any live teacher. I haye Just commenced a 
aommer term of school, and haye, as yet, had but an ayerage of about 56 scholars, and for a few 
terms past it has been a great school (?) it has the name of being a ** bard school," but I am 
going to undertake to stop communications among them, and perhaps, if yon wish, and I should 
succeed, will write you how I get along, also how I do it, and some suggestions in teaching f^om 
real experience, also on government of schools, etc. Tours, etc., A. H. BDWaBDS, 

[Send us, by all means, your method of hindering communications, and your experience in 
regard to any other matter connected with schools or education generally.— En.] 
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Ws haye always been so cramped for room that we haye postponed l^om time to time calling 
particular attention to our advertising department We trust that our readers, especially Dis- 
trict Boards, whose duty it Is to decide what text-books shall be used In our ikibools, have not 
been as negligent in tbe matter of reading as we have in tbe matter of noticing tbe advertise- 
ments of books appearing f^m month to month in our pages. In the dosing Number of the 
Tolume,lt seems particularly appropriate that we should publicly lecognlze those who have 
borne us company through the year now past. 

The firm advertising most largely in our colunms ( W. B. Bioth Sb Oo.» of Cindnnati) are well 
known In therWest as the publishers of the Eclectic series of school books, embradng M*0ufrey^ 
Speller and Beaders, Bay^s Arithmetics and Algebras, and Plnneo*s Grammars. Prompt and 
energetic business men, their books seem to partake of dmilar characteristics, being systematic, 
clear, and well arranged, adapted to those for whom they are designed, and graded in such 
a natural manner as to lead tbe learner gradually, step by step, up the bill of sdence. In a pre- 
ceding Number of this JonmaZ we gave our opinion in regard to tbe Beaders (tbe revised ser- 
ies), and from actual experlenee in the school-room, we can consdentiously recommend Dr. 
Bay's Arithmetics and Algebras as complete works of their kind, and yaluable assistants to tbe 
teacher. 

Tbe Grammars we have never used, and consequently can not speak so definitely in regard 
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to thenit bat thej aMm to bo eoroftiUy olabonttod ud well omiigod, aad oro, no doabti o gro»t 
ImproYoment apoB tbo oldor ttjlo of gnmiBOr. 

Tho flStliBOtloB in wfaloh M'Goiley'B Beadon wo bold by the teaohen of Iowa Oountj, is 
shown by tho followtnf roiolation adoptod at tho lata mootlB^ of thoir aasoolation at Mineral 
Point: 

*< In as much as wo hSYO obsorrod, in tho sohools in this oonntj, tho general want of a more 
porfeot graded system of Roadera— IlUr^/brs, on examination, thia Aflsoolation do rooommend 
tho adoption of lC«Oafrey*B * Now Series of Beaders.* "* 

The Hfktional Sorie% pubUsbod by A* 8. Banns * Oo., is oztensivoly nsod in the schools of 
the State, and needs no oommendatlon firom na. Most of the books advertised by A. S. B. Ss 
Oo., were rocommended to be nsod in onr schools by Hon. A. 0. Barry, late State Superinten- 
dent Pro! Davles* Mathomatleal Work, taken as a whole, are not excelled hj any mathemati'- 
oal works pi^blished. Olark's (ftiammar is a yalnable work, and is making friends whereyor it 
is nsod. Parker's Philosophy is acknowledged, on all hands to bo the best school book of the 
kind in the West, and Porter's Ohemistry is^ in many respects, equal to the Philosophy. Park- 
er dt Watson's Beaders are not so well known as some older series, but they are worthy of a 
caceftil examination by every district officer and teacher who wishes to bo up with the timos 
in the matter of reading. Monteith Sb M'Nally's .Ooographies are yaluablo treatises, and are 
adopted in many of the best schools of tho State. 

The books published by Shsldoit, Blaxxkait, S Oo., are not so well known in this State as 
some of the others mentioned, bnt they are none the less good and useftil books. 

Prof. Loomis' Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, is not excelled by any work of its size do- 
Yoted to those important and interesting branohes of study. The Exhibition Speaker and Gym- 
nastic Book, should be found in every school-room, and Pro! Stoddaid's Arithmetios are models 
of precision and philosophical analysis. The mental arithmetic is perhaps the best work of tho 
kind in use. We speak from experience gained ^ the school-room. Webb's Beaders wo have 
never used, but a hasty examination of a partot the series satisfied us that they are well ad^t- 
od to aid in securing that rare thing in this country— good readers. 

The Botanies and Globes advertised by Messrs. Mooni dt Nms (formerly Merriam, Mooro, A 
Co.) have had no rivals hitherto in our State, and need fear none, as their reputation is now 
so firmly established, that it would be very difficult for any new candidate for public flavor to 
sneoeed in displaoing them. 

We earnestly recommend parents and teachers to introduce tho study of botany into tho sum- 
mer schools, and no 'district should let another annual meeting pass by without providing the 
means to purohsso a pair of ten or twelve inch globes. Geography or Astronomy can not be 
properly taoght without globes to illustrate the lessons, and as a means of awakening in the 
mind of the scholan an interest in those studies, they are invaluable. 

Boas* School rumitnre is just the thing for the new school-houses in process of erection all 
OTer the State, and it would fmoro then pay the cost to remove the old seats and desks from 
many, of our tohool-rooms, and snpply their places with the neat and substantial ones, exact 
npreeontat^ons of which maiy be found on tho foath psge of the coyer of the Journal. 

Blisb, JSssBHAan, Jt Vasnnut, bookselleri of this city, have a well-selected stock of sohool and 
misc^laneous books, and keep all the best papers and popular magazines, which may bo ob- 
tiined of theim in advanoe of the maiL They nro enterprising, go-ahead men, keep gentle- 
manly and accommodating dorks, and are worthy of the patronage of all who do business in 



Goodrich's Geoffrapby and HisUvy, pubUihed by Gao. W. Bujott, wo hftvo not seen, but if 
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executed In the maimer propoied, it will 1>e ft Ttlnable work for the fumlyuid the Bohool« 
ro<nii. When we shall be fatvrtd with a oopy, we shall netlee It mere ftaUy, 



Onr readers will haye notleed the adTertlsememts of the "Wmuuat k Wiuos and Obotb * 
BAxn Sewing Maehines. We haye omitted saying any thing abont them until, by personal 
•xaminatlon we eonid speak«nttderstandingly of their merits, as no book, or other article, not 
possessed of real merit, wltt be favorably noticed in this JtnMmal, 

We haye had one of Wheeler Jk WUson*s maehines in operation in our famOyfor two 
months put, and hare examined Ororer A Bsker8,and operated with one of them to some 
extent, besides making inqoiries of those who taye need them, so that we haye some knowl- 
edge on which to found an opinion. The Bowing M ach ine is not a hambng, like many of the 
patent rights which flood the oonntry, bat a genuine labor stylog Inyentlon, which is destined 
to make its way, at no yery distant day, into a majority of the fitmllies of the lend, lightening 
the labor of woman, and by giving her more time to deyote to Inteilectnal pursuits, and out* 
door exercise, promoting her personal and social eleyation, and securing a better physleal de- 
Telopment. We hall the Sewing Machine, then, as a public benefsctor, and bellere we are con. 
ferringa great benefit upon our readers by calling their attention to the matter. 

The machines aboye mentioned are both good machines, end haye eech pecutlar excellences 
Fortheheaylest kind of work, requiring yery coarse thread, and s good deal of power, we like 
Greyer * Baker*S best, but for all kinds of family sewing, we prefer Wheeler k Wilson's ; first, 
tor its slmpllolty of construction, and the ease with which it is operated ; secondly, for the beau- 
ty of the sUtoh ; and thirdly, for the saying in thread. The stitch shows the same on b«th sides 
of the doth, consequently it can be sewed firom either side, which Is often of great ndyantage 
in the matter of hemming and stitching. We receiyed the machine direct from the manufsctar- 
era,andhad no one to assist (us In putting it in operation, yet we met with nodifliculty in 
working it, and haye not broken a needle, nor deranged a single part of the machinery, though 
we hsye made coats, pants, aprons, dressses, and various other garments, often times running 
ftt a high rate of speed. Send to the agent, 0. B. King, 7 NewhaU House, Milwaukee for a cir- 
cular. 

Teachers and school district oflloers, will do well to pay particular attention to the Holbrook 
School ApTMuratus Company, Qno. Shxrwooo, agent, Chicago, who keeps on hand a full assort- 
ment of every thing necessary to make a complete outfit for schools, in the way of Axmlture, 
and apparatus of every kind. The ** Educator's Assistant," an illustrated description of the 
books, charts, implements, and instruments for sale by the Company, will be forwarded, post* 
paid to any address, on the receipt often cents, by €ko. Sherwood, Ohioago, or F. C. Brownell 
Hartford, Conn. It 'contains a cut and description ot the Gyroscope, or Mechanical Paradox, 
which is of itself worth the cost of Uie pamphlet, besides cuts and descriptions of nearly a hun- 
dred mathematical and philosophical Instruments of incalculable benefit to every ftunily and 
■chooL 

• — — — 

We must not omit te notice the advertisement of** Pelton*s Outline Maps and Keys, ** Hiteh- 
eirs Outline Maps and Keys,'* ** Llppincott's Pronouncing Oaietteer of the World," JomrH. 
BoLra, of Ghieago, agent, who offers liberal terms for their introduction into schools. Bvery 
acfiool should be provided with a good set of outline maps, and Llppineott's Cktsetteer is a stan- 
dard work, and an absolutely necessity to the teacher and licholars who wish to know how to 
pronounce the geographical proper names so often met with in readers and other books as 
wen as in the works on geography. The resident editor of this jKntmai will act as agent in pro- 
ourlng either the Oaaetteer or the Mapa. For a circular, giving fall particulars) address Jour- 
nalqfXSmeaUont Madison, or John U. Belfe, Ohioago. 
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fittratg Uaticre. 

We !»▼• ft brief nofelee of thie work U» ow; iMt liaae. Alarther and more eareftil examina- 
tion conflrme the Impieeeion formed on ite first appearanoe, that it is a work of great merit, 
oomprislng a yast amoont of information In a small sp^e, and wortby of a place in eveiy man*» 
library. 

We notice a few Infelicitiee of expression and defeele of s^le, and think that better paper 
should haye been used, bat the work, as a whole, is well ezeoated, and is likely to be widely 
circalated among reading people* 

It is to be finished in fifteen yolnmea, royal oelayo, doable eolamns, and will be ftirnlshed by 
agents, or sent, postpaid, on application to the pabUsben, Messrs D. Applroh k Co., 846 and 
346 Broadway, N. Y., at the following prices per yolume : Oloth, $8,00 ; sh^ep, library style, 
$8,60 ; half morocco, $4,00 ; half Bossia, M«60. Tolomes one and two are now ready. 

The Teacher and the ParetU, A Treatise 'npon Oommon School Edncatlon, containing Sng- 
gestions to Teachers and Parenta. By Chjls. NosTEnin, A. M. Eighth Bdition, enlarged. 
New York : A. 8. Barnes A Co., 1867. 

We haye rcceiyed f^om the author a copy of the aboye work, and are pleased to note the 
beautifal style of binding, the clear, white paper, and large type nsed In its ** getting np.'* It 
has been several years before the pobllc, and is a yalaable atsistant to the teacher in his work, 
giving many aseftil snggestions on the qnalifloations, personal habits and character of the 
teacher ; methods of organixing schools, oondnoting recitations, and secoilng the co-operation 
of parents and patrons, with general remarks on schools and school sapervlaion, etc., aeoom- 
panled by cuts of sohool-honses, school-fornitore, and apparatus. Every teacher shoold own it 
and read it For sale by booksellers generally. 

Life ThougMe^ gathered from the eztemporaneons discoarses of Henry Ward Beecher. By one 

of his Congregation. Boston : Phillips, Sampson, A Co., 1858. 

A choice collection of extracts from the sermons and discourses of this gifted and eloqnent 
preacher, portraying vividly the pecn'iarites of (bis mental organism, and giving, in sim- 
ple language, some most profound and beaatiful thonghts in regard to human life and deettny. 

77is SdueaUonal Year Book for 1868. Boston : Jas. Robinsoh A Co., 119 Washington Street. 

It first gives a history and description of all oar national institutions, their coarse of study, 
members of the faculty, etc. ^ 

It then takes up the individual States, treating 1st, of general statistics; Sd, professional 
schools; 8d, colleges; 4tb, academies and seminaries; 6th, Ugh schoqls ; 6th, grammar schoola; 
7th, societies and associations. It embraces an almanac for 1858, and several stetistical tobies 
relating to education. Thus presenting a large amount of valuable information, especially in 
reference to the Eastern States. It is a pamphlet of 260 pages, bound in paper, anM for sale at 
this office for 66 cents, or it will be sent, postpaid, to any address on the receipt of 60 cents. 

„___^ *- 

jye AUanUo MowOOy for June is received, and filled, as usual, with interesting and use(^ 
matter. We wiU fbrnish the AUanUc and the Journal one year for $8,00. Now is the ttme to 
subscribe. • 

JEmereon^e Magaalne and PulnamU Monfhly^ is also up to time, and improres with ereiy 
Number. The engraving of the ^ Last Supper'* U stiU given to all $8 subscribers. 
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